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CHAPTER L \ 

Those who may be pleased' to honour these pages with £ 
perusal, will not be detained with a long history of my birth/ 
parentage, and education- The jrery title implies,- that at 
this period of my memoirs, I was ignorant of the two first % 
and it will be necessary, for the due development of my nar- 
rative, that I allow you to remain in the same state of bliss ? 
for, in the perusal of a novel, as well as in the pilgrimage of 
life, ignorance of the future may truly be considered as thef 
greatest source of happiness. The little that was known at 
this, time I will, however* narrate as concisely and as cor- 
rectly as I am able. It was on the night — 1 really forget the 
date, and must rise from my chair, look for a key, open a 
closet, and then open an iron sate to hunt over a pile of pa- 
pers — it will detain you too long — it will be sufficient to say 
that it was on a night — but whether the night was dark or 
moonlit, Or rainy or foggy, or cloudy or fine, of starlight, I 
really cannot tell ; but it is of no very great consequence^ 
Well, it was on a flight, about the hour — there again I'm 
puzzled ; it might have been ten, or eleven, or twelve, or be- ; 
tween any of these hours ; nay, it might have been past 
midnight, and far advancing to the morning, for what I know 
to the contrary. The reader roust excuse an infant of— 
there again I am at a nonplus : but we will assume of some? 
days old — if, when wrapped up in flannel,- and in a covered 
basket, and, moreover, fast asleep at the time, he does not 
exactly observe the state of the weather, and the time by 
the church clock. I never before was aware of the great 
importance of dates in telling a story ; but it is now too later 
to recover these facts, which have been swept away into 
oblivion by the broad wing of Time. I must therefore just 
tell the little 1 do know, trusting to the reader's good-nature, 
and to blanks. It is as (ollows :~that at the hour— of the 
night-— the state of the weather being also — I, an infant of 
a certain age — was suspended by somebody or 'somebodies 
—at the knocker of the Foundling Hospital. Having made 
me fast,, the said somebody or somebodies fang a peal upon 
the bell, which ftrade the old porter start tip in so great a 
hurry, that. with the back of his hand he hit Jlis better half 
a blow on the note, occasioning a great suffusion of blood 
from that organ, and a strlL greater pouring forth of inveo 
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All this having been effected by the said peal on the bell, 
the said somebody or somebodies did incontinently take to 
their heels and disappear, long before the old porter could 
pull his legs through his nether garments and obey the rude 
summons. At last the old man swang open the gate, and 
the basket swang across his* nose $ he went in again for a 
knife, and cut me down, for it was cruel io-hang a baby of 
a few days old ; carried me into the lodge, lighted a candle, 
and opened the basket. Thus did I metaphorically first come 
fc> light. 

When he opened the basket I opened my eyes, and, al- 
though I did not observe it, the old woman was standing at 
the table, in very light attire, sponging her nose over a basin. 

44 Verily* a pretty babe, with black eyes !" exclaimed th« 
old man, in a tremulous voice. 

" Black eyes, indeed," muttered the old woman. u I shell 
have two to-morrow." / 

" Beautiful black eyes, indeed !"" continued the old man* 

" Terrible black eyes, for sartain," continued the old wom- 
an, as she sponged away. 

44 Poor thing, it must be cold," murmured the old porter. . 

44 Warrant 1 catch my death o' cold," muttered the wife. 

44 But, dear me, here's a paper I" exclaimed the old man. 

44 Vinegar and brown paper," echoed the old woman. 

** Addressed to the governors of the hospital," GOBtinued 
the porter. 

44 Apply to the dispenser of the hospital," continued hi* 
wife. , 

" And sealed," said he. 

44 Get it healed," said she. 

44 The linen is good ; it must be the child of no poor peo- 
ple. Who knows V 1 soliloquized the old man. 

44 My poor nose !" exclaimed the old woman. 

44 1 must take it to the nurse's, and the letter I will give 
to-morrow," said the old porter, winding up his portion of 
this double soliloquy, and tottering away with the basket and 
your humble servant across the courtyard* 

41 There, it will do now," said the old wife, wiping her face 
on a towel* and regaining her bed, in which she was soon 
joined by her husband, and they fiujehjsd their m*p without 
any farther interruption during that night. 

The, next morniug I was reported aa d examined, and the 
letter addressed to the governors was nnefttd and read. It 
was laconic, but still, as most thing* ^^»w, vety much 

x.'\ Thi ^ hild was born in we <Mock^v 4a Vohenamed Ja- 

, pnet P When circumstances permit iT^e 'vrt * reclaimed." 

But there was a postscript by a'/** J la *«****» ®*1+ 

promising to pay tfce bearer <* d^W^«tt of §fty : 

pounds. In plainer ^.^^^/^**l 
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insurant enclosed in the letter. As in general the parties 
who suspend children in baskets have long before suspended 
cash payments, or, at all events, forget to suspend them on 
the baskets, my arrival created no little noise, to which I 
added my share, until I obtained a share of the breast of a 
young woman, who, like Charity, suckled two or three babies 
at one time. 

' We have preparatory schools all over the kingdom ; for 
young gentlemen, from three to five years of age, under la- > 
dies, and, from four to seven, under either or both sexes, as 
it may happen ; but the most preparatory of all preparatory 
schools is certainly the Foundling Hospital, which takes in 
its pupils, if they are sent, from one to three days old, or 
even hours, if the parents are in such extreme anxiety about 
their education. Here it commences with their weaning, 
when they are instructed in the mystery of devouring pap ; 
next they are taught to walk— and as soon as they can walk 
— to sit still ; to talk->-and as soon as they can talk — to hold 
their tongues; thus are they instructed, and passed on 
from one part of the establishment to another, until they are 
finally passed out of its gates, to get on in the world, with the 
advantages of some education, and the still farther advan- 
tages of having no father or mother to provide for, or rela- 
tives to pester them with their necessities. It was so with 
me: 1 arrived at the age of fourteen, and, notwithstanding 
the promise contained in the letter, it appeared that circum- 
stances did not permit of my being reclaimed. But I had a 
great advantage over the other inmates of the hospital ; the 
fifty pounds sent with me were not added to the funds of the 
establishment, but generously employed for my benefit-byHhe 
governors, who were pleased with my conduct, and thought 
highly of my abilities, instead of being hound 'prentice to 
a cord wainer, or some other mechanic, by the influence o£ 
the governors, added to the fifty pounds and interest, as a 
premium, I was taken by an apothecary, who engaged to 
bring me up to the profession. And now that I am out of 
the Foundling, we must not travel quite so fast. 

The practitioner who took me by the hand was a Mr. 
Phineas Cophagus, whose shop was most conveniently situ- 
ated for business, one side of the shop looking upon Smith- 
field market, the other presenting a surface of glass to the 
principal street leading out of the same market. It was a 
corner house, but not in a corner. On each side of the shop 
were two gin establishments, and next to them were two 
public houses and two eating-houses, frequented by gra- 
ziers, butchers, and drovers. Did the men drink so much 
as to quarrel in their cups, who was so handy to plaster up 
the broken heads as Mr. Cophagus % Did a fat grazier eat 
himself into an apoplexy, how very convenient was the 
ready lancet of Mr. Cophagus. Did a bull gore a man, Mr* 
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Cophagus appeared with his diachylon and lint. Did an o% 
frighten a lady, it was in the back parlour of Mr. Cophagus 
that she was recovered from her syncope. Market-days* 
were a sure market to my master; and if an over-driv-* 
en beast knocked down others, it only helped to set him 
H on his legs. Our windows suffered occasionally; but 
whether it was broken heads, or broken lirribs, or broken 
windows, they were well paid for. Every one suffered but 
Mr. Phineas Cophagus, who never suffered a patient to es-f 
cape him. The shop had the usual allowance of green, 
yellow, and blue bottles ; and in hot weather, from our vi+ 
pinky, we were visited by no small proportion of bluebottle- 
flies. We had a white horse in one window, and a brown 
horse in the other, to announce to the drovers that we sup*, 
plied horse- medicines. And we had all the patent medi-» 
cities in the known world, even to the " all-sufficient medi- 
cine for mankind," of Mr. Enouy : having which, I wondered t 
on my first arrival, why we troubled ourselves about any 
jothers. The shop was large, and at the back part there 
was a most capacious iron mortar, with a pestle to corre- 
spond. The first floor was tenanted by Mr. CophagU3, who 
was a bachelor, the second floor was let ; the others were 
appropriated to the housekeeper, and to those who formed 
the establishment. In this well-situated tenement, Mr. Co- 
phagus got on swimmingly. I will therefore, for the pros? 
ent, sink the shop, that my master may rise in the estima? 
tion of the reader, when 1 describe his person and his quauV 
fie at ions. 

Mr. Phineas Cophagus might have been about forty- five 
years of age when I first had the honour of an introduction 
to him in the receiving-room of the Foundling Hospital. 
He was of the middle height, his face was thin, his nose was 
very much hooked, his eyes small and peering, with a good-*; 
humoured twinkle in them, his mouth large and drawn down 
at one corner. He was stout in his body, and carried a 
considerable protuberance before him, which he was in the 
|iabit of patting with his left hand very complacently ; but, 
although stout in his body, his legs were mere spindles, so 
that, in his appearance, he reminded you of some bird of the* 
crane genus. Indeed, 1 may say that his whole figure gave 
yoh just such an appearance as an orange might do, had*, it 
taken to itself a couple of pieces of tobacpo-pipes as vehi- 
cles of locomotion. He was dressed in a black coat and 
waistcoat, white cravat, and high collar to his shirt, blue 
cotton net pantaloons and Hessian boots, both fitting so tight 
that it appeared as if he was pjonH °f ^ s s P* na ^ e shanks, 
His hat was broad-brimmed and In a* 1 ** he carried a s>out 
black cane with a gold top in hj 8 . *-t fc awi ' almost always- 
raising the gold top to his nos© xj?£™ H e 8 ?°^ e ' J^ 8t as w ^ 
see doctors represented at a c J^^fl *Ao» V* the caricature. 
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prints. But if his figure was strange, his language and 
manners were still more so. He spoke, as some birds fly, 
in jerks, intermixing his words, for he never completed a 
whole sentence, with um — um — and ending with ***<►. on,* 1 
leaving his hearers to supply the context from the heads of 
his discourse. Almost always in motion, he generally 
changed his position as soon as he had finished speaking, 
walking to any other part of the room, with his cane to his 
nose, and his head cocked on one side, with a self-sufficient 
tiptoe gait. When I was ushered into his presence, he was 
standing with two of the governors. " This is the lad," said 
one of them, " his name is Japhet" 

" Japhet," replied Mr. Cophagus ; " um, scriptural- 
She m, Ham, um — and so on. Boy reads !" 

" Very well, and writes a very good hand. He is a very 
good boy, Mr. Cophagus." 

M Read — write — spell— good, and so on. Bring him up— • 
rudiments — spatula — write labels— um — M. D. one of these 
days — make a man of him — and so on," said this strange 
personage, walking round and round me, with his cane to his 
nose, and scrutinizing my person with his twinkling eyes. 
I was dismissed after this examination and approval, and 
the next day, dressed in a plain suit of clothes, was deliv- 
ered by the porter at the shop of Mr. Phineas Cophagus, 
who was not at home when I arrived. A tall, fresh-colour* 
•d, but hectic-looking young man, stood behind the counter, 
making up prescriptions ; and a dirty lad, of about thirteen 
years old, was standing near with his basket, to deliver the 
medicines to the several addresses as soon as they were 
ready. The young man behind the counter, whose name 
was Brookes, was within eighteen months of serving his 
time, when his friends intended to establish him on his own 
account, and this was the reason which induced Mr. Co- 
phagus to take me, that I might iearn the business, and sup- 
ply his place when he left. Mr. Brookes was a very quiet, 
amiable person, kind to me and the other boy who carried 
out the medicines, and who had been taken by Mr. Copha- 
gus for his food and raiment. ' The porter told Mr. Brookes 
who I was, and left me. u Do you think that you will like 
to be an apothecary ?" said Mr. Brookes to me, with a be- 
nevolent smile. i 

" Yes ; 1 do not see why I should not/ 9 replied I. 

" Stop a moment," said the lad who was waiting with the I 

basket, looking archly at me, " you hav'n't got through your i 

rudimans yet." 

44 Hold your tongue, Timothy," said Mr. Brookes. " That J 

you are not very fond of the rudiments, as Mr. Cophagus i 

calls t{i«, is very clear. Now walk off as fast as you can j 

with fhf se medicines, sir— 14, Spring-street ; If, Cleaver 

8* 
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street, as before ; and then to JohnrStreet, 55, Mrs. Smiths 
po vou understand ! M 

" To be sure I do — can't I read. I reads all the directions) 
and ail your Latin stuff into the bargain-trail your summea 
dusses, horez, diez, cockly hairy. I mean to set up for. my- 
self one of these days." 

*' I'll knock you down one of these days, Mr. Timothy, if. 
you- stay so long as you do, looking at the print-shops ; that 
you may depend upon." • 

" I keep up all my learning that way," replied Timothy, 
walking off with his load, turning his head round and laugh- 
ing at me as he quitted the, shop. Mr. Brookes smiled, but. 
said nothing. 

As Timothy went out, in came Mr. Cophagus. " Heh I 
Japhet. I see," said he, putting up his cane, " nothing to 
do-— bad — must work — um — and so on. ' Mr: Brookes— boy- 
learn rudiments — good— and so on." Hereupon Mr. Copha- 
gus took his cane from his nose, pointed to the large iron 
mortar, and then walked away into the back parlour. Mr*, 
Brookes understood his master, if I did not. He wiped out 
the mortar, threw in some drugs, and, showing me how to 
use the pestle, left me to my work. In half an hour 1 dis* 
covered why it was that Timothy had such an objection to 
what Mr. Cophagus facetiously called the rudiments of the 
profession. It was dreadful hard work for a boy ; the per* 
spiration ran down me in streams, and I could hardly lift 
my arms. When Mr. Cophagus. passed through the shop 
and looked at me, as I continued to thump away with the 
heavy iron pestle, "Good," said he, "by-the-by — M, D.— ?* 
and so on." I thought it was a very rough road, to such 

Ereferment, and I stopped to take a little breath. " By- the- 
y — Japhetr-r?Christian name-^-and so on — surname — heh I" 
" Mr. Cophagus wishes to know your other name," said 
Mr. Brookes, interpreting. 

I have omitted to acquaint the reader that surnames, as 
weil as Christian names, are always £iven to the children aC 
the Foundling, and, in consequence of the bank note found 
in my basket, I had been named after the celebrated per* 
sonage whose signature it bore. "Newland is my othe* 
name, sir," replied I. 

" Newland — heh ! — very good name — everybody likes to, 
see that name — and have plenty oi them in his pockets, too 
"-rrum— very comfortable-rand sn on" replied Mr. Copha- 
gus, leaving the shop. 

1 resumed my thumping Qe%n <ttion, when Timothy re,. 
turned with his empty oasW c ty?i** . laughed when he saw 
me at work « Well, how dn i>xW* «* rudimans »~ an<f 
*oon-heh'» S aidh e, mi Jl? k ^Cophagus. I 

* *s=^si$$&- ft. * -■ 
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than a year, and never have got out of those rudimans yet, 
and I suppose I never shall." 

Mr. Brookes, perceiving that I was tired, desired me to 
leave off, an order which I gladly obeyed, and took my 
seat in a corner of the shop. 

"There," sard Timothy, laying down his basket; "no 
more work for me, hanty prandium, is there, Mr. Brookes V* 

" No, Tim ; but post prandium^ you'll post off again." 

Dinner being ready, and Mr. Cophagus having returned, 
he and Mr. Brookes went into the back parlour, leaving 
Timothy and me in the shpp to announce customers. And 
T shall take this opportunity of introducing Mr. Timothy 
more particularly, as he will play a very conspicuous part 
in this narrative. Timothy was short in stature for his age, 
but very strongly built. He had an oval face, with a very 
dark complexion, gray eyes flashing from under their long 
eyelashes, and eyebrows nearly meeting each other. He 
was marked with the smallpox, not so much as to disfigure 
him, but still it was very perceptible when near to him. His 
countenance was always lighted up with merriment ; there 
was such a happy, devil-may-pare expression in his face, 
that you liked him the first minute that you were in his 
company, and I was intimate with him immediately. 
' " I. say, Japhet," said he, " where did you come from!" 

" The Foundling," replied I. 

'* Then you have no friends or relations ?" 

" If 1 have, I do not know where to find them," replied I, 
▼ery gravely* 

" Pooh ! don't be so grave upon it. I hav'n't any either. 
I was brought up*by the parish, in the, workhouse. I was 
found at the door of a gentleman's houfe, who sent me to 
the overseers— -I was about a year old then* They call me 
a foundling, jgut I don't care what they call me, so long as, 
they doa'tcall me too late for dinner. Father and mother, 
whoever they were, w*»en they run away from me, didn't 
wri/tfiway with my appetite. I wonder how long master 
ins to play with his knife and fork. As for Mr. Brookes, 
what he eats wouldn't physic a snipe. What's your other 
name, Japhet 1" 

" Newland," 

" NewlandV-now you shall have mine in exchange : Tim- 
othy Oldmixon, at your service. They christened me* after 
the workhouse pump, which had ' Timothy Oldmixon fecit' 
on it ; and the overseers thought it as good a name to give 
me as any other; so I was christened after the pumpwnaker 
with some of the pump water. As soon as I. was bi~ 
enough; they employed me to pump all the water for *" 
use of the workhouse. I worked at my papa % as 1 called 
pump, all day long. Few sons worked their father more, or 
disliked him so 1 much ; and now, Japhet, you aee, from habiW 
I'm pumping you." 
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44 You'll soon pump dry, then, for I've very little to tell 
you," replied I ; " but, tell me, what sort of a person is our 
master t" 

** He's just what you see him, never alters, hardly ever out 

of humour, and when he is, he is just as odd as ever. He 

very often threatens me, but I have never had a blow yet, 

although Mr. Brookes has complained once or twice." 

*• But surely Mr. Brookes is not cross V 

44 No, he is a very good gentleman ; but sometimes I carry 

on my rigs a little too far, I must say that. For, as Mr. 

Brookes says, people may die for want of the medicines, 

because I put down my basket to play. It's very true ; but 

I can't give up * peg in the ring 1 on that account. But then 

I only get a box of the ear from Mr. Brookes, and that goes 

for nothing. Mr. Cophagus shakes his , stick, and says, 

•Bad boy — big stick — um — won't fqrget— *next time — and 

so on,' " continued Timothy, laughing ; " and it is so on, to 

. the end of the chapter." 

By this time Mr. Cophagus and his assistant had finished 
their dinner, and came into the shop. The former looked at 
me, put his stick to his nose, " Little boys — always hungry 
—mm — like £ood dinner— roast-beef— Yorkshire pudding— 
and so on,' 9 and he pointed with the stick to the back par* 
lour. Timothy and I understood him very well this time : 
we wen$'4bto the parlour, when the housekeeper sat down 
with us and helped us. She was a terribly cross little old 
woman, but as honest as she was cross, which is all that I 
shall say in her favour. Timothy was no favourite, because 
he had such a good appetite ; and it appeared that I was not 
very likely to stand well in her good opinion, for I also ate 
a great deal, and every eiKtraTTBQy fofiri I took I sank in her 
estimation, till I was nearly at the zeroT w^mSSgTimothy had 
long been for the same offence ; but Mr. Co}lh|g U8 would 
>ot allow her to stint him, saying, " Little boysura* 1 eat — 
Or won't grow — and so on." ^^ 

: I soon found out that we were not only well fed buli ia 
*every other point, well treated, and 1 was comfortable rftf 
happy. Mr. Brookes instructed me in the art of labelling 
and tying up, and in a very short time I was very expert- 
and, as 1 imothy predicted, the rudiments were once more ■ 
handed over to him. Mr. Cophagus supplied me with good 
clothes, but never gave me any pocket-money, and Timothy 
and^I often lamented that we had not even a halfpenny to 

^R G i^ e I n * d been man y m <>nths in the shop, Mr. Brookes 
EL^h.^ *' r hen , an y «i«ence required his imme- > 
£t ,,,?"♦"♦• — e * J mHde U P the P il,8 » but he weighed out 
the quantities m the prescriptions; if, therefor*, any one- 4 . 
came m for medicines, 1 desired them to wait the return of \ { 
Mr. Brookes, who mold be in very soon. One day, when V \ 
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Mr. Brookes was out, and I was sitting behind the counter, 
Timothy sitting on it, and swinging his legs to and fro, both 
lamenting that we had no pocket-money, Timothy said, 
" Japhet, I've been puzzling my brains how we can get some 
money, and I've hit it at last; let you and I turn doctors; 
we won't send all the people away who come when. Mr. 
Brookes is out, but we'll physic them ourselves." 

I jumped at the idea, and he had hardly proposed it, when , 
an old woman came in, and addressing Timothy, said " That 
she wanted something for her poor grandchild's sore throat." 
" I don't mix up the medicines, ma'am," replied Timothy ; 
•* you must apply to that gentleman, Mr. Newland, who is 
behind the counter— ~he understands what is godd for every- 
body's complaints:" 

" Bless his handsome fe&e«~rand so young too ! Why, bo 
you a doctor, sir ?" 

- " 1 should hope so," replied I ; " what is it you want— a 
lotion, or an embrocation P 

" 1 don't understand those hard words,* but I want some 
doctor's stuff." 

" Very well, my good woman ; 1, know what is proper,'* 
replied I , assuming an important air, " Here, Timothy, wash 
out this vial very clean." 

** Yes, sir," replied Timothy, very respectfully. 
I took one of the measures, and puUiag4fc^ liUje green, 
a little blue, and a little white liquid from the meotcine botr 
ties generally used by Mr. Brookes, filled it up with water, 
poured the mixture into a viar, cqrked and labelled it, Hausr 
tus statim sumendus, and handted it over the counter to the old 
woman. « 

" Is the poor child to take it, or is it to rub outside 1" in* 
quired the old woman. , 

"The directions are on the label; — but you don't read 
Latin V * 

" Deary me, no ! Latin ! and do you understand Latin 1 
what a nice clever boy !" 

41 1 should not be a good doctor if I did not," replied I, 
On second thoughts, I considered it advisable, and safer, 
that the application should be external, so 1 translated the 
label to her—" Hauttus^ rub it m-^sicdim, on the throat— .st*- 
mendus, with the palm of the hand." 
' " Deary me ! and does it mean all that ? How much have 
I to pay, sir V 

u Embrocation is a very dear medicine, my good woman ; 
jttyught to be eighteen- pence ; but, as you are a poor woman, 
tfe&all only charge you niqe-pence." wKf- 

* ** I'm sure I thank you kindly, sir," replied the old wonuPr 
putting down the money, ana wishing .me a good morning " 
as she left the shop. 

" Bravo !" cried Timothy, rubbing his hands ; " it's halves, 
Japhet, is it not P 
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" Yes," replied I ; ** but first we must be honest, and not 
cheat Mr. Cophagus ; the vial is sold, you know, for one 
penny, and I suppose the stuff I have taken is not worth a 
penny more. Now if we put aside two-pence for Mr. Copha- 
gus, we don't cheat him, or steal his property; the other 
•even -pence is of course ours— being the profits of the pro* 
fession" 

" But how shall we account for receiving the two-pence V' 
said Timothy. 

'* Selling two vials instead of one ; they are never reck* 
oned, you know." 

u That will do capitally," cried Timothy ; " and now for 
halves." But this could not be managed until Timothy had 
run out and changed the six-pence; we then each bad our 
three-pence halfpenny, and for once in our lives could say 
that we had money in our pockets. 

The success of our first attempt encouraged us to pro- 
ceed; but, afraid that I might do some mischief, I asked of 
Mr. Brookes the nature and qualities of the various medi- 
cines, as he was mixing the prescriptions, that 1 might avoid' 
taking any of those which were poisonous. Mr* Brookes, 
pleased with my continual inquiries, gave me all the inform-' 
ation 1 could desire ; and thus 1 gained not only a great 
deal of information, but also a great deal of credit with Mr. 
Cophagus, UMvhom Mr. Brookes had made known my dili- 
gence ana thirst for knowledge. 

M Good— very good," said Mr. Cophagus; "fine boy- 
learns his business — M. D. one of these days— ride in hi* 
coach— urn, and so on." Nevertheless, at my second attempt, 
I made an awkward mistake, which very nearly led to 
detection. ' An Irish labourer, more than half tipsy, came in 
one evening and asked whether we had such a thing as was 
called " A poor man's plaster* By the powers, it will be a 
poor man's plaster when it belongs to me ; but they tell 
me that it's a sure and sartain cure for the thumbago, as they 
call it, which I've at the small of my back, and which is a 
hinder to my mounting up the ladder; so, as it's Saturday 
night, and I've just got the money, Til buy the plaster first, 
and then try what a little whiskey inside will do ; the devil's 
in it if it won't be driven out of me between the two." 

We had not that plaster in the shop, but we had blister- 
plaster, and Timothy handing one to me, 1 proffered it to 
him. " And what may you be after asking for this same V* 
inquired he. 
.^^The blister-plasters were gold at £ shilling each, when 
■■read on paper, so I asked h;!L .^hteen-pence, that wo 
T%ht pocket the extra sixpe n * lai «lg n 

*' By the powers,. one Woh^ ; > Vi* 1 7 0U had made a 
mistake, and handed me the ^iuk * »s ptater instead of 
the poor one. It's less whi 5fe n ^h mfct t0 drinkl an y how ; 
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but here's the money, and the top of the morning to ye, see- 
ing as how it's just coming on night." 

Timothy and i laughed as we divided the sixpence. It ap- 
peared that after taking his allowance of whiskey, the poor 
fellow fixed the plaster on his back when he went to bed, 
and the next morning found himself in a condition not to be 
envied. It was a week before we saw him again, and much 
to the horror of Timothy and myself, he walked into the 
shop when Mr. Brookes was employed behind the counter. 
Timothy perceived him before he saw us, and pulling me be- 
hind the large mortar, we contrived to make our escape into 
the back parlour, the door of which we held ajar to hear 
what would take place. 

" Murder and turf!'' cried the man, " but that was the 
devil's own plaster that you gswe me here for my back, and 
it left me as raw as a turnip, taking every bit of my skin off 
me entirely, forbye my lying in bed for a whole week, and 
losing my day's work." . 

" 1 really do not recollect supplying you with a plaster, 
my good man," replied Mr. Brookes. 

" Then, by the piper that played before Moses, if you don't 
recollect it, I've an idea that 1 shall never forget it. Sure 
enough it cured me, but wasn't I quite kilt before 1 was 
cured 1" 

" It must have been some other shop," observed Mr. 
Brookes. '* You have made a mistake." 

" Devil a bit of a mistake, except in selling jaie the plas- 
ter. Didn't I get it of a lad in this same shop*!" 

14 Nobody sells things out of this shop without my knowl- 
edge." 

The* Irishman was puzzled — he looked round the shop. 
" Well, then, if this an t the shop, it was own sister to it." 

."Timothy!" called Mr. Brookes. 

" And sure enough there was a Timothy in the other shop, 
fori heard the boy call the other by the name; however, 
it's no matter ; if it took off the skin, it also took away the 
thumbago; so the top of the morning to you, Mr. Potty-. 
kary." 

When the Irishman departed we made our appearance. 
" Japhet, did you sell a plaster to an Irishman 1" 

" Yes— doR r t you recollect, last Saturday ? and I gave you 
the shilling." 

" Very true ; but what did he ask for 1" 

" He asked for a plaster, but he was very tipsy. I show- 
ed him a blister, and he took it ;" and then I looked at Timo- 
thy and laughed. 

44 You must not play such tricks," said Mr Brookes. " J. 
see what you have been about — it was a joke to you, but not 
to him. n 
. Ur x Bfoekteu who imagined we )iad sold it to the Irishman 
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out of fun, then gave us a very severe lecture, and threat** 
ened to acquaint Mr. Cophagus if ever we played such tricks' 
again. Thus the affair blew over, and it made me very 
careful ; and, as every day I knew more about medicines, I 
was soon able to mix them, so as to be of service to those 
who applied ; and, before eighteen months had expired, I was 
trusted in mixing up all the prescriptions. At the end of 
that period Mr. Brookes left us, and I took the whole of his 
department upon myself, giving great satisfaction to Mr. 
Cophagus. 

And now that I have announced my promotion, it wilt per- 
haps be as well that I give the reader some idea of my per- 
sonal appearance, upon which I have hitherto been silent^ 
I was thin, between fifteen and* sixteen years old, very tall 
for ray age, and of my figtrre 1 had no reason to be ashamed J 
a large beaming eye, and strongly-marked aquiline nose, a 
high forehead, fair in complexion, but with very dark hainr- 
1 was always what may be termed a remarkably clean-look- 
ing boy, from the peculiarity of my skin and complexion ;• my 
teeth were small, but were transparent, and I had a very 
deep dimple in my chin. Like all embryo apothecaries, I 
carried in my appearance,- if not the look of wisdom, most 
certainly that of self-sufficiency, which does equally well- 
with the world in general. My forehead was smooth and 
very white, and my dark locks were combed baek syste- 
matically, and with a regularity that said, as plainly as hair 
could do, " r Hhe owner of this does every thing by prescrip- 
tion, measurement, and rule." With my long fingers I fold- 
ed up the little packets, with an air as thoughtful and impo- 
sing as that of a minister who has just presented a protocol* 
as interminable as unintelligible ; and the look of solemn 
sagacity with which I poured out the contents of one vial' 
into the other, would have well become the king's physician, 
when he watched the " Lord'gr anointed" in artictdo mortis: 

As 1 followed up my saturnine avocations, I generally had 
an open book on the counter beside me ; not a marbie-uov- 
ered, dirty volume, from the Minerva press, or a half-bound, 
half-guinea's worth of Colburn's fashionable trash, but a good, 
honest, heavy-looking, wisdom-implying book, horribly stuff- 
ed with epithet of drug ; a book in which Latin words were* 
redundant, and here and there were to be observed the crab- 
bed characters of Greek. Altogether, with my book and my 
look, I cut such a truly medfc^ appearance, that even the 
most guarded wotrid not hay e hesitated to allow me the sole 
conduct of a whitlow, f rf ^ m inflammation to suppuration, 
and from suppuration to ^ or have refused to confide 
lo me tfre entire suppres&i C ^ f a gumbile. Such were my 
persona] qualifications &* °ft &l*n\* that 1 was aised to the 
important office of disr^ % *Ft may say, life and death. 
It will not surprise tk n &fch M* when I tell him that I was 
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much noticed by those who came to consult or talk with 
Mr. Cophagus. " A very fine looking lad that, Mr. Copha- 
gus," an acquaintance would say. " Where did you get him 
— who is his father V 

" Father !" Mr. Cophagus would reply* when they had gain- 
ed the back parlour, but 1 could overhear him, " father, urn 
— can't tell — love concealment— child born — foundling hos- 
pital — put out — and so on." 

This was constantly occurring, and the constant occur* 
rence made me often reflect upon my condition, which oth- 
erwise I might, from the happy and even tenour of my life, 
have forgotten. When I retired to my bed, I would revolve 
in my mind all that I had gained from the governors of the 
hospital relative to myself. • The paper found in the basket 
had been given to me. ] was born in wedlock — at least so 
said the paper. The sum left with me also proved that, 
my parents could not, at my. birth, have been paupers. The 
very peculiar circumstances attending my case, only made 
me more anxious to know my parentage. 1 was now old 
enough to be aware of the value of birth, and I was also 
just entering the age of romance, and many were the strange, 
and absurd reveries in which I indulged. At one time I 
would cherish the idea that 1 was of noble, if not princely 
birth, and frame reasons for concealment. At others — but. 
it is useless to repeat the absurdities and castle-build- 
ings which were generated in my brain from mystery. My 
airy fabrics would at last disappear, and leave me in all the 
misery of doubt and abandoned hope. Mr. Cophagus, when 
the question was sometimes put to him, would say, " Good 
boy — very good boy— don't want a father." But he was 
wrong, Idid want a father; and every day the want became 
more pressing, and I found myself continually repeating the 
question, ** Who is my father ?" 



CHAPTER IL 

The departure of Mr, Brookes of course rendered me more 
able to follow up with Timothy my little professional at- 
tempts to procure pocket-money ; but, independent of these 
piUagings, by the aid of pills, and making draughts upon our 
master's legitimate profits by the assistance of draughts from 
|is shop, accident shortly enabled me to raise the ways and. 
ins in a more rapid manner. But of this directly. In 
meantime I was fast gaining knowledge ; every evening 
lad surgical and medical books, put into my hands by Mr. 
magus, who explained whenever I applied to htm, and I 
n obtained a very fair smattering of my profession.- He 
also taught me to bleed, by making me, in the first instance, 
B 3 
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puncture very scientifically ail the. larger veins of a cabbagev 
leaf, until, well satisfied with the delicacy of. my hand, and 
the precision of my eye, he wound up my instructions by 
permitting me to breathe a vein in his own arm. 

" Weil," said Timothy, when he first saw me. practising,* 
* 1 have often heard it said that there's no getting blood out 
of a turnip, but it seems there is more chance in a cabbage. 
I tell you what, Japhet, you may try your hand upon me, as- 
much as you please, for, two-pence a go," 

I consented to this arrangement, and, by dint of practising 
on* Timothy over and over again, I became quite perfect. 1 
should here observe, that my anxiety relative to my birth 1 
increased every day ; and in one of the books lent me by M** 
Cophagus, there was a dissertation upon the human frame, 
sympathies', antipathies, and also on those features; and pe- 
culiarities most likely to descend from one generation to/ 
another. It was there asserted, that the nose was the 
facial feature most likely to be transmitted from father to 
*on. As 1 before have mentioned, my nose was peculiarly 
aquiline; and after 1 had read this book, it was surprising 
with what eagerness I examined the faces of those whom k 
met : and if 1 saw a nose upon any man's face at all resem- 
bling my own, I immediately would wonder and surmise 
whether that person could be ray father. The constant; 
dwelling upon the subject at last created a species of mono-, 
mania, and a hundred times a day I would mutter to myself, 
•• Who is myfatheY ?" indeed, the very bells, when they rung, 
a peal, seemed, as in the case of Whittington, to chime the 
question ; and at last I talked so much on the subject to 
Timothy, who was my Fidus Achates and bosom friend, that^ 
I really believe, partial as he was tome, he wished my father 
at the devil. 

Our shop was well appointed with all that glare and glit- 
ter with which we decorate the " house of call" of disease 
and death. Being situated in such a thoroughfare, passen- 
gers would stop to look in, and ragged- vested, and in other 
garments still more ragged, little boys would stand to stare 
at the variety of colours, and the 'pottecary gentleman, your 
humble servant, who presided over so many labelled-in-gold 
phalanxes which decorated the sides of the shop. Among 
those who always stopped and gazed as she passed by, which 
was generally three or four times a day, was a well-dressed 
female, about forty years of age, straight as an arrow, with 
an elasticity of step, and a decision in her manner of walk- 
ing, which was almost masculine, although her .form, 
withstanding that it was tall and thin, was extremely 
nine and graceful. Sometimes she would fix her eyes 
me ; and there was a wildness in her looks, which certai 
gave a painful impression, and at the same time soiiu. 
Bated me, that when I met h er ^e, tb* 1*1** w *»ch cok- 
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tallied the powder remained unfolded, and the arm which 
was pouring out the liquid suspended. She was often re- 
marked by Timothy as well as me ; and we further remark- 
ed, that her step was not equal throughout the 4 ay. In her 
later peregrinations, towards the evening, her gait was more 
vigorous, but unequal, at the same time that her gaze was 
more steadfast. She Usually -passed the shop for the last time 
<each day about five o'clock in the afternoon. One evening, 
after we had watched her past, as we supposed, to return no 
more till the ensuing morning, for this peeping in* oo her 
part, had become an expected occurrence, and afforded much 
amusement to Timothy, who designated her as the " mad 
woman," to our great surprise, and to the alarm of Timothy, 
who sprung over the counter, and took a position by my side, 
ehe walked into the shop. Her eye appeared wild, as usual, 
but I could not make out that it was insanity ; I rather ascri* 
bed it to religious fanaticism. 1 recovered my self-posses- 
sion, and desired Timothy to hand the lady a chair, begging 
to know in what way I could be useful. Timothy walked, 
round by the end of the counter, pushed a chair near to her, 
and then made a hasty retreat to his former position. She 
declined the chair with amotion of her hand, in which there 
was mueh dignity as well as- grace, and placing upon the 
counter her hands, which were small and beautifully white, 
ehe bent forward towards me, and said, in a sweet, low 
voice, which actually startled me by its depth of melody, 

* I am very ill." 

My astonishment increased every moment. Why, I knew 
not, because the exceptions are certainly ae many as the 
general rule, we always form an estimate of the voice before 
we hear it, from the outward 'appearance of the speaker ; 
and when I looked up in her fade, which was now exposed 
to the glare of the argand lamp, and witnessed the cadaver- 
ous, pale, chalky expression on it, and the crow-feet near 
the eyes, and the wrinkles on her forehead, I should sooner 
have expected to hear a burst of heavenly symphony from a 
thunder-cloud, than such music as issued from her lips. 
- u Good Heavens, madam !" said I, eagerly and respectfully, 

* allow me to send for Mr. Cophagus." 

"By no means," replied she. "1 come to you. I am 
aware," continued she, in an under tone, •* that you dispense 
medicines, give advice, and receive money yourself." 

* I felt very much agitated,- and the blush of detection 
mounted up to my forehead. Timothy, who had heard what 
she said, showed his uneasiness in a variety of grotesque 
way*. He drew up his legs alternately, as if he were 
dancing on hot plates ; he slapped his pockets, grinned* 
clinched his fists, ground his teeth, and bit his lips till he 
made the blood come. At last he sidled up to me : " She 
fcas sheen peeping and screwing those eyas of here into this 
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shop for something. It's all up with both of us, unless you 
can buy her off." 

"J. have, madam," said I, at last, "ventured to prescribe 
in some trivial eases, and, as you say, receive money when 
my master is not here; hut I am intrusted with the till." 

" 1 know — 1 know~you need not fear me. You are too 
modest. What I would request is, that you would prescribe 
for me, as 1 have no great opinion of your master's talents." 

* If you wish it, madam," said I, bowing respectfully. 

" You have camphire julap ready made Up, have you not ?" 

"Yes, madam, replied I. 

u Then do* me the favour to send the boy with a bottle to 
my house directly." I handed down the bottle, she paid for 
it, and putting it into Timothy's hand, desired him to take it 
to the direction which she gave him. Timothy put on his 
hat, cocked his eye at me, and left us alone. 

u What is your name V\ said she^in the same melodious 
voice. 

" Japhet Newland, madam," replied I. 

" Japhet — it is a good, a scriptural name," said the lady, 
musing in half soliloquy, " Newland — that sounds of mam*, 
mon." 

" The mystery is unravelled," thought I, and I was right 
in my conjectures. "She is some fanatical Methodist." 
But I looked at her again, and heiress disclaimed the idea, 
for in it there was much taste displayed, , 

" Who gave you" that name ?" said she, after a pause, 

Theqvjestion was simple enough, but it stirred up a host 
of annoying recollections ; but, not wishing to make a con- 
fidant of her, I gently replied, as 1 used to do in the. Found- 
ling Hospital on Sunday morning — " My godfathers and god- 
mothers in my baptism, ma'am." 

" My dear sir, i am very ill," said she, after a pause, " will 
you feel my pulse !" 

I touched a wrist, and looked at a hand, that were worthy 
of being admired. " What a pity," thought I, " that she 
should be- oft), ugly, and half crazy !" 

" Do you not think that this pulse of mine exhibits con- 
siderable nervous excitement 1 I reckoned it this morning ; 
it was at a hundred and twenty." 

"It certainly beats quick," replied I; "but perhaps the 
camphire julap may prove beneficial." 

" I thank you for your advice, Mr. Newland," said she, 
laying down a guinea, * and if I am not better, I will call 
again, or send for you. Good night." 

She walked out of the shop, leaving me in no small as- 
tonishment. What could she meant 1 was lost in revery 
when Timothy returned. The guinea remained on the 
fou nter. * 

>' J met her going home," 8a j j _^ ** Bless me— a guinea, 
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— why,, Japtret !" I recounted all that had passed* " Well, 
then, it has turned out well for us, instead of ill, as I ex- 
pected." 

The us reminded me that we shared profits on these oc- 
casions, and I offered Timothy his half; but Tim, with his 
espitglerie* was not selfish, and be stoutly refused to take his 
share. He dubbed me an M. D., and said I had beat Mr. 
Cophagus already, for he had never taken a physician's fee. 

"I cannot understand it* Timothy," said I, after a few 
minutes 1 thought. 

"I can," replied Timdthy. "She has looked in at the 
window until she has fallen m love with your handsome face ; 
that's it, depend upon it?*' As I could find no other cause, 
and Tim's opinion was backed by my own vanity, I imagined 
that such must be the case. "Yes, 'tis so," continued 
iTimothy, **as the saying is, there's mone^Jbad for you." 

" I wish that it had not been by so ill-favoured a person, at 
ail events, Tim," replied I ; " I cannot return her affection." 

'* Never mind that, so long as you don't return the money." 

The next evening she made her appearance, bought, as 
before, a bottle of camphire julap— sent Timothy home with 
It, and, asking my advice, paid me another guinea. 

"Really, madam," said I, patting it back towards her, "I 
am not entitled to it." 

"Yes, you are," replied she. U I know you ha*ve no 
friends, and r also know that you deserve them. You must 
purchase books, you must study, or you never will be a great 
man." She then sat down, entered into conversation, and I 
was struck with the fire and vigour of her remarks, which 
were uttered in such a melodious tone. 

Her visits, during a month, were constant, and every time 
did she press upon me a fee. Although not in love with her 
person, I 'certainly felt very grateful, and moreover was 
charmed with the superiority of her mind. We were now 
on the most friendly and confiding terms. One evening she 
said to me, " Japhet, we have now been friends some time. 
CJan I trust you V 

'•With your life, if it were necessary," replied I. 

"1 believe it," said she. " Then, can you leave the shop 
and come to me to-morrow evening ?" 

« Yes, if you will send your maid for me, saying that you 
are not well." 

44 1 will, at eight o'clock. Farewell, then, till to-morrow." 

The next eyening I left Timothy in charge, and repaired 
to her house ; it was very respectable in outward* appear- 
ance, as well as in its furniture. I was not, however, shown 
up into the first floor, but into the room below. 

u Miss Judd will come directly, sir," said a tall, meager, 
puritanical-looking maid, shutting the door upon me. In a 
few 'minutes, during which my pulse beat .quick— for I could 
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not but expect some disclosure, whether it was to be one 
of love or mnrder I hardly knew which — Miss Aramathea 
Judd, for such was her Christian name, made her appear- 
ance, and sitting down on the sofa, requested me to take a 
seat by her. 

44 Mr. Newland," said she, " I wish to, and I think I can, 
trust you with a secret most important to me. Why I am 
obliged to do it, you will perfectly comprehend when yov 
have heard my story. Tell me, are you attached to me 1" 

This was a home question to a forward lad of sixteen. I 
took her by the hand, and when I looked down on it, I felt 
as if I was. I looked up into her faee, and felt that I was 
not. And as I now was close to her, I perceived that she 
must have some aromatic drug in her mouth, as it smelt 
strongly — this ^ave me the supposition that the breath which 
drew such Ywndious tones was not equally sweet, and I 
felt a certain inweased degree of disgust* 

4 ' I am very grateful, Miss Judd," replied 1 ; ** I hope t shall 
prove that i am attached when you confide in me. 

" Swear, then, by all that's sacred, you will not reveal 
what I do confide.'! 

44 By all that's sacred, I will not," replied I, kissing her 
hand with more fervour than I expected from myself* 

il Do me, then, the favour to excuse me one minute," She 
left the room, and in a very short time returned, in the same 
dress, and in every other point the same person, but with a 
young and lively face of not more, apparently, than twenty- 
two or twenty-three years old. I started as if J had seen 
an apparition. " Yes," said she, smiling, ** you now see 
Aramathea Judd without disguise ; and you are the first who 
has seen that face for more than two years. Before I pro- 
ceed further, again I say, may I trust you — swear !" 

44 1 do swear," replied I, and took her hand for the book, 
which this time I kissed with pleasure, over and over again. 
Like a young jackass as 1 was, 1 still retained her hand, 
throwing as much persuasion as 1 possibly could in my eyes. 
In fact, I did enough to have softened the hearts of three 
bonnet-makers. I began to feel most dreadfully in love, 
and thought of marriage, and making my fortune, and 1 don't 
know what; but all this was put an end to by one simple 
short sentence, delivered in a very decided but soft voice, 
" Japhet, don't be silly." • .. • 

I was crushed, and all my hopes crushed with me. I 
dropped her hand, and sat like a fool. 

"And now hear me. I am, as you must have "already 
found out, an impostor; that is, I aifl whatis called a reli- 
gious adventuress — a new term I ar^"> an ^ perhaps only 
applicable to a very few. jyj v * " «■»»« r%nnsidp.M»d w a 
certain sect to be a great ~— ^ 
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flen&e ; nevertheless, there are hundreds who believed in her, 
and do so now. Brought up with my aunt, I soon found out 
what fools and dupes may be made of mankind by taking 
advantage of their'eredulity. She had her religious inspira- 
tions, her trances, and her convulsions, and 1 was always 
behind the scenes : she confided in me, and I may say that \ 

I was her only confidant. You cannot* therefore, wonder 
at toy practising that deceit to which 1 have been brought 
up from almost my infancy. In person I am the exact coun- 
terpart of what my aunt was at my age, equally so in figure 
as now disguised to resemble that of a woman of her age." 
I looked when she said this, and perceived that, by carrying 
the bones of her stays up very high, she had contrived to 
give an appearance of fatness to a breast which seemed 
to sweU with indignation at such treatment.. " I often had 
dressed myself in my aunt's clothes, put on her cap and 
front, and then the resemblance was. very striking. My 
aunt fell sick and died, but she promised the disciples that 
she would reappear to them, and they believed her. I did 
not. She was buried, and by many her return was anx- 
iously expected. It occurred to me about a week after- 
ward that 4 might contrive to deceive them. 1 dressed in 
my aunt's clothes, I painted and disguised my face as you 
have seen, and the deception was complete, even to myself, 
as* I surveyed myself in the glass. I boldly set off in the 
evening to the tabernacle, which 1 knew they still frequent- 
ed—came into the midst of them, speaking in the unknown 
tongue, and they fell down and worshipped me as a proph> 
etess risen from the dead ; deceived, indeed, by my appear* 
ance, but still more deceived by their own credulity. For 
two years 1 have been omnipotent with them ; but there is 
one difficulty which shakes the faith of the new converts, 
and new converts. I must have, Japhet, as the old ones die, 
or I should not be able to fee my physician. It is this : by 
habit I can almost throw myself into a stupor or a convul- 
sion ; but to do that effectually, to be able to carry on the de- 
ception for so long a time, and to undergo the severe fatigue 
attending such violent exertion, it is necessary that I have 
recourse to stimulants — do you understand V* 

44 1 do," replied I. " I have more than once thought you 
under the influence of them towards the evening. I'm afraid 
that you take more than is good for your health." * 

" Not more than 1 require for what I have to undergo to 
keep up the faith of my disciples ; but there are many who 
waver, some who doubt, and I find that my movements are 
watched. 1 cannot trust the woman in this house. I think 
she is a spy set upon me, but I cannot remove her, as this 
house, and all which it contains, are not mine, but belong to 
the disciples in general. There is another woman, not far 
off, who is my rival v she calls me an impostor, and says 
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that hers is the true unknown tongue, and mineis not. TW» 
will be rather difficult for her to prove," continued- she, 
with a mocking smile, " as neither is or can be understood. 
Beset as 1 am, I require your assistance, for you must be 
aware that it is rather discreditable to a prophetess, who 
has risen from the dead, to be seen all day at the gin-shop; 
yet without stimulants now I could not exist.*' 

" And how can I assist youV 

" By sending me as medicine that which I dare no longer 
procure in any other way, and keeping the secret which I 
have imparted." 

•• 1 will do both with pleasure ; but yet," said I, ** is it not 
a pity, a thousand pities, that one so young — and, if you wtM 
allow me to add, so lovely, should give herself up to ardent 
spirits? Why," continued I, taking her small whitahand, 
"why should you carry on the deception? why sacrifice 
your health, and, I may say, your happiness— " What more 
I might have said 1 know* not, probably it might have beea 
an offer of marriage, but she cut me short. 

" Why does everybody sacrifice their health, their happi- 
ness, their all, but for ambition and the love of power ? It is 
true, as long as this little beauty lasts. I might be courted as 
a woman, but never should £ be worshipped as — 1 may say 
— a god. No, no — there is something too delightful in that 
adoration, something too pleasant in witnessing a crowd of 
fools stare, and, three times my age, falling down and kis» 
sing the hem of my garment. This is, indeed, adoration ! the 
delight arising from it is so great, that all other passions are 
crushed by it — it absorbs all other feelings, and has closed 
my heart even against love, Japhet. I could not, I would 
not debase myself, sink so low in my own estimation, as to 
allow so paltry a passion to have dominion over me : and in- 
deed, now that I am so wedded to stimulants, even if I were 
no longer a prophetess, it never could." 

" But is not intoxication one of the most debasing of ail 
habits]" 

"I grant you, in itself; but with jne and in my situation 
it is different. I fall to rise again, and higher. I cannot be 
what 1 am without I stimulate — I cannot stimulate without 
stimulants; therefore it is but a means to a great and glo- 
rious ambition." 

I had more conversation with her before I left, but noth- 
ing appeared to move her resolution, and I left her, lament* 
ing, in the first place, that she had abjured love, because^ 
notwithstanding the orris-root which she kept in her mouth 
to take away the smell of the spirits, 1 found myself very 
much taken with such beauty of person, combined with so 
much vigour of mind ; and, in the second, that one so young 
should carry on a system of deceit and self-destruction.— 
When I rose to go away she put five^oineas in my hand, to 
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enable me to purchase what-she required. " Add to this one 
small favour," said I, ** Aramathea— allow me a kiss." - 

"A kiss!" replied she, with scorn; *'no, Japhet; look 
upon me, for it is the last time you will behold my youth ; 
look upon me a sa sepulchre, fair without, but unsavoury and 
rottenness within. Let me do a greater kindness ; let me 
awaken your dormant energies, and plant that ambition in your 
soul which may lead to all that is great and good — a better 
path, and more worthy of a man, than the one which I have 
partly chosen, and partly destiny has decided for me. Look 
upon me as a friend ; although, perhaps, you truly say, no 
friend unto myself. Farewell—remember that to-morrow 
you will send the medicine which I require." 

I left her, and returned home : it was late. I went to bed, 
and having disclosed as much to Timothy as I could safely 
venture to do, I fell fast asleep, but her figure and her voice 
haunted me in my dreams. At one time she appeared before 
me in her painted ena'melled face, and then the mask fell off, 
and 1 fell at her feet to worship her extreme beauty ; then 
her beauty would vanish, and she would appear an image of 
loathsomeness and deformity, and I felt suffocated with the 
atmosphere impregnated with the smell of liquor. I would 
wake and compose myself again, glad to be rid of the horrid 
dream, but again would she appear, with a hydra's tail, like 
Sin in Milton's Paradise Lost, wind herself round me, her 
beautiful face gradually changing into that of a skeleton. I 
cried out with terror, and awoke to sleep no. more, and 
effectually cured by my dream of the penchant which I felt 
towards Miss Aramathea Judd. 

The next day I sent Timothy to purchase some highly rec- 
tified white brandy, which 1 coloured with a blue tincture, 
and added to it a small proportion of the -essence of cinna- 
mon,- to disguise the smell; a dozen large vials, carefully 
tied up and sealed, were despatched to her abode. She now 
seldom called unless it was early in the morning; 1 made 
repeated visits to her house to receive money, but no longer 
to make love. One day I requested permission to be pres- 
ent at their meeting, and to this she gave immediate con- 
sent ; indeed, we were on the most intimate terms ; and 
when she perceived that I no longer attempted to play the 
fool, I was permitted to remain for hours with her in con- 
versation. She had, as she told me she intended, re-enam- 
elled and painted her face, but knowing what beauty was 
concealed underneath, I no. longer felt any disgust. 

Timothy was very much pleased at his share of this ar- 
rangement, as he seldom brought her the medicine without 
pocketing a half crown. For two months all went on well ; 
out Timothy had such curiosity to attend one of these meet- 
ings, that ha himself asked Miss Judd's permission, It was 
granted ; he went there with me, witnessed the scene of 
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folly, duplicity, and credulity, and without my having any 
idea of what he intended, he formed a project in bis own 
head by which to expose it, his love of fun overcoming all 
motives arising from interest and prudence. 

We had some difficulty to obtain permission for both of us 
to go out, but Mr. Oophagus consented, as we had not had a 
holyday for the whole period we had been in his service. 
He stayed at home, and we went to drink tea with Miss 
J odd, by appointment, as we asserted. But Timothy was 
determined to go a second time to the meeting, that he might 
put his projects into execution. I again applied to Mr. Oo- 
phagus, little thinking that I was taking a step which would 
put an end to all the presentation guineas which I received 
in return for my supplying Miss Judd with the means of de* 
ceiving her disciples. 

" Out again," said Mr. Oophagus, " when— win-why—- 
no, no." 

1 replied that we had free admission's presented to us for 
one of the minor theatres, and that we had never been to a 
theatre in our lives. 

41 Theatre — music — all for nothing — good — what's the 
play T 

" Mock Doctor, sir, and another." . * 

•*• Mock Doctor— cut up profession — urn — bad — very funny,' 
and so on. Go." And so we went. 

Timothy had not taken his basket of medicine on that day, 
as I thought, and he put it on his arm ; but the rogue had- 
delivered it before, still he carried his basket. The disciples > 
were all collected when we arrived, and on our entering the ; 
drawing-room, on the first floor, we found Miss Judd in her 
low pulpit, not a little the worse for liquor, but, nevertheless, ; 
all the better able to act her part. I took my place, as I . 
generally did when I went there, behind the pulpit, where i 
perceived that a store of vials full of my medicine were de-. 
posited, in case she should require them, a circumstance 
which did not escape the mischief-loving Timothy. Miss 
Judd had just commenced her shrieks— 44 Ullitna! Ullimal. 
protocol parbihi chron ton — UUima ! Ullima \ there is a little . 
light." Two old fools, with spectacles, were taking down 
the words which escaped from her lips on large books, al- 
ready filled with her former inspirations, of which they sup- 
posed that one day they were to receive the key. Another 
dose from one of my bottles, which stood beside on the pul- > 
pit, and she again commenced her violent gestures and 
strange jargon, orying out, "There is more light — Ullimal 
Ullima ! Yes, there sure is light — is light ;" and then, over- 
come with her violence and frantic gesticulations, she fell 
down, as they supposed, in a trance, in which she asserted . 
she was permitted to view the mansions of the blessed. I 
received her into my arms, and laid hex on the floor of the 
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room, and now half a dozen old women, who considered that 
they also had heen favoured with the tongues, commenced a 
simultaneous howl, enough to frighten away the evil spirit. 
At last they threw themselves down on the floor in apparent 
convulsions. Timothy ran to them, *nd pouring down their 
throats vial after vial, the contents of which they sucked in 
greedily, soon made them more outrageous, while the other 
disciples, seated on each side of the room, on two long forms, 
cried out, " A visitation, a visitation ! Hosannah to on high 
— Hosannah to the prophetess !" 

This blasphemy continued about half. an hour, when Ara- 
fnathea rose, as if recovered from her trance, but the liquor 
had had its effect ; her gait was trembling, and she required 
my support to gain the pulpit. She had just obtained her po- 
sition, and, holding on by both, hands, was about to address 
the meeting, when Timothy, who* had purchased about two 
score of sparrows, and had them concealed in his basket, 
opened the lid and let them all fly ; they immediately flew 
to the lights, which they extinguished, and ail was in dark* 
ness. To the howling of the drunken old women were now 
added the cries of alarm. Timothy jumped on the table, and 
With a piece of phosphorus, which he had in a small vial of 
water all ready, marked out on his own clothes and person, 
rib after rib, bone after bone, until he appeared by degrees, 
to their astonished eyes, to form himself into a fiery skele* 
ton. Then came shrieks of horror and dismay ; the uproar 
was astounding. " Beelzebub Alreddin !— Ullima ! Ullima !— 
Avaunt Ashteroth ! — A vaunt! Ullima! my Ullima !*— Proph- 
etess, where are you ?" Up they all rose at last, for fear 
had hitherto held them to their seats— -up they all rose, like 
two coveys of birds, to escape from the evil one, who they 
imagined had entered into their tabernacle ; but Timothy 
had walked behind the forms, and having procured about two 
dozen small gimlets, had silently and unperceived fixed every 
man and woman by their clothes to the long forms on which 
they had been seated, so that, when they all got up, the forms 
adhered to and connected them all together, and the fall of 
one or two brought down all the rest, sprawling, kicking, and 
shrieking on the floor, in their horror and dismay. It was a 
pandemonium — and Timothy on the table, flaming in phos- 
phorus, looked like Satan when he called the fallen angels 
from the fiery gulf. For myself, aware of what would take 
place, I drew the now almost insensible form of Aramathea 
away from the pulpit, and contrived to gain the door and 
carry her down stairs. Timothy, after adding one or two 
yells to increase the clamour and dismay, sprang from the 
table and followed me. Just as we had closed the parlour 
door, the police burst in and ascended the stairs, and we 
took that opportunity to escape, carrying the insensible Ara- 
mathea between us. Notwithstanding some opposition on 
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the part of the crowd collected outside, we contrived to get 
clear of it, and at last gained the house of Mr. Cophagus. 

"Ha!" cried he, opening the door, "what's all tbist— 
young woman — run over — much hurt, and so on?" 

" Not very much hurt, sir, I believe," replied I, " but very 
much frightened," as we carried her into the back partour 5 
and laid her on the sofa. 

Mr. .Cophagus proceeded to examine her; he felt her 
pulse — he opened her eyelids — he smelt her breath. ** Ah !" 
said he, " can't prescribe — bad wdman— quite drunk— gin- 
urn — compounds, and so on. H * He then went to the door, 
called a watchman, ordered Miss Judd to be taken to the 
watchhouse, where she was locked up with all her disciples, 
who had preceded her. We dared not make any objections. 
The next day I was informed by report of the exposure 
which had taken place, and never after that heard any more 
of Miss Aramathea Judd. 

I blamed Timothy very much for his unguarded behaviour* 
but he defended himself, by observing that it was his duty to 
unmask hypocrisy so nefarious, and that there could be no 
good derived from money bestowed, as it had been on us, for 
such a pernicious confederacy. I could not deny the truth 
of his observations ? and when I reflected, I* blushed at the 
sums I had received and squandered away. We continued to 
live in the greatest harmony, and I found favour more and 
more in the sight of Mr. Cophagus* 



CHAPTER III. 

- After this affair of Miss Judd, I adhered steadily to ray 
business, and profiting by the advice given me by that young 
person, improved rapidly iii my profession, as well as m 
general knowledge ; but my thoughts, as usual, were upon 
one subject — my parentage, and the mystery hanging over 
it. My eternal reveries became at )a3t so painful, that 1 had 
recourse to reading to drive them away ; and subscribing to a 
good circulating library, 1 was seldom without a book in my 
hand. By this time i had been nearly two years and a half 
with Mr. Cophagus, when an adventure occurred which I 
must attempt to describe with all the dignity with which it 
ought to be invested. .*. 

This is a world of ambition, competition, and rivalry? > 
Nation rivals nation, and /lies to arms, cutting the throats* 
of a few thousand on each side, till one finds that it has tHg 
worst of it. Man rivals man a^d hence detraction, duels, 
and individual death. Woman rivals woman, and hence* 
loss of reputation and poaftu * vi h*gh> and lo8S of nair &»* 
fighting with pattens in w: vf*. Are we then to be sur- „ 
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prised that this* universal passion, undeterred by the smell 
of drugs and poisonous compounds, should enter into apothe- 
caries' shops ? Certainly not. Let me proceed. But two 
streets — two very short streets from our own — was situated 
the single-fronted shop of Ebenezer Pleggit. Thank. Heaven, 
it was only single-fronted ; there, at least, we had the ascend- 
ency over thera. Upon other points, our advantages were 
more equally balanced. Mr. Pleggit had two large coloured 
bottles more in his window than we had: but then we had 
two hones, and he had only one. He tied over the corks 
of his bottles with red-coloured paper ; we covered up the 
lips of our bottles with true blue. It certainly was the case 
-<~for, though an enemy, l'U do him justice— that after Mr.' 
Brookes had left us, Mr. Pleggit had two shopmen, and Mr. 
Cophagus only one ; but then that one was Mr. Japhet New- 
land ; besides, one of his assistants had only one eye, and 
the other .squinted horribly ; so, if we measured by eyes, 
I think the advantage was actually on our side ; and, as far 
as ornament went, most decidedly ; for who would not rather 
prefer putting on his Chimney-piece one handsome .ele- 
gant vase, than two damaged, ill-looking pieces of crockery ? 
Mr. Pleggit had certainly a gilt mortar and pestle o^r jjus 
door, which Mr. Cophagus v had omitted when hefaneUhed 
his shop; but then the mortar had a great crack 4B«rn*&he 
middle, and the pestle had lost its knob. And, let me a$k 
-those who have been accustomed to handle it, what is a 
pestle without a knob? On the whole, 1 think, with the 
advantage of having two fronts, like Janus, we certainly 
had the best of the comparison ; but I shall leave the im- 
partial to decide. AH 1 can say is, that the feuds of the 
rival houses were most bitter — the hate intense — the mutual 
scorn unmeasurable. Did Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit meet Mr. 
Phineas Cophagus in the street, the former immediately be- 
gan to spit as if he had swallowed some of his own vile 
adulterated drugs ; and in rejoinder, Mr. Cophagus immedi- 
ately raised the cane from his nose high above his forehead 
in so threatening an attitude, as almost to warrant the other 
swearing the peace against him, muttering, " Ugly puppy — 
knows nothing — um — patients die — and so on." It may be 
well supposed that this spirit of enmity extended through 
the lower branches of the rival houses — the assistants and I 
were at deadly feud;. and this feud was even more deadly 
between the boys who carried out the medicines, and whose 
baskets might, in some measure, have been looked upon as 
thejival ensigns of the parties, they themselves occupying 
theftangerous and honourable post of standard- be arer* 
Timothy, although the kindest-hearted fellow in the world, 
was as good a hater as Dr. Johnson himself could have 
wished to meet with ; and when sometimes his basket was 

♦ not so well filled as usual, he would fill up with empty bot- 
4 



ilea betow, rather than the credit of the house should be 
suspected, and his deficiencies create a smile of scorn in the 
mouth of his red-haired antagonist, when they happened to 
meet going their rounds. As yet, no actual collision had 
taken place between either the principals or the. subordinates 
of the hostile factions; but it was fated that this stale of 
quiescence should no longer remain. 

Homer has sung the battles of gods, demigods, and he- 
roes; Milton the strife of angels. Swift has been great in 
his battle of the books ; but I am not aware that the battle 
of the vials has as yet been sung ; and it requires a greater 
genius than was to be found in those who portrayed the 
conflict of heroes, demigods, gods, angels, or books, to do 
adequate justice to the mortal strife which took place be- 
tween the lotions, potions, draughts, pills, and embrocations. 
I must tell the. story as well as 1 can, leaving it a» an out- 
line for a future epic. 

Burning with all the hate which infuriated the breasts of 
the two houses of Capulet and Montague, hate each day 
increasing from years of " bitiBg thumbs" at each other, and 
yet no excuse presenting itself for an affray, Timothy Old- 
. raizoR — for on such an occasion it would be a sin to omit 
his whole designation— Timothy Old mi xon, I say, burning 
with hate and eager with haste, turning a corner of the 
street, with his basket, well filled with medicines, hanging on 
his left arm, encountered, equally eager in bis haste, and 
equally burning in his hstie, the red-haired Mercury of Mr. 
Ebenezer Pleggit. Great was the concussion of the oppo- 
sing baskets, dire was the crash of many of the vials, and 
dreadful was the mingled odour of the abominations which 
escaped, and poured through the wicker interstices. Two 
ladies from Bilingsgate who were near, indulging in their 
rhetorical powers, stopped short. Two tom-cats, who 
were on an adjacent roof, just fixing their eyes of enmity, 
and about to fix their claws, turned their eyes to the scene 
below. Two political antagonists stopped their noisy argu- 
ments. Two dustmen ceased to ring their bells; and two 
little urchins, eating cherries from the crowns of their hats, 
lost sight of their fruit, and stood aghast with fear. They 
met, and met with such violence, that they each rebounded 
many paces ; but, like stalwart knights, each kept his basket 
and his feet: A few seconds to recover breath ; one wither' 
Ing, fiery look from Timothy, returned by hi» antagonist, 
one Dash of the memory in each, to tell them that they each 
had the la on their side, and "Take that!" was roart^ by 
Timothy, planting a well-directed blew with hie dexteffand 
dexterous hand upon the sinister and shiisterous eye of hie 
opponent. " Take that !" continued he, as his adversary 
reeled back; "take that, and be d — d t0 >* ou > fo1 ' running 
against a gentleman." j 
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Heof the rjrtneund hair had retreated, because, so violent 
was the blow, he could not help so doing, and we all must* 
yield to fate. But it was not from fear* Seizing a vile 
potation that was labelled " To be taken immediately," and 
hurling it with demoniacal force right on the chops of the 
courageous Timothy, " Take that !" cried he» with a ran- 
corous yell. The missile, well directed as the spears of 
Homer's heroes, came full upon the bridge of Timothy's 
pose, and the fragile glass, shivering, inflicted divers wounds 
upon his physiognomy, and at the same time poured forth 
a dark burnt-sienna-coloured balsam, to heal them, giving 
pain unutterable. Timothy, disdaining to lament the agony 
of his wounds, followed the example of his antagonist; and 
hastily seizing a similar. bottle, of much larger dimensions, 
threw it with such force, that it split between the eyes of 
his opponent. Thus, with these dreadful weapons, did they, 
commence the mortal strife. 

The lovers of gwd order, or at least of fair play, gathered 
round the combatants, forming an almost iqi pregnable ring, 
yet of sufficient dimensions to avoid the missiles. " Go it % 
red-head /" — " Bravo ! while-apron .'" resounded on every 
side. Draughts now met draughts in their passage through 
the circumambient air, and exploded like shells over a be- 
sieged town. Boluses were fired with the precision of can- 
non-shot, pill-boxes were thrown with such force that they 
hurst like grape and canister, while acids and alkalis hissed, 
as they neutralized each other's power, with all the venom, 
of expiring snakes, * l Bravo! white-apron!" — " Red-hair 
for ever !" resounded on every side* as. the conflict contin- 
ued with unabated vigour. The ammunition was fast ex- 
pending on both sides, when Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit, hearing, 
the noise, and perhaps smelling his own drugs, was so un- 
fortunately rash, and so unwisely foolhardy, as to break 
through the sacred ring, advancing from behind, with up- 
lifted cane, to fell the redoubtable Timothy, when a mixture 
of his own, hurled by his own red-haired champion, caught 
him in his open mouth, breaking against his only two re- 
maining^ front teeth, extracting them as the discharged liquid 
ran down his throat, and turning him as sick as a dog. He 
fell — was taken away on a shutter*— and it was some days 
before he was again to be seen in his shop dispensing those 
medicines which, on this fatal occasion, he would but too 
gladly have dispensed with. 

Reader, have you not elsewhere read, in the mortal fray 
between knights, when the casque has been beaten off, the 
shieW lost, and the sword shivered, how they have resorted 
to closer and more deadly strife, with their daggers raised 
on high \ Thus it was with Timothy ; his means had failed, 
and, disdaining any longer to wage a distant combat, hei 
closed vigorously with his panting enemv, overthrew him 
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in the first struggle, seizing from his basket the only weap- 
ons which remained, .one single vial, and one single box of 
pills. As he sat upon his prostrate foe, first he forced the ' 
box of pills into his gasping mouth, and then with the lower 
end of the vial he drove it down his throat, as a gunner- 
rams home the wad and shot into a thirty-two pound car- 
ronade. Choked with the box, the fallen knight held up his 
hands for quarter : but Timothy continued, until the end of 
the vial breaking out the top and bottom* of the pasteboard 
receptacle, forty-and-eight of antibilious pills rolled in haste' 
•down Red-head's throat* Timothy seized his basket, and, 
amid the shouts of triumph, walked away. His fallen* 
created adversary coughed up the remnants of the paste- 
board, Once more breathed, and was led disconsolate to the 
neighbouring pump; while Timothy regained our shop with 
his blushing honours thick upon hiin. 

But 1 must drop the vein heroical. Mr. Cophagus, who 
was at home when Timothy returned, was at first very 
much inclined to "be wroth at the loss of so much medicine; 
but when he heard the story, and the finale, he was so 
pleased at Tim's double victory over Mr. Pleggit and his 
messenger, that he actually put his hand in his pocket, and 
pulled out a half crown. 

Mr. Pleggit, On the contrary, was any thing but pleased; 
he went to a lawyer, and commenced an action for assault 
and battery, and all the neighbourhood did nothing but talk 
about the affray which had taken place, and the action at 
law which it was said would take place in the ensuing term. 

But, with the exception of this fracas, which ended in the 
action not holding good, whereby the animosity was in- 
creased, I have little to recount during the remainder of the 
time I served uuder Mr. Cophagus. 1 had been more than 
three years with him, when my confinement became insup- 
portable. I had but one idea, which performed an everlast- 
ing cycle in my brain. Who was my father ? And 1 should 
have abandoned the profession to search the world in the 
hope of finding my progenitor, had it not been that I was 
without the means. Latterly I had hoarded up all I could 
collect ; but the sum was small, much too small for the pro* 
posed expedition. 1 became melancholy, indifferent to the 
business, and slovenly in my appearance, when a circum- 
stance .occurred which put an end to my further dispensing 
medicines, and left me a free agent. 

It happened one market-day that there was an overdriven, 
infuriated beast, which was making sad havoc. Crowds of 
people were running past our shop in one direction, and the 
cries of " Mad bull !" were re-echoed in every'quarter. Mr. 
Cophagus, who was in the shop, and to whom, as I have 
before observed, a mad bull was a source of great profit, 
very naturally looked out of the shop t0 a3certain whether 
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the animal was near to us. In most other countries, when 
people hear of .any danger, they generally avoid it by in- 
creasing their distance ; but in England* it is too often the 
case, that they are so fond of indulging their curiosity, that, 
they run to the danger. Mr. Cophagus, who perceived the 
people running one way, naturally supposed, not being aware 
of the extreme proximity of the animal, that the people were 
running to see what was the matter, and turned his eyes in 
that direction, walking out on the pavement that he might 
have a fairer view. He was just observing, ** Can't say — 
fear — um~*rascal Pleggit — close to him — get all the custom 
—wounds — contusions — and — " when the animal came sud- 
denly round the corner upon Mr. Cophagus, who had his 
eyes the other way, and, before he could escape, tossed him 
right through his own shop windows, and landed him on the 
counter. Not satisfied with this, the beast followed him into 
the «hop. Timothy and I pulled Mr. Cophagus over towards 
us, and he dropped inside the counter, where we also crouch- 
ed, frightened out of our wits. To our great horror the bull 
made one or two attempts to leap the counter ; but not suc- 
ceeding, and being now attacked by the dogs and butcher 
boys, he charged at them through the door* carrying away 
our best scales on his horns as a trophy, as he galloped 
out of the shop in pursuit of his persecutors. When the 
shouts and hailoos were at some little distance, Timothy 
and 1 raised our heads and looked round us ; and perceiving 
that all was safe, we proceeded to help Mr. Cophagus, who 
remained on the floor bleeding, and in a state of insensibility. 
We carried him into the back parlour, and laid him on the 
sofa. I desired Timothy to run for surgical aid as fast as he 
could, while I opened a vein ; and in a few minutes he re- 
turned with our opponent, Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. We strip- 
ped Mr. Cophagus, and proceeded to examine him. " Bad 
case this — very bad case, indeed, Mr. Newland — dislocation 
of the os humeri — severe contusion on the os frontis — and 
I'm very much afraid there is some intercostal injury. Very 
sorry, very sorry, indeed, for my brother Cophagus." But 
Mr. Pleggit did not appear to be sorry ; on the contrary, he 
appeared to perform his surgical duties with the greatest 
glee. 

Yfe reduced the dislocation, and then carried Mr. Copha- 
gus up to his bed. In an hour he was sensible, and Mr. 
Pleggit took his departure, shaking hands with Mr. Copha- 
gus, and wishing him joy of his providential escape. 

44 Bad job, Japhet," said Mr. Cophagus to me. 

44 Very bad, indeed, sir ; but it might have been worse.*' 

* Worse — um — no, nothing worse— not possible.'* 

** Why, sir, you might have been killed." 

tt Poon ! didn't mean that— meant Pleggit — rascal— tnn— - 

4* 
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kill me if he can— sha'n't though— soon get rid of him— and 



so on." 



'.* You will not require his farther attendance* now that 
your shoulder is reduced. I can very well-attend upon you." 

4 * Very true, Japhet ; — but won't go— sure of that — damned 
rascal — quite pleased — I saw it — uni — eyes twinkled — smile 
checked — and so on." « 

That evening Mr. Pleggit called in, as Mr. Cophagusf said 
that he would, and the latter showed a great deal of impa- 
tience ; but Mr. Pleggit repeated his visits over and oyer 
again, and I observed that Mr. Cophagus no longer made any 
objection ; ori the contrary, he seemed anxious for his coming, 
and more so after he was convalescent, and able to sit at his 
, table. But the mystery was soon divulged. It appeared 
that Mr. Cophagus, although he was very glad that other 
people should suffer from mad bulls, and come to be cured, 
viewed the case in a very different light when the bull thought 
proper to toss him ; and having now realized a comfortable 
independence, he had resolved to retire from business, and 
from a site attended with so much danger. A hint of this 
escaping when Mr. Pleggit was attending him on the third 
day after his accident, the latter, who knew the value of the 
locale, also hinted, that if Mr. Cophagus was inclined so to 
do, that he would be most happy to enter into an arrange- 
ment with hiin. Self-interest will not only change friend- 
ship into enmity, in this rascally world, but also turn enmity 
into friendship. .All Mr. Pleggit's enormities, and all Mr. 
Cophagus's shameful conduct, were mutually forgotten. In 
less than ten minutes it was " My dear Mr. Pleggit, -and so 
on," and " My dear brother Cophagus" 

In three weeks every thing had been arranged between 
them, and the shop, fixtures, stock in trade, and good- will, 
were all the property of our ancient antagonist. But, although 
Mr. Pleggit could shake hands with Mr. Cophagus for his fix- 
tures and good-will, yet, as Timothy and I were not included in 
the good-will, neither were we included among the fixtures, and 
Mr. Cophagus could not, of course, interfere wilh Mr. Pleg- 
git's private arrangements. HWdid all he could do in the way 
of recommendation, but Mr. Pleggit Jiad not forgotten my oc- 
casional impertinence, or the battle of the bottles. I really 
think that his ill-will against Timothy was one reason for pur* 
chasing the good-will of Mr. Cophagus, and we were very gen- 
tly told by Mr. Pleggit that he would have no occasion for our 
services. Mr. Cophagus offered to procure me another situa- 
tion as soon as he could, and at the same time presented me 
with twenty guineas, as a proof of his regard and apprecia- 
tion of my effliduct — but this sum put in my hand decided 
me : I thanked him, and told him I had other views at pres- 
ent, but hoped he would let me know where I might find 
him hereafter, as 1 should be glad to see him again. H* 



told me he would leave his address for me at the Foundling, 
and shaking me heartily lay the hand, we parted. Timothy 
was then summoned. Mr. Cophagus gave him five guineas, 
and wished him good fortune. 

" And now, Japhet* what are you about to do V saidTim- 
Dthy, as he -descended into the shop. 

"To do," replied I; "lam about to leave you, which is 
the only thing I am sorry for. I am going, Timothy, in 
search of my fathei>" 

** Well," replied Timothy, "I feel as you do, Japhet, that it 
will be hard to part; and there is another thing on my mind 
— which is, I am very sorry that the bull did not break the 
rudimans (pointing to the* iron mortar and pestle) ; had he but 
half the spite I have against it, he would not have left a 
piece as big as a thimble. I've a great mind to have a smack 
at it before I go." 

" You will only injure Mr. Cophagus, for the mortar will 
not then be paid for." 

: " Very true ; and as he has just given me five guineas,! will 
refrain from my just indignation. But, Japhet Jet me speak to 
you. I don't know how you feel, but I feel as if I could not 
part with you. I do not want to go in search of my father 
particularly. They say, It's a wise child that knows its own 
rather — but, as there can be no doubt of my other parent,— 
if I can only hit upon her, I have a strong inclination to go 
in search of my mother, and, if you like my company, why 
I will go with you — always, dear Japhet," continued Tim, 
"keeping in ray mind the. great difference between a person 
who has been feed as an M. D. and a lad who only carries 
out his prescriptions." 

" Do you really mean to say, Tim, that you will go with 
me?" 

" Yes, to the end of the world, Japhet, as your compan- 
ion, your friend, and your servant, if you require it. I love 
you, Japhet, and I will serve you faithfully." 

44 My dear Tim, I am delighted ; now 1 am really happy : 
we will have but one purse, and but one interest ; if I find 
good fortune, you shall share it." 

" And if you meet with bad luck, I will share that too— so 
the affair is settled — and as here come Mr. Pleggit's assist- 
ants, with only one pair of eyes between them, the sooner 
we pack up the better." 

In half an hour all was ready ; a bundle each contained 
our wardrobes. We descended from our attic, walked 
• proudly through the shop, without making any observation, 
or-taking any notice of our successors ; all the notice taken 
was by Timothy, who turned round and shook his fist at his 
old enemies, the iron mortar and pestle ; and there we 
were, standing on the pavement, with the wide world before 
us, and quite undecided which way we should go* 
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"Is it to be east or west, north or south, Japhet?" 
Timothy. 

u The wise men came from the east," replied I. 

" Then they must have travelled west," said Tim ; " I 
£how our wisdom by doing the same." 

"Agreed." 

Passing by a small shop, we purchased two good s 
as defenders, as well as to hang our bundles on — and < 
get upon our pilgrimage. 



CHAPTER IV*. 

I belikve it to be a very general action, when pec 
iOff upon a journey, to reckon up their means— tha 
jcount the money which they may have m their p 
At all events, this was done by Timothy and me, and 
$hat my stock amounted to twenty-two pounds eight* 
lings, and Timothy's to the five guineas presented 
Cophagus, and three halfpence which were in the c> 
Jiis waistcoat pocket — sum total, twenty-eight pour 
phillings an<l three halfpence ; a very handsome sui 
thought, with which to commence our peregrinati 
ias I observed to Timothy, sufficient to last us for 
arable time, if husbanded with care. 

" Yes," replied he, M but we must husband our 
,Japhet, or we shall soon be tired, and very soon 
pur shoes* I vote we take a hackney-coach." 

*> Take a hackney-coach, Tim! we mustn't ib 
yre cannot afford such a luxury ; you can't be lirt 
are now only just clear of Hyde Park Corner." 

* Still I think we had better take a coach, J 
Jiere is one coming. 1 always do take one when 
medicines, to make up for the time I lose loo? 
iShops, and playing peg in the ring." 

I now understood what Timothy meant, which 
behind and have a ride for nothing. I consente 
jrangement, and we got up behind one which ' 
ivell filled inside. " The only difference betwe 
pnd outside passenger in a hackney-coach is, 
pays, and the other does not," said I to Tin 
rolled along at the act of parliament speed of f< 
from-. 

" That depends upon circumstances : if we s 
jn all probability we shall not only have our ri< 
in the bargain. 1 ' 

h With the coachman's whip, 1 presume ! M 

"Exactly." And Timothy had hardly tir 
mrords out of his mouth, when flac, flac, came ti 
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our eyes — a little envious wretch, with his shirt hanging out 
of his trousers, having balled out, Cut behind ! Not wishing 
to have our faces or our behinds cut' any more, we hastily- 
descended, and reached the footpath, after having gained 
about three miles on the road before we were discovered. 

" That wasn't a bad lift, Japhet ; and, as for the whip, I 
never mind ' that with corduroys. And now, Japhet, 111 teli 
you something: we must get into a wagon, if we can find 
one going down the road, as soon as it is dark." 

" But that will cost money, Tim." 

"It's economy* 1 tell you; for a shilling, if you bargain, 
you may ride the whole night; and if we stop at a public 
house to sleep, we shall have to pay for our beds, as well as 
be obliged to order something to eat, and pay dearer for it 
than if we buy what we want at the cooks' shops." 

44 There is sense in What you say, Timothy ; we will look 
out for a wagon." 

44 Oh ! it's no use now — wagons are like black beetles, not 
only in shape, but in habits, they only travel by night— tat 
least most of th«m do. We are now coming inro long, 
dirty Brentford, and I don't know how you feel, Japhet, but 
I find that walking wonderfully increases the appetite — that's 
another reason why you should not walk when you can ride 
— for nothing.' 1 

44 Well, I'm rather hungry myself; and, dear me, hoW very 
good that piece of roast pork looks in that window !" 

4t 1 agree with you — let's go in and make a bargain." 

We bought a good' allowance for a shilling, and after 
sticking out for a greater proportion of mustard than the 
woman said we were entitled to, and some salt, we wrapped 
it up ia a piece of paper, and continued our course, till we 
arrived at a baker's, where we purchased our bread, and 
then taking up a position on a bench outside a public house, 
called for a pot of beeT, and putting our provisions down be- 
fore us, made a hearty, and, what made us more enjoy it, an 
independent meal. Having finished our pork and our por- 
ter, and refreshed ourselves, we again started, and walked 
till it was quite dark, when we felt so tired that we agreed to 
sit down on our bundles, and wait for the first wagon which 
passed. We soon heard the jingling of beils, and shortly 
afterward its enormous towering bulk appeared between us 
and the sky. We went up to the wagoner, who was mount- 
ed on a little pony, and asked him if he could give two poor 
lads a lift, and how much he would charge us for the ride. 

44 How much can you afford to give, measters ? for there 
be others as poor as ye." We replied that we could give a 
shilling. ** Well, then, get up, in God's name, and ride an 
long as you will. Get in behind." 

* 4 Are there, many people in there already 1" said I, as I 
climbed up, and Timothy handed me the bundles. 
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"Noa," replied the wagoner, "there be nobody but a 
mighty clever poticary or doctor, I can't tell which ; but he 
wear an uncommon queer hat, and he talk all sort of doctor- 
stuff— and there be his odd man and his odd hoy •* that be 
jail, and there be plenty of room and plenty o' clean strop" 

After this intimation we climbed up, and gained a situation 
in the rear of the wagon, under the cloth. As the wagoner 
said, there was plenty of room, and we nestled into the straw 
without coming into contact with the other travellers. Not 
feeling any inclination to sleep, Timothy and I entered into 
conversation, sotto voce, and had continued for more than 
Jialf an hour, supposing by their silence that the other occu- . 
pants of the wagon were asleep, when we were interrupted 
by a voice clear and sonorous as a bell, 

" It would appear that you are wanderers, young men, and 
journey you know not whither. Birds seek their nests 
when the night falls — beasts hasten to their lairs — man bolts . 
his door. ' Propria qua taaribus? as Herodotus hath it; 
which, when translated, means, that ' such is the nature of 
mankind. 7 — K Tribuntur mascula dicasf 'Tell me your troub*. 
Jes,' as Homer says." 

I was very much surprised at this address— -my knowledge 
of the language, for 1 had studied the grammar with Mr. 
Brookes, told me immediately that the quotations were out . 
of the Latin grammar, and that all his learning was pretence ; 
still there was a novelty of style which amused me, and at 
the same time gave me an idea that the speaker was an un* 
common personage. I gave Timothy a nudge, and then 
Replied, — - r 

*' You have guessed right, most learned sir ; we are, as 
you say, wanderers seeking our fortunes, and trust yet to 
find them — still we have a weary journey before us, * Haustus 
hora somm sumendumf as Aristotle hath it ; which X need not 
translate to so learned a person as yourself." 

" Nay, indeed, there is no occasion ; yet am I pleased to 
mefi£ with one who hath scholarship," replied the other. 
** Have you also a knowledge of the preek?" 
" No, I pretend not to Greek." 

" It is a pity thou hast it not, for thou wouldst delight to 
commune with the ancients. Esculapius hath these words 
— -' A&hold er — off mo tton — accapon — pasti — venison,' — which 
I will translate for thee — ' We often find what .we seek when 
We least expect it.' May it be so with you, my friend. 
Where have you been educated ? and what has been your 
profession ?" 

I tiiought I risked little in telling, so I replied that I had 
Jteen brought up as a surgeon and apothecary, and had been 
educated at a foundation school. 

"Tis well," replied he; "you have then commenced' 
your studies in my glorious profession; stiUhave you much 






to learn ; yeari or toil, under a groat master, can: only enable 
you to benefit mankind as I have done, and years or hard- 
ship and of danger must be added thereunto, to afford you 
the means. There are many hidden secrets. ' Ut sunt 
Divorum, Mart, Bacchus, Apollo, Virorum,' — many parts of 
the globe to traverse, ' UtCato, Virgtlnu,fluviorum,ut Tibris, 
Orontes.' All these have 1 visited, and many more. Even 
now do I joutney to obtain more of my invaluable medicine, 
gathered on the highest Andes, whan the moon is in her 

Krigee. There I shall remain for months among the clouds, 
iking down upon the great plain of Mexico, which shall 
appear no larger than the head of a pin, where the voice of 
man is heard not. ' Vocito, tocitas, vociiari,' bending for 
months towards the earth. ' As m present*,' suffering with) 
the cold— »■ frico guod.frieui dal,' as Eusebiua hath it. Soon 
shall I be borne away by the howling winds towards the 
new world, where I ean obtain more of the wonderful medi- 
cine, which 1 may say never yet hath failed me, and which 
nothing but love towards my race induces me to gather at 
such pains and risk." 

" Indeed, sir," replied I, amused with hia imposition, " I 
should like to accompany you— for, as Joaepbus says most 
truly, ' Capiat piUnla dint past prandiutn.' Travel is, indeed, 
a most delightful occupation, and I would like to run over 
the whole workf" 

" And 1 would like to follow you," interrupted Timothy, 
" I suspect we have commenced our grand tour already — 
three miles behind a hackney-coach — ten on foot, and about 
two, 1 should think, in this wagon. But, as Cophagus says, 
' Cochlearija crash many summendush,' which means, ' There 

are ups and downs in this world.' " 

"Hah!" exclaimed our companion, "he, also, has the 
rudiments." 

"Nay, 1 hope I've done with the rudimans," replied 
Timothy. 

" la he your follower V inquired the man. 

" That very much depends upon who walks first," replied 7 
Timothy; " but whether or no— we hunt in couples." 

"I understand — you are companions. 'Concordat cam 
htminatito mantra et persona.'' Tell me, can you roll pills, 
can you us* the pestle and the mortar, handle the scapula, 
and mix ingredients )" 

1 replied, that of eotn-ae I knew my profession- 

" WeH, then, as- we have still some hours of night, let us 
now obtain some rest. In the morning, when the sun hath: 
introduced us to each other, I may then judge from your 
countenances whethw it is likely that we may be better ac- 
quainted. Night is th» time for repose, as Quintus Curtius 
says, ' dittos, btu,Jur atque tacerdos.' Bleep was made for 
all — my friends, good nignt." 
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Timothy and I took bis advice, and were soon last asleep, 
1 was awakened the next morning by feeling a hand in my 
trousers pocket. I seized it, and held it fast, 

" Now just let go my hand, will you ?" cried a lachrymal 
voice. • * 

I jumped up— it was broad daylight-— and looked at the 
human frame to which the hand was an appendix. Jt was 
a very spare, awkward-built form of a^young man, apparently 
about twenty years old, but without the least sign of man- 
hood on his chin- His face was cadaverous, large goggling 
eyes, high cheek-bones, hair long, reminding me of a rat's 
nest, thin lips, and ears large almost as an elephant's. A 
more wobegone wretch in appearance I never beheld, and I 
continued to look at him with surprise. • He repeated his 
words with an idiotical expression, " Just let go my hand, 
can't you?" 

" What business had your hand in my pocket 1" replied I P 
angrily. * 

" 1 was feeling for my pocket-handkerchief," replied the- 
young man. " 1 always keeps it in my breeches pocket." 

** But not in your neighbour's, I presume V 

w My neighbour's !" replied he, with a vacant stare. — 
w Well, so if is, I see now— J thought it was my own." 

I released his hand ; he immediately put it into his own 
pocket, and drew out his handkerchief, if thp rag deserved 
the appellation. " There," said he, " I told you I put it in 
that pocket — I always do/' 

" And pray who are you I" said I, asi looked at.his dress r 
which was a pair of tight cotton drawers,, and an old span- 
gled jacket. 

44 Me ! why, I'm the fool.". . 

" More knave than fool, I expect," replied I, still much 
puzzled with his strange appearance and dress. 

" Nay, there you mistake," said the voice of last night. 
" He is not only a fool by profession, but one by nature. It is 
a half-witted creature, who serves me when I would attract 
the people. Strange, ft* this world, that wisdom may cry in 
the streets without being noticed, yet Colly will always com- 
mand a crowd." 

During this address I turned my eyes upon the speaker. 
He was an elderly-looking person, with while hata, dressed 
in a suit of black ruffles and frill. His eyes were brilliant* 
but the remainder of his face it was difficult to decipher, as 
it was evidently .painted,, and tha night's jumbling- in the 
wagon had so smeared it, that it appeared of almost every 
colour in the rainbow. On one side of. aim lay a large 
three-cornered cocked hat, on the other a little lump of a 
boy, rolled up in the straw Ijke a marmot, and still sound 
asleep. Timothy looked at me, and when he caught my 
eye, burst out into a laugh. . . " 
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•• You laugh at my appearance, I presume," said the old 
man, mildly. 

" I do, in truth," replied Timothy. " I never saw ene like 
yon before, and, I dare say, never shall again." 

" That is possible ; yet, probably, if you met me again, 
you would not know me." 

" Among a hundred thousand," replied Timothy, with in- 
creased mirth. 

" We shall see, perhaps," replied the N quack doctor, for 
such the reader must have already ascertained to be his pro* 
fession ; " but the wagon has stopped, and the driver will 
bait his horses ; if inclined to eat, now is your time. — Come, 
Jumbo, get up ; Philotas, waken him, and follow me." 

Philotas, for so was the fool styled by his master, turned 
up some straw, and stuffed the end of it into Jumbo's mouth* 
" Now Jumbo will think he has got something to eat. I al- 
ways wake him that way," observed the fool, grinning at us. 

It certainly, as might be expected, did waken Jumbo, who 
uncoiled himself, rubbed his eyes, stared at the cover of the* 
wagon, then at us, and, without saying a word, rolled him- 
self out of the wagon after the fool. Timothy and 1 fol- 
lowed. We found the doctor bargaining for some bread and 
bacon, his strange appearance exciting much amusement, 
and inducing' the people to let him have a better bargain 
than perhaps otherwise they would have done. He gave a 
part of the refreshment to the boy and the fool, and walked 
out of the tap-room with his own share. Timothy and I 
went to the pump, and had a good refreshing wash, and then, 
for a shilling, were permitted to make a very hearty break- 
fast. The wagon having remained about an hour, the driver 
gave us notice of his departure; but the doctor was nowhere 
to be found. After a little delay, the wagoner drove off, 
cursing him for a 6t/£, and vowing that he'd never have any 
more to do with a " lamed man." In the meantime, Tim- 
othy and I had taken our seats in the wagon, in company 
with the fool, and Master Jumbo. We commenced a con* 
venation with the former, and soon found out, as the doctor 
had asserted, that he really was an idiot, so much so, that 
it was painful to converse with him. As for the latter, he 
had ceiled himself away to take a little mora sleep. I forgot 
td mention, that the boy was dressed much in the same way 
as the fool, in an old spangled jacket and white trousers. 
For about an hour, Timothy and I conversed, remarking 
upon the strange disappearance of the doctor, especially as 
lie had given us hopes of employing us ; in accepting which 
Offer, if ever it should he made, we had not made up our 
minds, when we were interrupted wit* a voice, crying out, 
" HiHo, my man, can you give a chap a lift as for as Read* 
rnf for a s«lling V' 

" Ay , get ep end w*ieome," seplied the wagoner. 
O ft. 
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' The wagon did not slop, but in a moment or two the new 
passenger climbed in. He was dressed in a clean smock- 
frock, neatly worked up the front, leather gaiters, and stout 
shoes ; a bundle and a stick were m his hand. He smiled 
as he looked round upon the company, and showed a beauti- 
ful set of small white teeth. His face was dark and sunburnt, 
but very handsome, and his eyes as black a* coals, and as 
brilliant as gas. Ia Heb ! player-folk — I've a notion," said 
he, as he sat down, looking at the doctor's attendants, and 
laughing at us. " Have you come far, gentlemen 1" contuv 
ued he. 

" From London," was my reply. 

" How do the crops look up above, for down here the 
turnips seem to have failed altogether 1 Dry seasons won't 
do for turnips/* 

I replied that I really could not satisfy him on that point, 
as it was dark when we passed. 

44 Very true — 1 had forgotten that," replied he. " How- 
ever, the barley looks well ; but perhaps you don't under- 
stand farming ?" 

I replied in the negative, and the conversation was kept 
up for two or three hours, in the course of which 1 men- 
tioned the quack doctor and his strange departure. 

44 That is the fellow who cured so many people at — r» n 
replied he ; and the conversation then turned upon his pro* 
fession and mode of life, which Timothy and I agreed must 
be' very amusing. " We shall meet him again, I dare say," » j 

replied the man. " Would you know him ?" 

" 1 think so, indeed,' '.replied Timothy, laughing. 

44 Yes, and so you would think that you would know a 
guinea from a halfpenny, if I put it into your hands," re- 
plied tjtie man. " 1 do not wish to lay a bet, and win your 
money; but I tell you, that I will put either one or the 
other into each of your hands, and if you hold it fast for 
one minute, and shut your eyes during that time, you will 
not be able to tell me which it is that you have in it." 

"/That 1 am sure 1 would," replied Tim; and 1 made the 
same assertion. 

44 Well, I was taken in that way at a fair, and lost ten 
shillings by the wager ; now, we'll try whether you can tell « 
or not." He took out some money from his pockets, se- 
lected without our seeing, put a coin into the hand of each 
of us, closing our fists over it, 4 * and now," said he, "keep 
your eyes shut for a minute." 

We did so, and a second or two afterward we heard a 
voice which we instantly recognised. "Nay, but it was 
wrong to leave* me on the wayside thus, having agreed to 
pay the sum demanded. At my age, one walketb not with* 
trot fatigue, * Excipenda tarnen quadam sunt urbium* as Phi- 
Idstratna says* meaning, " that old limbs lose their activity, 
and seek the help of a crutch*' " 
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"There's the doctor," cried Timothy, with his eyes still 
shut. 

" Now open your eyes," said the man, " and tell me, be- 
fore you open your hand, what there is in it." 

" A halfpenny in mine," said Tim. . 

" A guinea in mine," replied I. 

We opened our hands, and they were empty. 

" Where the devil is it V exclaimed I, looking at Tim. 

" And where the devil's the doctor V replied he, looking 
round. 

" The money is in the doctor's pocket," replied the man, 
smiling. 

" Then where is the doctor's pocket ?" 

" Here," replied he, slapping his pocket, and looking sig- 
nificantly at us. "I thought you were certain .of knowing 
him again. About as certain as you were of telling the 
-money in your hand." 

He then, to our astonishment, imitated the doctor's voice, 
and quoted prosody, syntax, and Latin. Timothy and 1 were 
still in astonishment, when he continued: " If I had not found 
out that you were in want of employ, and further, that your 
services would be useful to me, I 3hould not have made this 
discovery. Do you now think that you know enough to 
enter into my service? It is light work, and not bad pay; 
and now you may choose." 

" I trust," said I, " that there is no dishonesty 1" 

" None that you need practise, if you are so scrupulous : 
perhaps your scruples may some day be removed. I make 
the most of my wares — every merchant does the same. I 
practise upon the folly of mankind — it is on that that wise 
men live." 

Timothy gave me a push, and nodded his head for me to 
give my consent. I reflected a few seconds, and at last I 
extended my hand. " 1 consent," replied I, " with the res- 
ervation I have made." 

" You will not repent," said he ; " and I will take your 
companion, not that I want him particularly, but I do want 
you. The fact is, L want a lad of gentlemanly address and 
handsome appearance — with the very knowledge you pds- 
sess~and now we will say no more for the present. By- 
the-by, was that real Latin of yours V\ 

" No," replied I, laughing ; " you quoted the grammar* 
and 1 replied with medical prescriptions. One was as good 
as the other." 

" Quite — nay* better ; for the schoolboys may find me out, 
but not you. But now observe, when we come to the next 
cross-road, we must get down — at least I expect so ; but we 
shall know in a minute." 

In about the time he mentioned, a dark, gipsy-looking man 
looked iu to the wagon, and spoke to our acquaintance in an 
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unknown language. He replied in the same, and the man 
disappeared. We continued our route for about a quarter 
of an hour, when he got out, asked us to follow him, and 
speaking a few words to the fool, which I did not hear, left 
him and the boy in the wagon. We paid our fare, took pos- 
session of our bundles, and followed our new companion for 
a few minutes on the cross-road, when he stopped, and said, 
" 1 must now leave you, to prepare for your reception into 
Our fraternity ; continue straight on this road until you arrive 
at a limekiln, and wait there till I come." 

He sprang over a stile, and took a direction verging at an 
angle from the road, forced his way through a hedge, and 
disappeared from our sight. 

** Upon my word, Timothy," said I, *• I hardly know what 
to say to this. Have we done right in trusting to this man, 
who, I am afraid, is a great rogue ? 1 do not much like mix- 
ing' with these gipsy people, for such I am sure he belongs to." 

" I really do not see how we can do better," replied 
Timothy. " The world is fill before us, and we must force 
our own way through it. As for his being a quack doctor, 
I see no great harm in that.- People put their faith in nos- 
trums more than they do in regular medicines; and it is well 
known that quack medicines, as they call them, cure as 
often as others, merely for that very reason." 

" Very true, Timothy; the mind once at ease, the body 
soon recovers ; and faith, even in quack medicines, will often 
make people whole ; but do you think that he does no more 
than impose upon people in that way 1" 

" He may, or he may not ; at all events, we need do no 
more, I suppose V 

" I am not sure of that ; however^ we shall see. He says 
we may be useful to him, and I suppose we shall be, or he 
would not have engaged us — we shall soon find out." 

By this time we had arrived at the limekiln to which we 
had been directed, and we sat down on our bundles, chat- 
ting, for about five minutes, when our new acquaintance 
made his appearance, with something in his hand, tied up in 
a handkerchief. - 

" Yon may as well put your coats into your bundles, and 
put on these frocks," said he ; *' you will appear better among 
us, and be better received, for there is a gathering now, and 
some of them are queer customers. However, you have 
nothing to fear : when once you are with my wife and me, 
you are quite safe ; her little finger would protect you from 
five hundred." 

" Your wife ? who, then, is she t" inquired I, as I put my 
head through the smock-frock. 

" She is a great personage among the gipsies. She is, by 
descent, one of the heads of the tribe, and none dare to dis- 
obey her." 
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• ** And yon — are you a gipsy ?? 

. M No, and yes. By birth I am hot, but by choice and mar- 
riage, 1 am admitted ; but I was not bom under a hedge, I 
can assure you, although I very often pass a night there 
now — that is, when I am domestic ; but do not think that 
you are to remain long here ; we shall leave in a few 
days, and may not meet the tribe again for months, although 
you may see my own family occasionally. 1 did not ask 
you to join me to pass a gipsy's life—no, no, we must be 
stirring and active. Come, we are now close to them. Do 
not speak as you pass the huts until you have entered mine. 
.Then you may do as you please." 

We turned short round, passed through a gap in the hedge, 
and found ourselves on a small retire^ piece of common, 
which was studded with about twenty or thirty low gipsy 
huts. The' fires were lighted, and provisions apparently cook- 
ing. We passed by nine or ten, and obeyed our guide's in- 
junctions to keep silence. At last we stopped, and perceived 
ourselves to be standing by the fool, who was dressed like 
us, in a smock-frock, and Mr. Jumbo, who was very busy ma- 
king the pot boil, blowing at the sticks underneath until he 
was black in the face. Several of the men passed near us, 
and examined us with rio very pleasant expression of coun- 
tenance ; and we were not sorry to see our conductor, who 
had gone into the hut, return, followed by a woman, to whom 
he was speaking in the language of the tribe. - " Nattee bids 
you welcome,' 1 said he, as she approached. 

jtfever in my life will the remembrance of the first appear- 
ance of Nattee, and the effect it had, be erased from my 
memory. She was tall ; too tall, had it not been forthe per- 
fect symmetry of her form. Her face was of a clear olive, 
and oval in shape : her eyes jetty black : nose straight, and 
beautifully chiselled ; mouth small, thin lips, with a slight 
curl of disdain, and pearly teeth. I never beheld a woman 
of so commanding a presence. Her feet were bare, but very 
small, as well as her hands. On her fingers she wore many 
rings, of a curious old setting, and a piece of gold hung on 
her forehead where the hair was parted. She looked at us, 
touched her high forehead with the ends of her fingers, and 
waving her hand gracefully, said, in a soft voice, " You are 
welcome," and then turned to her husband, speaking to him 
in. her own language, until by degrees they separated from 
us in earnest conversation. 

She returned to us after a short time, without her husband, 
and said, in a voice, the notes of which were indeed soft, but 
the delivery of the words was most determined ; u I have 
said that you are welcome : sit down, therefore, and share 
with us — fear nothing ; you have no cause to fear. Be faith- 
ful, then, while you servo him, and when you would quit us, 
say so, and receive your leave to depart ; but, if you attempt 
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to desert us without permission, thea we shall suspect that 
you are #ur enemies, and treat you accordingly. There is 
vour lodging while here," continued she, pointing to another 
nut. " There is but one child with you, this boy (pointing 
to Jumbo), who can lay at your feet. And now Join us as 
friends. , Fleta, where are you 1" - 

A soft voice answered from the tent of Nattee, and soon 
afterward came out a little girl, of about eleven years old. 
The appearance of this child was a new source of interest* 
She was a little fairy figure, with a skin as white as the 
driven snow — light auburn hair, and large blue eyes; her 
dress was scanty, and showed a large portion of her taper 
legs. She hastened to Nattee, jand folding her arms across 
her breast, stood still, saying, nfeekly, u l am here." 

"Know these as friends, Fleta. Send that lazy Nam 
(this was Philotas, the fool) for more wood, and see thai 
Jumbo tends the fire." 

Nattee smiled and left us. I observed she went to where 
forty or fifty of the tribe were assembled, in earnest dis- 
course. She took her seat with them, and marked defer- 
ence was paid to her* In the meantime Jumbo had blown 
up a brisk fire ; we were employed by Fleta in shredding 
vegetables, which she threw into the boiling kettle. Num. 
appeared with more fuel, and at last there was nothing more 
to do. Fleta sat down by us, and, parting her long hair, 
which had fallen oyer her eyes, looked us both in the face. 

" Who gave you that name, Fleta !" inquired I. 

" They gave it me," replied she. 

" And* who are they 1" 

" Nattee, and Melchior, her husband." 

" But you are not their daughter V 

" No, I am not^that is — 1 believe not." 

The little girl stopped short, -as if assured that she had 
said too much, cast her eyes down on the ground, and folded 
her arms, so that her hands rested on each opposite shoulder. 

Timothy whispered to me, " She must have been stolen, 
depend upon it." 

44 Silence," said T. » 

The little girl overheard him, and looked at him, put her 
finger across her mouth, looking to where Num and Jumbo 
were sitting. I felt an interest for this child before I had 
been an hour in her company ; she was* so graceful, so beau- 
tifully feminine, so mournful in the expression of her coun- 
tenance* That she was under restraint was evident; but 
still she did not appear to he actuated by fear. Nattee was 
very kind to her, and the child did not seem to be more re- 
served towards her than to others ; her mournful, pensive 
look was, perhaps, inherent to Udf P atur *- Jt wa * not UQX & 
long after our first acquaintan*L la at I ever 8a w a 8imle ro? 011 
her features. Shortly a/^T? lit^l© conversation Nattee 
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returned, walking with ill the grace and dignity of a queen. 
Her husband, or Melchior, as I shall for the present call him, 
soon joined us, and we sat down to our repast, which was 
excellent, it was composed of almost every thing ; some- 
times I found myself busy with the wing of a fowl, at an* 
other the leg of a rabbit — then a piece of mutton, and other 
flesh and fowl, which I could hardly distinguish* To these 
were added every sort of vegetable, in which potatoes pre- 
dominated, forming a sort of stew, which an epicure might 
have praised. I had a long conversation with Melchior in 
th4 evening ; and,. not to weary the reader, I shall now pro* 
ceed to state all that I then and subsequently gathered from 
him and others, relative to the parties whh whom we were 
associating. 



CHAPTER V. 

< 

Melchior would not state who and what he was previous 
to his having joined the fraternity of the gipsies ; that he 
was not of humble birth, and that he had, when young, qnit* 
ted his friends out of love for Nattee, or from some other 
causes not to be revealed, he also acknowledged. He had. 
been many years in company with the tribe, and although, 
as one received into it, he did not stand so high in rank and 
estimation as his wife, still, from his marriage with Nattee, 
and his own peculiar qualifications and dexterity, he was al- 
most as absolute as she was. 

Melchior and Nattee were supposed to be the most wealthy 
of all the gipsies, and, at the same time, they were the most 
liberal of their wealth. Melchior,- it appeared, gained money 
in three different characters : as a quack doctor, the charac- 
ter in which we first saw him ; secondly, as a juggler, in 
which art he was most expert ; and thirdly, as a fortune- 
teller and wise man. 

Nattee, as I before mentioned, was of very high rank, or 
caste, in her tribe. At her first espousal of Melchior she 
lost much of her influence, as it was considered a degrada- 
tion ; but she was then very young, and must have been most 
beautiful. The talents of Melchior, and her own spirit, 
however, soon enabled her to regain, and even add still more 
to her power and consideration among the tribe ; and it was 
mcrediwe to what extent, with the means which she pos- 
sessed, this power was augmented. 

Melchior had no children by his marriage, and, as far as I 
eonM judge from the few words which would escape front 
the lips of Nattee, she did not wish for any, as the 
would not be considered pure. The subdivision of the 
which foBo wed Nattee ednsistetof abott forty mea, 
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and children. These were ruled by her during the absence 
of her husband, who alternately assumed different charac- 
ters, as suited his purpose ; but, in whatever town Melchior 
might happen to be, Natteeand her tribe were -never far on% 
and always encamped within communication. 

I ventured to question Melchior about the little Fleta, and 
he stated that she was the child of a soldier's wife, who had 
been brought to bed and died a few hours afterward ; that, at 
the time, she was on her way to join her husband, and had 
been taken ill on the road — bad been assisted by Natftee and 
her companions as far as they were able — had been buried 
by them, and that the child had been reared in the camp. , 
In time, the little girl became very intimate, and very par- 
tial to me. I questioned her as to her birth, telling her what 
Melchior had stated; for a long while she would not an- 
swer ; the poor child had learned caution even at that early 
age ; but, after we were more intimate, she said that which 
Melchior had stated was not true. She could recollect very 
well living in a great house, with every thing very fine about 
her; but it still appeared as if it were a dream. She recol- 
lected two white ponies— and a lady, who was her mamma 
— and a mulberry-tree, where the stained her frock ; some- 
times other things came to her memory, and then she forgot 
them again. From this it was evident that she had been 
stolen, and was probably of good parentage ; certainly, if 
elegance and symmetry of person and form could prove 
blood, it never was more marked than in this interesting 
child. Her abode with the gipsies, and their peculiar mode 
of life and manners, had rendered her peculiarly precocious 
in intellect; but of education she had none, except what 
was instilled into her by Melchior, whom she always ac- 
companied when he assumed bis character as a juggler. 
She then danced on the slack-wire, at the same tima per* . 
forming several feats in balancing, throwing of, oranges* 
Ac. When Melchior was under other disguises, she re- 
mained in the camp with Nattee. 

Of Num, or Philotas, as Melchior thought proper to call 
him, I have already spoken- He was a half-witted idiot, 
picked up in one of Melchior's excursions, and, as he stated ' 
tp me, so did it prove to be the fact, that, when on the stage, 
and questioned as a fool, his natural folly and idiotical va- 
cancy of countenance were apoj^uded by the spectators as 
admirably assumed. Even at tY%& alehouses and taverns 
where we stopped, every Q Jl . JUagined that all his folly 
was pretence, and looked n J! -*n as a ver y clever fellow * 
rnere never was, perka* 1 * Jl*li a lachrymose counte- 
nance as thi» poor iad' s P8 > %§# ** *dded still more to the 
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Jumbo was also " picked up ;" this was not done by Mel* 
chior, who stated that anybody might have him who claimed 
him; he tumbled with the fool upon the stage, and he also 
ate pudding to amuse the spectators— the only part of the 
performance which was suited to Jumbo's taste, for he was 
a terrible little glutton, and never lost any opportunity of eat- 
ing, as well as of sleeping. 

And now, having described all our new companions, I 
must narrate what passed between Melchior and me the day 
after our joining the camp. He first ran through his various 
professions, pointing out to me that, as juggler, he required 
a confederate, in which capacity I might be very useful, as 
he would soon instruct me in all his tricks. As a quack doc- 
tor, he wanted the services of both Tim and myself, in mix- 
ing up, making pills, &c, and also in assisting him in pet* 
suading the public of his great skill. As a fortune-teller, I' 
should also be of great service, as he would explain to me. 
hereafter. In short, he wanted a person of good personal 
appearance and education, in whom he might confide m 
every way. As to Trm, he might be made useM, if he chose, 
in various ways; among others, he wished him to leant- 
tumbling, and playing the fool, when, at times, the fool was 
required to give a shrewd answer on any point on which he 
would wish the public to be made acquainted. I Agreed to 
my own part of the performance, and then had some con- 
versation with Timothy, who immediately consented to do 
his beat in what was allotted as his share. Thus was the 
matter quickly arranged, Melchior observing that he had said 
nothing about remuneration, as I should find that trusting to 
him was far preferable to stipulated wages. 

We had been three days in the camp when the gathering 
was broken up, each gang taking their own way. What the 
meeting was about I could not exactly discover; otffe occa- 
sion of it was to make arrangements relative to the different 
counties in which the subdivisions were to sojourn during 
the next year, so that they might know where to communi- 
cate with each other, and at the same time not interfere by 
being too near ; bat there were many other points discussed, 
of which, as a stranger, I was kept in ignorance. Mekhidr 
answered all my questions with apparent candour, but his 
habitual deceit was such, that whether he told the truth or 
not was impossible to be ascertained by his countenance. 
When the gathering dispersed, we packed up, and located 
ourselves about two miles from the common, on the borders 
of a forest of oak and ash. Our food was chiefly game, for 
we had some excellent poachers among us ; and as for fish, 
it appeared to be at their command ; there was not a pond or 
a pit but they could tell in a moment if it was tenanted, and 
if tenanted, m half an hour every fish would be floating on 
(he top of the water, by the throwing in of some intoxicating 
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sort of berry; other articles of food occasionally were found 
in the caldron ; indeed, it was impossible to fare better than 
we did, or at less expense. Our tents were generally pitch- 
ed not far from a pool of water, and, to avoid any unpleasant 
search, which sometimes would take place, every thing liable 
to detection was sunk under the water until it was required 
for cooking ; once in the pot, it was considered as safe. s But 
with the foraging, Timothy and I had nothing to do ; we 
participated in the eating, without asking any questions as 
to how.it was procured. My time was chiefly spent in com- 
pany with Melchior, who initiated me into all the mysteries 
[f» of cups and balls— juggling of every description— feats with 

7 cards ; and made me acquainted with all his apparatus for 

' prepared tricks. For hours and hours was I employed by 

his directions in what is called ** making the pass" with a 
pack of cards, as almost all tricks on cards depend upon 
your dexterity in this manoeuvre. In about a month I was 
considered as a very fair adept ; m the meantime, Timothy 
j had to undergo his career of gymnastics, and was to be seen 

all day tumbling and retumbiing, until he could tumble- on his 
feet again. Light and active, he soon became a very dex- , 
terous performer, and could throw a somerset either back- 
ward or forward, walk on his hands, eat fire, pull out rib- 
ands, and do fifty other tricks to amuse a gaping audience. 
Jumbo also was worked hard, to bring down. his fat, and 
. '- never was allowed his dinner until he had given satisfaction 

to Melchior. Even little Fleta had to practise occasionally, 
as we were preparing for an expedition. Melchior, who 
appeared determined to create an effect, left us for three 
days, and returned with not only dresses for Timothy and 
me, but also new dresses for the rest of the company; 
and shortly afterward, bidding farewell to Nattee and the 
rest of the gipsies, we all set out — that is Melchior, I, Tim- 
othy, Fleta, Num, and Jumbo. Late in the evening we 

arrived at the little town of , and took up our quarters 

> at a public house, with the landlord of which Melchior had 
already made arrangements. 

" Well, Timothy," said I, as soon as we were in bed, " how 
do you like our new life and prospects V 

" I like it better than Mr. Cophagus's rudimans, and carry- 
MJg out physic, at all events. But how does your dignity 
like turning merry-andrew, Janhet ?" 

" To tell you the truth, J a q Jr at dislike it. There is a wild- 

aess and a devil-may-care r Yma connected with it which 

**frateful to me at present ee VVaf long it may last I cannot 

Mh but for a year or t^\ H^Js to me that we may be 
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people when we wish. Besides, you forget that $ou are 
losing sight of the principal object you had in view, that is, 
of * finding out your father.' " 

" I certainly never expect to find him among the gipsies," 
replied I, " for children are at a premium with them. They 
steal from others, and- are not very likely, therefore, to leave 
Jhem at the Foundling. But I do not know whether I have 
not as good a chance in our present employment as in any 
other. I have often been thinking that, as fortune-tellers^ 
we may get hold of many strange secrets ; however, we shall 
see. Melchior says that be intends to appear in that char- 
acter as soon as he has made a harvest in- his present." 

44 What do you think of Melchior, now that you have been 
so much with him V 

"I think him an unprincipled man, but still with many 
good qualities* He appears to have a pleasure in deceit, 
and to have waged war with the world in general. Still he 
is generous, and, to a certain degree, confiding ; kind in his 
disposition, and apparently a very good husband. There is 
something on his mind which weighs him down occasional- 
ly, and checks him in the height of his mirth. It comes over 
him like a dark cloud over a bright summer sun, and he is 
all gloom for a few minutes. I do not think that he would 
now commit any great crime; but 1 have a suspicion that 
he* has done something which is a constant cause of re* 



morse." 



" You are a very good judge of character, Japhet. But 
what a dear little child is that Fleta ! She may exclaim with 
you — Who is my father ?" > 

14 Yes, we are both in much the same predicament, and 
that it is which I believe has so much increased my attach- 
ment to her. We are brother and sister in misfortune, and 
a sister she. ever shall be to me, if such is the will of 
Heaven. But we must rise early to-morrow, Tim; so good 
night." 

44 Yes, to-morrow it will be juggle and tumble— eat fire- 
urn — and so on, as Mr. Cophagu* would have said ; so good 
night, Japhet." x 

The next morning we arrayed ourselves in our new ha- 
biliments ; mine were silk stockings, shoes, and white ker- 
seymere knee-breeches, a blue silk waistcoat loaded with 
tinsel, and a short jacket to correspond, of blue velvet, a sash 
round my waist, and a hat and plume of feathers. Timothy 
declared I looked very handsome, and, as the glass said the 
same as plain as it could speak, I believed him. Timothy's 
dress was a pair of wide Turkish trousers and red jacket, 
with spangles. The others were much the same. Fleta 
was attired in small white satin Turkish trousers, blue mus- 
lin and silver embroidered frock, worked sandals, and her 
hair braided and platted in long tails behind, and she looked 
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like a little sylph. Melchior's dress was precisely the same 
as mine, and a more respectable company was aeldont seen. 
Some musicians had been hired, and handbills were now cir- 
culated all over the town, stating -that Mr. Eugenia Velotte, 



which was to be provided, and intimated the hour of per- 
formance, and the prices to be paid for the seats. The per- 
formance was to take place in a very large room attached 
to the inn, which, previous to the decadence of the town, 
had been used as an assembly-room. A platform was erect- 
ed on the outside, oa which were placed the musicians, and 
where we all occasionally made our appearance in our 
splendid dresses to attract the wonder of the people. There 
we strutted up and down, all but poor little Fleta, who ap- 
peared to shrink from the display from intuitive modesty. 
When the music ceased, a smart parley between Melchior - 
and me, and Phylotas and Timothy, as the two fools, would 
take place ; and Melchior declared, after the performance 
was over, that we conducted ourselves to admiration. 

"Pray, Mr. Phi Iotas, do me the favour to tell me how 
many people yon think are now present!" said Melchior to 
Num, in an imperative voice. 

" I don't know," said Num, looking up with his idiotical, 
melancholy face. 

" Ha J ha ! ha !" roared the crowd at Num 'a stupid answer. 

" The fellow's a fool !" said Melchior, to the gaping audi- 

" Well, then, if he can't tell, perhaps you may, Mr. Dio- 
nysius," said I, addressing Tim. 

"How many, sir J Do yeu want to know exactly and 
directly 1" 
" Ves, sir, immediately." 
" Without counting, sir 7" 
"Yes, sir, without counting." 
"ell, then, sir, I will tell, and make no mistake; there* 
«MKg „ May again «, half" 
« S? h * ! ¥ '■ from the crowd. 
„ £ nat "Out do, sir. How n»»y "»»y ** the Balf r 
sir?" maoy maj to 'he fratf' Do you know yourself, 

,. X e *» *'*• to be sure I i 
" Then there's laoo&J. ?<>. " 
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"Positively, you are the greatest fool I ever met with," 

lid Melchior. 

" Well, he does act the fool as natural' as life," observed 
the crowd. " What a stupid lace he does put on !" 

u Perhaps you will be able to answer that question, Mr. 
Dionysius," said I to Tim. 

** Yes, sir* I know exactly." 

"Well, sir, let* s hear. " 

" In the first place, all the pretty women will come, and 
all the ugly ones stay away.; and as for the men, all those 
. who have got any money will be certain to come : those 
who hav'n't, poor devils, must stay outside." 

" Suppose, sir, you make a bow to the ladies." 
. ♦' A very low one; sir 1" 

" Yes, very low indeed." 

Tim bent his body \o the ground, and threw a somerse. t 
forward. ** There, sir, I bowed so low, that 1 came up on 
the other side." 

" Ha! ha! capital!" from the <crowd. 

" I've got a round turn in my back, sir," continued Tim, 
. rubbing himself. " Hadn't I better take it out again V* 

" By all means." 

Tim threw a somerset backwards. " There, sir, all's right 
now. One good turn deserves another. Now 1*11 be off." 

u Where are you going to, sirl" 

" Going, sir. Why, I left my loilipot in the tinder-box, 
and I'm going to fetch it." 

•'Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Strike up, music!" and Master Jumbo commenced 
tumbling. * 

Such was the elegant wit with which we amused and 

attracted the audience* Perhaps, had we been more refined, 

we should not have been so successful. 

- That evening we had the room as full as it could hold. 

. Mr, Velotte, alias Melchior, astonished them. The cards 

appeared to obey his commands — rings were discovered m 

ladies' shoes—watches were powdered and made whole — 

canary-birds flew out of eggs. The audience were delighted. 

The entertainment closed" wjth Fleta's performance on the 

. slack-wire., and certainly never was there any thing more 

beautiful and graceful. Balanced on the wire in a continual, 

waving motion, her eyes fixed upon a point, to enable her to 

- maintain her position, she performed several feats, such as 

. the playing with Ave oranges, balancing swords, &c. Her 

extreme beauty — her very picturesque and becoming dress 

' — her mournful expression and downcast eyes — her gentle 

manner, appeared to win the hearts of the audience; and 

when she was assisted off from ner perilous situation by 

Melchior and me, and made her graceful courtesy, the 

plaudits were unanimous. 

6 
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When the company dispersed I went to her, intending to 
praise her, but I found her in tears. " What is the matter) 
my dear FletaT" 

" O nothing; don't say I have been crying— but I cannot 
bear it— so many people looking at me. Don't say a word 
to Melchior — 1 won't cry any more." 
I kissed and consoled her; she threw her arms round 
, my neck, and remained there with - her face hid for some 
time. We then joined the others at supper. Melchior % 
was much pleased with our success, and highly praised the 
conduct of Timothy and myself, which he pronounced whs, 
for the first attempt, far beyond his expectations. 

We continued to astonish all the good peeple of for 

five days, when we discovered the indubitable fact, that 
there was no more money to be extracted from their pock- 
ets, upon which we resumed our usual clothes and smock- 
frocks, and with our bundles in our hands, set off for another 
market-town, about fifteen miles distant. There we were 
equally successful, and' Melchior was delighted with our 
having proved such a powerful acquisition to his troop. - 
But, not to dwell too long upon one subject, I shall inform 
the reader, that after a trip of six weeks, during which we 
were very well received, we once more returned lo the 
camp, which had located within five miles of our last scene 
of action. Every one was content — we were all glad to get 
back and rest from our labours. Melchior was pleased with 
his profits, poor little Fleta overjoyed to be once more in 
the seclusion of her tent, and Nattee very glad to hear of 
our good fortune, and to see her husband. Timothy and I 
had already proved ourselves so useful, that Melchior treated 
tis with the greatest friendship and confidence — and he made 
us a present out of the gains for our exertions:. to me he 
gave ten, and to Timothy five, pounds. 

" There, Japhet, had yon hired yourself, I should not have 
paid you more than seven shillings per week, finding you in 
food ; but you must acknowledge that "for six weeks that is 
not bad pay. However, your earnings will depend upon 
our success, and I rather think that we shall make a much 
better thing of it when next we start, which will bo in about 
a fortnight ; but we have some arrangements to make. Has 
Timothy a good memory ?" 
"I tnwfchehas." - 

. ™ Th ¥ is weU - ' to W vn, Heft" that we are to try the 
W 19e Man, '-but Sm b-'°« Kit have NatWe in the play. 
'o-morrow we will start r 1)** n mentioning a small quiet 
w h ^ tr " w "'ilea off- f °t v >"* 
„„.. 8 ™. M ear 'y th* ' fining. M" 1 arrived about 

•S5. SEftSS? 1 1'w fc£ to lm tente -« 
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p Melchior and I, dressed as countrymen, went into the 

tu:, town at dusk, and entered a respectable sort of inn, taking 

our seats at one of the tables in the tap-room, and, as we 
ik; had already planned, after we had called for beer, com- 

or; menced a conversation in the hearing of the others, who 

were sitting drinking and smoking. 

" Well, I never will believe it — it'-s all cheat and trickery," 
said Melchior* " and they only do it to pick your pocket. 
Tell your fortune, indeed! I suppose she promised you a 
^ rich wife and half a dozen children." 

" No, she did not, 1 ' replied I, " for I am too young to 
marry ; but she toldtme what I know has happened." 

*• Well, what was that V 
lt " Why, she told me that my mother had married again, 

and turned me out of doors to work for my bread." 
. " But she might have heard that." 

" How could she J No, that's not possible; but she told 
me that I had a mole on my knee, which was a sign of luck. 
Now how could she know that ?" 

" Well, I grant that was" odd— rand pray, what else did she 
• ^promise you % n 

" Why, she said that I should meet with my dearest friend 
to-night. Now that does puzzle me, for I have but one in 
the world, and he is a long way off." 

" Well, if you do meet your friend, then I'll believe her ; 
but if not, it has-been all guess-work. And pray, what did 
you pay her for all this — was it a shilling, or did she pick 
your pocket!" 

" That's what puzzles me,— she refused to take any thing. 
1 offered it again and again, and she said, ' No ; that she 
would have no money — that her gift was not to be sold.' " 

" Well* that is odd. Do you hear what this' young man 
says 1" said Melchior, addressing the others, who had swal- 
lowed every word. 

" Yes," replied one ; " but who is this person V 

" The queen of the gipsies, I am told. I never saw such 
a wonderful woman in my life — her eye goes right through 
you. I met her on the common, and as she passed she 
dropped a handkerchief. . I ran back to give it her, and then 
she thanked me, and said, ' Open your hand, and let me see 
the palm. Here are great lines, and you will be fortunate ;' 
and then she told me a great deal more, and bid God bless 
me." 

(( Then, if she said that, she cannot have any dealings with 
the devil," observed Melchior. 

"Very odd — very strange — take no money— queen of the 
gipsies," was echoed from all sides. 

The landlady and the bar-maid listened with wonder, when 
who should eome in, as previously agreed, but Timothy. I 
pretended not to see him, but he came up to me, seizing me 
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by the hand, and shaking it with apparent delight, and cry- 
ing, ° Wilson, have you forgot Smith!" 

** Smith !" cried I, Rooking earnestly in his face. " Why, 
r so it is. How came you here V v 

"I left Dublin three days ago," replied he; "but how I 
came here, into this house, is one of the strangest things' 
that ever occurred. I was walking over the common, when 
a tall handsome woman looked at me, and said, * Young man, 
if you will go into the third public house you pass, you will 
meet an old friend, who expects you.' I thought she was 
laughing at me ; but, as it mattered very little in which house 
I passed the night, I thought, for the inn of the thing, L might 
as well take her advice." 

" How strange !" cried Melchior, " and she told him the 
same — that is, he would meet a friend." 

" Strange — very strange — wonderful — astonishing!** was 
echoed from ail quarters, and* the feme* of the gipsy was 
already established. 

Timothy and I sat down together, conversing as old: 
friends, and Melchior went about from one to the other, 
narrating the wonderful occurrence till past midnight, when 
we all three took beds at the inn, as if we were travellers. 

The report which we had circulated that evening induced 
many people to go out to see Nattee, who appeared to take 
no notice of them ; and when asked to tell fortunes, waved 
them away with her hand. Bat although this plan of Mel* 
chior's was for the first two or three days very expedient, 
yet, as it was not intended to last, Timothy, who remained 
with me at the inn, became very intimate with the bar-maid, 
and obtained from her most of the particulars of her life. I, 
also, from repeated conversations with the landlady, reeeir* 
ed information very important relative to herself and many 
of the families in the town ; but as the employment of Nat- 
tee was for an ulterior object, we contented ourselves with 
gaining all the information we could before we proceeded 
ftirther. After we bad been there a week, and the fame of 
the gipsy woman had been marvellously increased—many 
things having been asserted of her which were indeed truly 
improbable — Melchior agreed that Timothy should persuade 
the bar-maid to try if the gipsy woman would tell her for- 
tune : the girl, with some trepidation, agreed, but at the 
same time, expecting to be refused, consented to walk with 
him over the common. Timothy advised her to pretend to 
pick up a sixpence when near to Nattee, and ask her if it did 
not belong to her; and the bar-maidLacted upon his suggest 
tions, having just before that quitted the arm of Timothy, 
who had conducted her. ' 

*• Did you drop a sixpence t i ha*e picked up one," said 
flie girl, trembling with fea> *. *J* addressed Nattee., 
m " Chad," replied Nattee ;!.* W* prepared, " I have 
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neither dropped a sixpence, nor have you found one — but 
never mind that ; I know that which you wish, and I know 
who you are. Now what would you with me ? Is it to in- 
quire whether the landlord and landlady of the Golden Lion$ 
intend to keep you in their service V' 

M No," replied the girl, (rightened at what she heard; 
" not to inquire that, but to ask what my fortune will be ! w 

" Open your palm, pretty maid, and I will tell you. Hah ! 
I see that you were born in the West— your father is dead 
— your mother is in service — and — let me see, — you have a 
brother at sea— now in the West Indies." 

At this* intelligence, all of which, as may be supposed) 
had been gathered by us< the poor girl was so frightened ' 
that she fell down in a swoon, and Timothy carried her off. 
When she was taken home. to the inn, she was so ill that 
she' was put into feed, and what she did say was so incohe- 
rent, that, added to Timothy's narrative, the astonishment 
of the landlady and others was beyond all bounds. I tried 
very hard to bring the landlady, but she would not consent ; 
and now Nattee was pestered by people of higher condition, 
who wished to hear what she would say. Here Nattee's 
powers were brought into play. She would not refuse to 
see them, but would not give answers till -she had asked 
questions; and as from us she had gleaned much general in- 
formation, so, by making this knowledge appear in her ques- 
tions to them, she made them believe she knew more. If 
a young person came to her, she would immediately ask the 
name*— of that name she had all the references acquired 
from us, as to family and connexions. Bearing upon them, 
she would ask a few more, and then give them an abrupt 
dismissal. 

This behaviour was put up with from one of her com- 
manding presence, who refused money, and treated those 
who accosted her as if she was their superior. Many came 
again and again, telling her all they knew, and acquainting 
her with every transaction of their life, to induce her to 
prophesy, for such, she informed them, was the surest way 
to call the spirit upon her. By these means we obtained 
the secret history of the major part, that is, the wealthier 

S art, of the town of — — ; and although the predictions of 
fattee were seldom given, yet, when given, they were 
given with such perfect and apparent knowledge of the par- 
ties, that, when she left, which she did about six weeks 
after her first appearance, the whole town rang with ac- 
counts of her wonderful powers. 

It will appear strange that Melchior would not permit 
Nattee to reap a harvest, which might have been great ; but 
the fact was, that he only allowed tne seed to be sown, that 
a greater might be gathered hereafter. Nattee disappeared, 
the gipsy's tent was no longer on the common, and the 
Br 6* 
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grass, which had been -beaten down into a road by the feet 
of the frequent applicants to her, was again permitted to 
spring up. We also took our departure, and rejoined the 

• camp with Nattee, where we remained for a fortnight, to 
permit the remembrance of her to subside a little— knowing 
that the appetite was alive, and would not be satisfied until 
it was appeased. 

' : After that time, Melchior, Timothy, and I, again set off for 

the town of ^ and stopping at a superior inn in another 

part of the town, dressed as travellers, that is, people who go 

• about the country for orders from the manufacturers, or- 
dered our beds and supper in the coffee-room. The conver- 
sation was soon turned upon the wonderful powers of Nat- 
tee, the gipsy* " Nonsense," said Melchior, "she knows 
nothing. I have heard of her. But there u a man coming 
this way (should he happen to pass through this town), who 
will surprise and frighten you. No one knows who he is* 
He is named the Great Aristodemus. He knows the past, 
the present, and the future. He never looks at people's 
hands — he only looks you in the face, and wo be to ikem whm 
tell him a lie. Otherwise he is good-tempered and obli- 
ging, and will tell what will come to pass ; and' his predict 
tions never have been known to fail. They say that he 
is hundreds of years old, and his hair is as white as silver." 
At this information many expressed their doubts, and many 
Others vaunted the power of the gipsy. Melchior replied, 

that all he knew was, that for the sum of two guineas paid 
down, he had told him of a legacy left him of six hundred 
pounds, which otherwise he would never have known of 

or received." All the town of being quite alive for 

fortune-telling, this new report gained, wind; and after a 
week's sojourn, Melchior thought that the attempt should 
be made. . 

We accordingly packed up*, and departed to another mar* 
ket-town. Timothy, dressed in a sombre suit of black, 
very much like an undertaker, was provided with a horse, 
with the following directions : to proceed leisurely until he 

was within half a mile o( the town of , and then to gal* 

lop in as fast as he could, stop at the best inn in the place, 
and order apartments for the Great Aristodemus, who might 
be expected in half an hour, jgvery thing in this world 
depends upon appearances, th»t i«~ * nen y° u intend to gull 
it i and as every one in the tZJ h* 1 heard of **"> Great 
Anstodemus, so everyone ur* **,*i0U8 to know something 
about him, and Timothy w ^ M**rel with all manner of 
questions ; but he deciared ?? Pt*t*fL*% ouly his courier, and 
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gown, with-a wig of long White hair, a square cap, and two 
Or three gold chain* hanging from his neck, certainly most 
admirably disguised, and attended by me in the dress of a 
German student, a wig of long brown locks hanging down 
my tthonMet9s made hie appearance in a postchaise-and- 
four, and drove Up to the door of the inn, at a pace which 
shook every house in the street, and occasioned every win- 
dow to be attended with one or more heads to ascertain the, 
cause of this unusual occurence, for it was not a very' 
great town, although once of* importance; bat the manufac- 
tures had been removed, and it was occupied by those who 
had become independent by their own exertions* or by ' 
those of their forefathers. 

The door of the chaise was opened by the obsequious 
Timothy, who pushed away the hostlers and waiters, as if 
CAiworthy to approach hie master, and the Great Aristode- 
utais made his appearance* As he ascended the steps of the 
door, his passage was for a moment barred by one whose 
profession M elchior welL knew. " Stand aside, excise- 
man !" said he, in a commanding voice. " No one crosses 
my path with impunity." Astonished at hearing his pro* 
fession thus mentioned, the exciseman, who was the greatest 
bully in the town, slipped on one side With consternation, 
and all those present lifted up their eyes and hands with 
astonishment. The Great Aristodemus gained his room, 
and shut his door; and 1 went out to pay for the chaise and. 
order supper, while Timothy and the porters were busy 
with our luggage, which was very considerable. 

" My master will not see any one,' 1 said I to the landlord ; 
"he quits this town to-morrow, if the letters arrive which 
he expects by the post ; therefore, pray get rid of this crowd* 
and let him be quiet, for he is very tired, having travelled 
one hundred and fifty miles since the dawn of day." 

When Tim and 1 had performed this duty, we joined Mel- 
fehior in his room, leaving the news to be circulated. " This 
promises well," observed Melchior; " up to the present we* 
have expended much time and money ; now we must see 
if we cannot recover it tenfold. Japhet, you must take an 
opportunity of going out again alter supper, and make in* 
quiriee of the landlord what poor people they have in the 
town, as I am very generous, and like to relieve them; you 
may observe, that all the money offered to me for practising 
my art, I give away to the poor, having no occasion for it." 
This I did, and we then sat down to supper ; and having un- 
packed our baggage, went to bed, after locking the door of 
the room, and taking out the key. 

The next morning we had every thing in readiness, and 
as the letters, as the reader may suppose, did not arrive by 
the post, we were obliged to remain, and the landlord -ven- 
tured to hist to me that several people were anxious to 
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consult my master. 1 replied, that I would speak to liim, 
but it wns necessary to caution those who came, that they 
must either offer gold — or nothing at all. I brought his 
concent to see one or two, but no more. Now, although 
we had various apparatus to use when required, it was 
thought that the effect would be greater, if, in the first in- 
stance, every thing was simple. Melcbior, therefore, re- 
mained sitting at the table, which was covered with a black 
cloth, worked with curious devices, and a book of hiero- 
glyphics before him, and an ivory wand, tipped with gold, 
Tying by the book; Timothy standing at the door, with a 
** short Roman sword buckled round his belt ; and I, in a re- 
spectful attitude, behind the Great Aristodemas. 
* The first person who was admitted was the lady of the 
mayor of the town ; nothing could be more fortunate, as we 
had every information relative to her and ber spouse, for 
people in high places are always talked of. Anstodemus 
waved his band, and I brought forward a chair in silence, 
and motioned that she should be seated. Aristodemns 
looked her in the face, and then turned over several leaves, 
until he fixed upon a page, which he considered attentively. 

" Mayoress of , what wouldst thou with me 1" 

She started and turned pale. "I would ask — " 
_ " I know ; thou wouldst ask many things, perhaps, had I 
time to listen. Among others, thou wouldst ask if there is 
any chance of thy giving an beir to thy husband. Is it net 

" Yes, it is," replied the lady, fetching her breath. 
■ " So do I perceive by this book ; but let ine put-one ques- 
tion to theej Wouldst thou have blessings showered on 
Wee, yet do no good I Thou art wealthy— yet what dost 
thou and thy husband do with these riches ? Are ye liberal ! 
no. Give, and it shall be given. 1 have said." 
■ Aristodemns waved his hand, and the lady rose to with- 

h T' £ g°>t">a was in her fingers, and her purse in her 

nsDd. ,- she took out four more, and added them to the other, 

■M jm them on the table. 

lot >fc! 1* veU ' lad y ■ <*arity shall plead for thee. Artolphe, 

" m£z m 8, ' ence ' °" d top Ear «*"•* 

«milh^° W ' 11 f* th&t 1 do I lB 2o°A r observed Melchior, 
E?B£M"-»* she wa" *>0 g " Heravarice and. that of 

ieir anxiety for children. 

ra l,l do service." 
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selves to the dispensations of Providence, and then, When 
their anxiety has subsided, have obtained a family ? Japhet, 
1 am a shrewd observer of human nature." 

" That I believe," replied I ; " but I do not believe you* 
last remark to be correct— but Timothy raps at the door." 

- Another lady entered the room, and then started back, as 
if she would retreat, so surprised was she at the appearance 
Of the Great Aristodemus ; but, as Timothy had turned the 
key, her escape was impossible. She was unknown to us, 
Which was rather awkward ; but Melehior raised his 'eyes 
from his book, and waved his hand as before, that she should 
be seated, With some trepidation, she stated that she was 
a widow, whose dependanoe was upon an only son now at 
sea ; that she had not heard of him for a long while, and was 
afraid that some accident had happened ; that she was in 
the greatest distress — "and," continued she, "I have noth- 
ing to offer but this ring. Can yon teli me if he is yet alive ?" 
cried she, bursting into tears : " bat, if you have not the art 

Jrou pretend to, on do not rob a poor friendless creature, but 
et me gepart P* 

w When did you receive your last letter from him T 9 said 
Melehior. 

" It is now seven months— dated from Bahia," replied she, 
milling it out of her reticule, and covering her face with her 
handkerchief. 

' Melehior caught the address, and then turned the letter 
over on the- other side, as ft lay on the table. ** Mrs. Wat- 
Aon," said -he. 

- w Heavens ! do you know my name i" cried the woman. 

- "Mrs. Watson, I do not require to read your son's letter 
-*-*I know its contents." He then turned over his. book, and 
studied for a few seconds. " Your son is alive. ** 

** Thank God! n cried she, clasping her hands, and drop- 
ping her reticule. 

' u But you must not expeet his return too soon — he is well 
employed." 

" Oh, 1 care not — he is alive — he is alive ! God bless you 
— God bless you ! w 

Melehior made a sign to me, pointing to the five guineas 
and the reticule ; and I contrived to slip them into her reti- 
cule, while she sobbed in her handkerchief. 

" Enough, madam ; you inust go, for others require my 
tad." 

The poor woman rose, and offered the ring. 

" Nay, nay, I want not thy money ; I take from the rich 
that I may distribute to the poor-^but not from the widow 
m affliction. Open thy bag." The widow took up her bag, 
and opened it. Melehior dropped in the ring, and taking his 
wand from the table, waved it, and touched the bag. u As 
thou art honest, so may thy present wants be relieved* 
£eek, and thou shalt find." 
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The widow left the room with tears of gratitude, and 1 
must say that I was affected with the same. When she had 
gone, I observed to Melchior, that up to the present he had 
toiled for nothing. 

" Very true, Japhet ; but, depend upon it, if I assisted that 

Foot woman from no other feelings than interested motives, 
cud well : but I tell thee candidly, I did it from compas- 
sion. We are odd mixtures o£.good and evil. I wage war 
with fools and knaves, but not with all the. world. I gave 
that money freely — she required it ; and it may be put as a 
set-off against my usual system of fraud, or it may not— at 
all events, 1 pleased myself." 

" But you told her that her son was alive." 

" Very true, and he may be dead ; but is it not well to 
comfort her — even for a short time, to relieve that suspense 
which is worse than the actual knowledge of his death! 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." 

It would almost have appeared that this good action of 
Melchior met with its reward ; for the astonishment of the 
widow at finding the gold in her reticule — her narrative of 
what had passed, and her assertion (which she firmly be- 
lieved to be true), that she had never left her reticule out of 
her hand, apd that Melchior had only touched it with his 
wand, raised his reputation to that degree, that nothing else 
was talked about throughout the town, and, to crown all, the 
next day's post brought her a letter and remittances from 
her son; and the grateful woman returned, and laid ten 
guineas on the black cloth, showering a thousand blessings 
upon Melchior, and almost worshipping him as a supernatu- 
ral being. This was a most fortunate occurrence, and, as 
Melchior prophesied, the harvest did now commence. In 
four days we had received upwards of j£200, and we then 
thought it time to depart. The letters arrived which were 
expected, and when we set off in a chaise and four, the 
crowd to see us was so great that it was with difficulty we 
could pass through it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Wb had taken our horses for the next town ; but, as soon 

as we were fairly on the road, J stopped the boys, and told 

them that the Great Aristodemus intended to observe the 

planets and stars that night and t h& thev were to proceed 

to a common which I mention j The postboys, who were 

weli aware of his fame 2!!y dl full* persuaded of it as 

everybody else, drove t iJ* n <I as ^U ; we descended, took 

off the luggage, and 1*3* Comrff AoO* fr° m Melchior in 

their presence about tk^i fl^ f* t0 wWch the b °y 8 
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listened with open mouths and wondertneht. I paid them 
well, and told them that they might return, whien they ap- 
peared very glad to *do. They reported what had occurred, 
and this simple method of regaining our camp added to the 
astonishment of the good town of — — . When they were 
out of sight, we resumed our usual clothes, packed all up, 
carried away most of our effects, and hid the others in the 
furze to he sent for the next night, not being more than two 
miles from the camp. We soon arrived, and were joyfully 
deceived by Fleta and Nattee. 

As we walked across the common, I observed to Mel- 
chior, " I wonder if the stars have any influence upon mor- 
tals, as it was formerly supposed." 

" Most assuredly they have," replied Melchior.- " I can- 
not read them, but I firmly believe in them." 

I made the above remark, as I had often thought that such 
Was Melchior's idea. 

" Yes," continued he, " every man has his destiny — such 
must be the case. It is known beforehand what is to hap- 
pen to ns by an omniscient Being ; and, being known, what 
is it but destiny which cannot be changed ? It is fate," con- 
tinued he, surveying the stars with his hand raised up, " and 
that fate is as surely written there as the sun shines upon 
us; but the great book is sealed/because it would not add 
to out happiness." 

" If, then, all is destiny, or fate, what inducement is there 
to do well or ill ?" replied I. " We may commit all acts of 
evil, and say, that as it was predestined, we could not help 
it. Besides, would it be just that the omniscient Being 
should punish us for those crimes which we cannot pre- 
vent, and which are allotted to us by destiny ?" 

"Japhet, you argue well; but you are in an error, be- 
cause, like most of those of the Christian church, you under- 
stand not the sacred writings, nor did 1 until I knew my 
wife. Her creed is, I believe, correct ; and, what is more, 
adds weight to the truths of the Bible." 

" I thought that gipsies had no religion." ' , 

" You are not the only one who supposes so. It is true 
that the majority of the tribe are held by the higher castes 
as serfs, and are not instructed ; but with — if I may use the 
expression — the aristocracy of them, it is very different, and 
their creed 1 have adopted." 

" I should wish to hear their creed," replied I. , 

*• Hear it, then. Original sin commenced in Heaven— 
when the angels rebelled against their God — not on earth." 

" I will grant that sin originated first in Heaven." 

" Do you think that a great, a good God, ever created any 
being for its destruction and eternal misery, much less an 
angel ? Did he not foresee their rebellion V* 

41 1 grant it." 
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after the fall of the angels : it had its living beings, its a 
Stera perhaps, hut nota race of men with eternal souls. Kit 
it was peopled, ae we see it now is, to enable the legions'mT 
angels who fell to return to their former happy state— as a 
pUgrimags by which they might obtain their pardons, and re- 
sume their seats in heaven. Not a child is born, but the 
aoul of some fallen cherub enters into, the body to work out its 
salvation. Many do, many do not, and then they have their 
task to recommence anew ; for the spirit once created is im- 
- mortal, and cannot be destroyed ; and the Almighty is all ■ 
goodness, and would ever pardon." 

" Then you suppose there is no such thing as eternal pun, 
ishment !" 

" Eternal ! — no. Punishment there is, but not eternal. 
When the legions of angels fell, aonie were not bo perverse 
as others: they soon reobtained their seats, even when, a* 
children, having passed through the slight ordeal, they have 
been summoned back to Heaven; but others, who from their 
infancy show how bad were their naturae, have many pil- 
grimages to perform before they can be purified. This is in 
itself a punishment. What other punishment they incur be- 
tween their pilgrimages we know not; but this is certain, 
that no one was created to be punished eternally." 

." But all this is but assertion, replied 1 ; " where are your 
proofs «" 

"In the Bible; some day or other I will show them to 
you ; but now we are at the camp, and I am anxious to em- 
brace Nattee." 

1 thought for some time on this singular creed ; one, in it- 
self, not militating against religion, but at the same time I 
could not call to mind any passages by which it could.be 
supported. Still the idea was beautiful, and I dwelt upon it 
with pleasure. I have before observed, and indeed the reader 
must have gathered from my narrative, that Melchior was 
no common personage. Every day d;d I become more par r 
■ial to him, and more pleased with our erratic life. What 
scruples I had at first gradually wore away ; the time passed 
quickly, and although I would occasionally call to mind the 
original object of ray setting forth, I would satisfy myself 
by the reflection that there was yet sufficient time, tittle 
Fleta was now my constant companion when in the camp, 
and f amused myseif „,-,_ . .,, -hing her to write and read- 

Japhet," said Timot D £ . a Z,e one day, as we were cutting 
hazel broach-wood in .1*' '« fP . ■• I don't see that you get 
■WT* '" yo«r sej 1 * fore? 1 ? your father." 
wnrirf ' I IS.' ' if «* ■ ? c h aft^ r sain»i>I * knowledge of the 
world, wh,ch will ^ I' 61,, 'Mtdf f n nwwtanl recommence 
the search, antf, «., V |W * "m ming a great deal of 
money to eiwWemeT 5/ 
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* What did Melchior give y*« after we left 1" 

" Twenty guineas, which, with what I toad before, makes 
more than fifty. 91 > 

" And he gave me ten* which makes twenty* with what I 
had before. Seventy pounds is a large sum." 

" Yes, but sootf spent, Tim. We must work a little longer. 
-Besides, I cannot leave that little girl— she was never in- 
tended for a rope-dancer." 

• " I am glad to hear you say that, Japhet, for 1 feel as you 
do— she shall share our fortunes." 

" A glorious prospect, truly," replied I> laughing ; " but 
never mind, it would be better than her remaining here. But 
how are we* to manage that ?" 

*' Ah ! that's the rub ; but there is time enough to think 
about it when we intend to quit our present occupation." 

" Well, I understand from Melchior that we are to start in. 
a few days." 

" What is it to be, Japhet 1" 
- *• Oh, we shall be at home — we are to cure aJJ diseases un- 
der the sun. To-morrow we commence making pills, so we 
may think ourselves with Mr. Cophagus again."* 

" Well, I do think we shall have some fun : but I hope 
Melchior won't make me take my own pills to prove their 
good qualities— that will be no joke." 

44 O no, Nom is kept on purpose for that. What else is the 
iool good for !" 

The next week was employed as we anticipated. Boxes 
of pills of every size, neatly labelled, bottles of various 
•mixtures, chiefly stimulants, were corked and packed up. 
•Powders of anything were put in papers ; but, at aH events, 
there was nothing hurtful in them. All was ready, and, ac- 
companied by Num (Jumbo and Fleta being left at home), we 
set off, Melchior assuming the dress in which wo had first 
met him in the wagon, and altering his appearance so com- 
pletely, that he would have been taken for at least sixty 
years old. We now travelled on foot, with our dresses in 
bundles, each carrying his own, except Num, who was load- 
ed like a pack-horse, and made sore lamentations : " Can't 
you carry some of this !" 

" No," replied I, "it is- your own luggage ; every one 
must carry his own." 

m " Well, Pnever felt my spangled dress bo heavy before. 
Where are we going ?" 

"Only a little way," replied Timothy* "and then you 
will have nothing more to do." 

" I don't know that. When master puts on that dress,. I 
hare to swallow little things till I am sick." 

" tfs aU good for your health, Num*" 

44 I'm vary well, I thank'e," replied the^poor fettow $ « hut 
1 am veryhot and very tired." 
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Fortunately for poor Num, we were not far from the 
market-town at which we intended to open our campaign, 
which we did the next morning, by Num and Timothy sal- 
lying forth, the former with a large trumpet in his hand, and 
the latter riding on a donkey. On Iheir arrival ai the market- 
place, Num commenced blowing it with all his might, while 
Timothy, in bis spangled dress, as soon as they had collect- 
ed a crowd, stood upon his saddle and harangued the people 
as follows : — ' 

"Gentlemen and ladies -I have the honour to announce 
to you the arrival in this town of the celebrated Doctor 
Appallacbeosmocommetico, who has travelled farther than 
the sun and faster than a comet. He hath visited every 
part of the globe: He has smoked the calumet with the 
Indians of North America— he has hunted with the Araucas 
in the South — galloped on wild horses over the plains of 
Mexico, and rubbed noses with the Esquimaux. He hath 
used the chopsticks with the Chinese, swung the Cherok 
pooga with the Hindoos, and pulled the nose of the great 
Cham of Tarjary. He hath visited and been received in 
every court of Europe— daneed on the ice of the Neva with 
the Russians — led the mazurka with the. Poles— waltzed 
with the Germans — tarantulaed with the Italians — fandan- 
goed with the Spanish — and quadrilltd with the French. 
He hath explored every mine in the universe, walked 
through every town on the continent, examined every 
mountain in the world, ascended Mont Blanc, walked down 
the Andes, and run up the Pyrenees. He has been into 
every volcano on the globe, and, descending by Vesuvius, 
has been thrown up by Stromboli. He has lived more than 
a thousand years, and is still in the Bower of his youth. 
He has bad one hundred and forty sets of teeth one after 
another, and expects a new set next Christinas. His 
whole life has been spent in the service of mankind, and in 
doing good to his fello w- creatures I and, having the experi- 
ence of more than a thousand years, he cures more than a., 
thousand diseases. Gentlemen, the wonderful doctor will 
present himself before you this evening, and will then tell 
what his remedies are good for, so that you may pick and 
choose according to your several complaints. Ladies, the 
wonderful doctor can greatlv ass' 8t y°° : ne nas aecreW °y 
which you may have a family if VOU should so wish— philters - 
to make husbands constant J ' salve to make them blind- 
cosmetics to remove p j m ' VtQ „a to restore to youth and 
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donkey, rode away to other parts off the* townu where he re* 
peated his grandiloquent announcement, followed, as may 
be supposed, by a numerous cortege of little ragged boys. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, Melchior made hie 
appearance in the marketplace, attended by me* dressed as 
a German student, Timothy and Num in their costumes. A 
stage had been already prepared, and the populace had 
crowded round it, more with the intention of laughing than 
of making purchases* The various packets were opened 
and arranged in front of the platform, I standing on one side 
of Melchior, Timothy on, the other, and Num, with his trump- 
et, holding on by one of the scaffold-poles at the corner, 

• " Sound the trumpet, Philotas," said Melchior, taking off 
his three-cornered hat, and making a low bow to the audi* 
ence at every blast. " Pray, Mr. Fool, do you know why 
you sound the trumpet 1" 

"I'm sure I don't know," replied Num, opening his gog- 
gle eyes. 
** Do you know, Mr. Dionysius ?" . 

• " Yes, sir, I can guess." 

" Explain, then, to the gentlemen and ladies who have 
honoured us with their presence." 

44 Because, sir, trumpets are always sounded before great 
conquerors." 

** Very true, sir ; but how am 1 a gpeat conqueror V* 

" You have conquered Death* sir ; and he's a very rum 
customer to have to deal with*" 

" Dionysius, you have answered well, and shall have some 
bullock's liver for your supper — don't forget to remind me 
in case 1 forget it." 

" No, that I won't, sir," replied Timothy, rubbing his stom- 
ach, as if delighted with the idea. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Melchior to the audience, 
who were on the broad grin, " 1 see your mouths are all open, 
and. are waiting for the pills: but be not too impatient — I 
cannot part with my medicines unless you have diseases 
which require their aid: and I should, indeed, be a sorry 
doctor, if I prescribed without knowing your complaints. 
Est neutrole genus signans rem non animatum, says Herodo- 
tus, which, in English, means, what is one man's meat is 
another man's poison : and further, he adds, Ut jecur, ut 
onus, put ut occiput, which is as much as to say, that what 
agrees with one temperament will be injurious to another. 
Caution, therefore, becomes very necessary in the use of 
medicine^; and my reputation depends upon toy not permit- 
ting any one to take what is not good for him. And now, 
my very dear friends, I will first beg you to observe the 
peculiar qualities of the contents of this little vial. You 
Observe, chat there are not more than sixty drops in it, yet 
will these sixty drops add ten years to a roan's Hfe— for it 
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will cure him of almost as many diseases. la the first 
place, are any of you troubled with the ascites, or dropsy, 
» . which, as the celebrated Galen hath declared, may be di- 
vided into three parts, the ascites, the anasarca, and the tym- 
panites. The diagnostics of this disease are, swelling of the 
abdomen or stomach, difficulty of breathing, want of appe- 
tite, and a teasing cough. I say, have any of you this dis- 
ease 1 None. Then I thank Heaven that you are not so 
afflicted. 

" The next disease it is good for is the peripneumonia, of 
inflammation on the lungs — the diagnostics or symptoms of 
which are, a small pulse, swelling of the eyes, and rednesa 
of the face. Say, have any of you these symptoms— if so, 
you have the disease. No one. I thank Heaven that you. 
are none of you so afflicted. 

" It is also a sovereign remedy for the. diarrhna, the diag- 
nostics of which are, feintnesa, frequent gripinga, rumbling 
in the bowels, cold sweats, and spasm." 

Here one man came forward and complained of frequent 
gripings — another of rumbling in the bowels, and two or 
three move of cold sweats* 

"It is well. Oh, I thank Heaven that I am here to ad- 
minister to you Myself \ for what says Hippocrates? Rela- 
tivum cum antecedente concordat, which means, that remedies, 
quickly applied kill the disease in its birth* ' Here, my 
friends, take iWtake itr— pay mo only one shilling, an4 be 
thankful. When you go to rest, fail not to offer up your 
prayers. It is also a sovereign remedy for - the dreadftil 
ehiragra, or gout. I cured the whole corporation of city al- 
dermen last week, by their taking three bottles each, and 
they presented me with the freedom of the city of London, 
in a gold box, which I am sorry I have forgotten to bring 
with me. Now, the ehiragra may be divided into several 
varieties,. Gonagra f when it attacks the knots— >ichiragra, if 
in the hands-~0nqgra, if in the elbow — omagra, if in the 
shoulder, and lumbago, if in the back. All these are varie- 
ties of gout, and for all these the contents o£ this little bot- 
tle are a sovereign remedy ; and, observe, it will keep for ever. 
Twenty years hence, when afflicted in your old age— and 
the tune will come, my good people — you may take down 
this little vial from the shelf* and bJess tne aour in which 
you spent your shilling ; fo r & EJusebius declares, ' Verbum 
person^e concordat cum tioJL/ztivo,' which is as much as to 

i5& the «£< iFe w & grow ^Tutxd suffer from pains in their 
limbs. Who, then, W 0#, *» ~ his lirabs> or lumbago? 

A%J a %? df ean **y thi t^&S^ll not have them!" 
«^ w{» nad gains fa 

proved so gres7^ ^amrsinatsuchadii 

doctor was obliged 

v 
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%i Ladies and gentlemen, I shall .now offer to your notice 
a valuable plaster, the effects of which are miraculous, 
Dionysius, come hither ; you have felt the benefit of this 
plaster; tell your case to those who are present, and mind 
you tell the truth," 

Hereupon Timothy stepped forward. •' Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, upon my honour, about three weeks back I fell off 
the scaffold, broke my back-bone into three pieces, and was 
carried off to a surgeon, who looked at me, and told the peo- 
ple to take measure for my coffin. The great doctor was 
not there at the time, having been sent for to consult with 
the king's physician, upon the queen's case of C&phagvs, or 
intermitting mortification of the great toe ; but, fortunately, 
just as they were putting me into a shell, my master came 
back, and, immediately applying his sovereign plaster to 
my back, in five days 1 was able to sit up, and in ten days I 
returned to my duty." 

*' Are you quite well now, Dionysius ?" 

" Quite well, sir, and my back is like a whalebone." 

"Try it." 

Hereupon Dionysius threw two somersets forward, two 
backward, walked across the stage on his bands, and tumbled 
in every direction. « 

"You see, gentlemen, I'm quite well now, and what I 
have said, I assure you, on my honour, to be a fact." 

" I hope you'll allow that to be a very pretty cure," said 
the doctor, appealing to the audience : " and 1 hardly need 
say, that for sprains, bruises, contusions, wrenches, and dis- 
locations, this plaster is infallible : and 1 will surprise you 
more by telling you that 1 can sell it for eight-pence a 
sheet." 

The plaster went off rapidly,, and was soon expended. 
The doctor went on describing his other valuable articles, 
and when he came to his cosmetics, &c, for women, we 
could not hand them out fast enough. " And now," said the 
doctor, " I must bid you farewell for this evening." 

u i'nr glad of that," said Timothy, " for now I mean to sell 
tny own medicine." 

" Your medicine, Mr. Dionysius ! what do you mean by 
that!" 

* k Mean, sir ; 1 mean to say that I've got a powder of my 
own contriving, which is a sovereign remedy." 

** Iteinedy, sir, for what!" 

44 Why, it's , a powder to kill fleas ; and, what's more, it's 
just as infallible as your own." 

" Have you, indeed; and pray* sir* how did you hit upon 
the invention!" 

".Sir, i discovered it in my sleep, by accident ; but I have 
proved it, and I will say, if properly administered, it is quite 
as infallible as any of yours Ladies and gentlemen, I 

1+' 
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i>ledg% Jrou my honour that it will have the effect desired} 
and alt I ask is sixpence a powder." 
" But how is it to be used, sirl" 

f ♦ Used— why, like all other powders ; but I won't give tb0 
directions till I have sold some ; promising, however, if my 
method does not succeed, to return the money." 

"Well, that is fair, Mr. Dionysius; and 1 will take care 
that you keep your bargain* Will anybody purchase the 
fool's powder for killing fleas V 1 

" Yes, I will," replied a man on the broad grin, " here's' 
sixpence. Now, then, fool, how am I to use id" 

* " Use it, 91 said Timothy, putting the sixpence in his 
pocket ; '* Til explain to you. You must first catch the. ilea* 
nold him so tight between the forefinger and the thumb as 
to force him to open his- mouth ; when his mouth is open* 
you must put a very little of this powder into it, and it will 
till him directly." 

" Why, when I have the flea so tight as you state, I may 
as well kill him myself." 

"Very true, so you may, if you prefer it; but, if you- do 
1i6t, you may use this powder, which, upon my honour, is 
infaHible. M * 

This occasioned a great deal of mirth among the by- 
standers. Timothy kept his sixpence, and* our -exhibition 
for this day ended, vevy much to the satisfaction of Mel- 
chior, who declared he had taken more than ever he -had 
done before in a whole week. Indeed, the whole sunn 
amounted to 17/. 10*., all taken in shillings and sixpences, 
for articles hardly worth the odd shillings in the account; 
so we sat down to supper with anticipations of a good har- 
vest, and so it proved. We stayed four days at this town, 
and then proceeded onwards, when the like success attended 
us, Timothy and 1 being obliged to sit up nearly the whole 
iifght to label and roll up pills, and mix medicines, which we 
did in a very scientific manner'. Nor was it always that 
Melchior presided j he would very often tell his audience 
that business required his attendance elsewhere, to visit the 
sjck, and that he left the explanation of his medicines aad 
their properties to his pupil, who was fa* advanqed in 
Know/edge. With my prepossessing appearance I made a 
great eflfect, more especially aiH OM tf the Indies ; ami Timothy 
exerted himself so mmk whl» ^ri* »«» ***** we never 
*&.ii£ b ™£ home to MetehicZ ?#& addition** his earn- 
uSfiZfi ^ so > * hat « hdl if * £5v »k°,wed himself, pre- 
«S SHtf* he w ** 80 itti Poth^ P^l visit sick persons that 

l£l?h£ *?* *° *****> a&Gd VWt «. ■& the first 
haiyour, to carry oi t ' b ***4 J*^ > for Mm. After six 

^STffi^S^-toifti %?^i^ ^-.t *« *«>\e this Joe Mil- 
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fereeks of uninterrupted success yte returned to the camp, 
which, as tisual, was not very far, off. 

Melchior's profits had been much more than he anticipa- 
ted, and hte was very liberal to Timothy and me ; indeed, ne 
looked upon me as his right hand, and became more inti- 
mate and attached- every day. We were, of course, de- 
lighted to return to the camp after our excursion. There 
was so much continual bustle and excitement in our pecu- 
liar profession, that a littje quiet was delightful : and I never 
felt more happy than when Fleta threw herself into my 
arms, and Nattee came forward with her usual dignity and 
grace, but with more than usual condescendence and kind- 
ness, bidding me welcome home. Home — alas ! it was never 
meant for my home, or poor Fieta's— and that 1 felt. It was 
our sojourn for a time, and no more. 

We had been more than a year exercising our talents in 
this lucrative manner, when one day, as I was sittin| at the 
entrance of the tent, with a book in my hand, out of which 
Fleta was reading to me, a gipsy not belonging to bur gang 
<nade bis appearance. He was covered with dust, and the 
dewdrops hanging on his dark forehead proved that he had 
travelled fast. He addressed Nattee, who was standing by, 
in their own language, which L did not understand; but I 
perceived that he asked for Melchior. After an exchange" 
<pf a few sentences, .Nattee expressed astonishment and 
alarm, and put her hands over her face, removed them as 
quickly as if derogatory in her tp show emotion, and then 
remained in deep thought. Perceiving Melchior approach- 
ing, the gipsy hastened to him, and they were soon in ani- 
mated conversation. In ten minutes it was over: the gipsy 
went to the running brook, washed his face, took a large 
draught of water, and then hastened away and was soon out 
*of sight. 

Melchior, who had watched the departure of the gipsy ? 
slowly approached us. I observed him and Nattee, as they 
met, as 1 was .certain that something important had taken 
piacp. Melchior fixed his eyes upon Nattee — she looked at 
him mournfully— folded her arms, and made a slight bow as 
H in submission, and, in-a low voice, quoted from the ^Scrip- 
ture, ."Whither thou goest I wilt go — thy people shall b^ 
pay jp%oplp, #p& thy God my God.'* He then walked away 
with her : they sat down apart, [and were in earnest conver- 
sation for more than an hour.- ' 
: .f Japhet," said Melchior. to me, after he had quitted his 
jftiife,. " what i !am about to tell you will surprise yon. I 
nave trusted you with all I dare trust any one, but there iro 
jpra secrets in .evsrx man's life whifch had lbfctter be reserv- 
ed for himself and , her who is bound tQ him by solemn 
tot* We, must now part. In a fe w days this camp will be 
broken up, and these people wiU j^ s pt^e oti^er division of 
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the tribe. For me, you wHl see me no more. Ask me not 
to explain, for I «annot." 
" And Nattee !" said I. 

" Will follow my fortunes, whatever they may be — yon 
will see her no more." 

" For myself I care not, Melchior ; the world is before 
me, and remain with the gipsies without you I will not ; but 
answer me one question — what is to become of little Fleta ? 
Is she to remain with the tribe, to which she does not be* 
lone, or does she go with you 1" 

Melchior hesitated. •• I hardly can answer— ^but what 
consequence can the welfare of a soldier's brat be* to you * w 
44 Allowing her to be what you assert, Melchior, 1 am de* 
votedly attached to that child,' and could not bear that she 
should remain here. I am sure that you deceived me in what 
you stated, for the child remembers, and has told me, anec- 
dotes of her infancy, which prove that she is of no mean 
family, and that she has been stolen from her friends.*' 

" Indeed, is her memory so good !" replied MeJchior, firm- 
ly closing his teeth. '* To Nattee or to me she has never 
hinted so much." 

"That is very probable ; but a stolen child she is, Mel- 
chior, and she must not remain here." 
xt Mast not." 

" Yes ; must not, Melchior ; when you quit the tribe, you 
will no longer have any power, nor can you have any inter* 
est about her. She shall then choose — if she will come 
with me, I will take her, and nothing shaft prevent me ; and; 
in sq doing, I do you no injustice, nor do I swerve in my 
fidelity." 

" How do you know that* 1 may have my secret reasons 
against it." 

44 Surely you can have no interest in a soldier's brat, Mel- 
chior V 

Melchior appeared confused and annoyed. "She is no 
soldier's brat; I acknowledge, Japhet, that the child was 
stolen ; but you must not, therefore, imply, that the child 
was stolen by me or my wife." 

"J never accused you, or thought you capable of it ; and 
that is the reason why I am now surprised at the interest 
you take in her. If she pre/e/a to go with you, I have no 
more to say; but, if not J c lJ h<?r ; and, if she consents, 
will resist your interference }f im 

" Japhet, 1 ' replied Melchi * *• a pause, * 4 we must not 

quarrel now that we are JL *, u/t^ 1 A rU l ™ u S ivc voa •* 

Melchior returned to m W ^commenced a convwr* 

satton with her, while j?*% j &i 

*n Vb d P y° u tao*\?*%t * * * fe *otit to be broken 
* aad Melchior and *j*£^^ 
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Indeed I" replied she, with surprise. " Then what is to 
become of you and Timothy V 

" We must, of course, seek our fortunes* where we can. 1 ' 

" And of me V continued she, looking me earnestly in the 
face with her large blue eyes. '• Am 1 to stay here V con* 
tinned she, with alarm in her countenance. 

" Not if you do not wish it, Fleta : as long as I can sup* 
port you, I will — that is, if you would like to live with me in 
preference to Melchior." 

u if I would uke, Japhet ;' you must know I would like— 
who has been so kind to me as you 1' Don't leave me, Japhet. " 

*' I will not, Fle|a; but on condition that you promise to 
be guided by me, and to do all that I wish.'* 

" To do what you wish is the greatest pleasure that I 
have, Japhet — so 1 may safely promise that. What has hap- 
pened?" 

" That I do njot know more than yourself; but Melchior 
tells me that he and Nattee quit the gipsy tents for ever." 

Fleta looked round to ascertain if any one was near us, 
and then, in a low tone, said, " I understand their language, 
Japhet, that is, a great deal of it, although they do not think 
so, and I overheard what the gipsy said in part, although he 
was at some distance. He askeq for Melchior ; and wheq 
Nattee wanted to know what he wanted, he answered that 
* he was dead ;' then, Nattee covered up her face. I could 
not hear all the rest, but there was something about * horse." 

Me was dea4- Had then Melchior committed murder, and 
vas obliged to fly the country t This appeared to me to. be 
the most probable, when I collected the facts in my posses? 
41QIU and yet I could not believe it,; for, except that system 
Of deceit necessary to carry on his various professions, I 
never found any thing in Melchior 1 s conduct which could be 
considered as criminal* On the contrary, he was kind, gen- 
erous, and upright in his private dealings, and in many points 
proved that he had a good heart. He was a riddle of incon- 
sistency, it was certain ; professionally he would cheat any-* 
body, and disregard all truth *and honesty ; but, in his pri- 
vate character, he was scrupulously honest, and, with the 
exception of the assertion relative to Fleta's birth and pa- 
rentage, he had never told me a lie, that 1 could discover. 
1 was running up all these reflections in my mind, when 
Melchior again came up to me, and desiring the Uttle girl to 
go away, he said, " Japhet, I have resolved to grant your 
request with respect to Fleta, but it must be on conditions." 

"-Let me hear them." 

v First, then, Japhet, as you have always been honest 
and confiding with me; tell me now what are your inten- 
tions. Do you mean to follow up the profession which you 
learned under me, or what do you intend to ^° ^" 

"Honestly, then, Melchior, I do wnl in^ ad to follow uu 
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that profession, unless driven to it by necessity. I intend to 
seek my father. " 

" And if driven to it by necessity, do you intend that Fleta 
shall aid you by her acquirements 9 In short, do you mean 
to take her with you as a speculation, to make the most of 
her, to let her sink, when she arrives at the age of woman, 
into vice and misery V 

"I wonder at your asking me that question, Melchior; H 
is the first act of injustice I have received at your hands- 
No ; if obliged to follow up the profession, I will not allow 
Fleta 8b to do. 1 would sooner that she were in her grave. 
It is to rescue her from that very vice and misery, to take 
her out of a society in which>she never ought to have been 
placed, that I take her with me." 

" And this upon your honour V 1 

" Yes, upon my honour. I love her as my sister, and 1 
cannot help indulging in the hope, that, in seeking my father, 
1 may chance to stumble upon hers." 

Melchior bit his lips. " There is another promise I must 
exact from you, Japhet, which is, that to a direction which 1 
will give you, every six months you will enclose an address 
where you may be heard of, and also intelligence as to 
Fleta's welfare and health." 

" To that I give my cheerful promise ; but Melchior, yon 
appear to have taken, all at once, a strange interest in this 
little gitl." 

" I wish you now to think that I do take an interest in her, 
provided you seek not to inquire the why and the wherefore. 
Will you accept of funds for .her maintenance 1" 

" Not without necessity compels me ; and then I should 
be glad to find, when I can no longer help her, that you are 
still her friend.' 1 

" Recollect that you will always find what is requisite by 
writing to the address which 1 shall give you before we part. 
That point is now settled, and, on the whole, I think the ar- 
rangement is good." 

Timothy had been absent during t£e events of the morn- 
ing — when he returned, I communicated to him what had 
passed and was about to take place, 

" Well, Japhet, I don't know — 1 do not dislike our present 
Hfe, yet I am not sorry to change it ; but what are ^e |o dp 1 n 

" That remains to be considered ; we' have a good stock of 
money, fortunately, and we must husband it till we find what, 
can be done." N ■;'? 

We took our suppers all together for the last time, Mel- 
chior telling us that he had determined to set off the next 
day. Nattee looked very melancholy, but resigned; on the 
contrary, little Fleta was so overjoyed, that her face, gene 
erally so mournful, was illuminated with smiles whenever 

our eyes met. It was delightful t0 8ee tter so nappy. The 
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whole of the people in the camp bad retired, and Melchior 
was busy making his arrangements in the tent. I did'not 
feel inclined to sleep ; I was thinking and revolving in my 
mind my prospects for the future ; sitting, or rather lying 
down, for 1 was leaning on my elbow, at a short distance 
from the tents. The night was dark, but clear, and the stars 
were brilliant. 1 had been watching them, and I thought 
upon Melchior's ideas of destiny, ana dwelling on the futile 
wish that I could read mine, when I perceived the approach 
of Nattee. 

" Japhet," said she, " you are to take the little girl with 
you, i find — will you be careful of her ? for it would be on 
my conscience if she were left to the mercy of the world. 
She departs rejoicing — let her joy not end in. tears. I depart 
sorrowing. I leave my people, my kin, my habits, and cus- 
toms, my influence, all — but it must be so, it is my destiny. 
She is a good child, Japhet — promise me that you will be a 
friend to her — and give her this to wear in remembrance of 
me, but — not yet — not till . we are gone~-" She hesitated. 
M Japhet, do not let Melchior see it in your possession ; he 
may not like my having given it away." 1 took the piece 
of paper containing the present, and having promised all she 
required, " This is the last — yes— the very last time that I 
may behold this scene," continued Nattee, surveying the 
common, the tents, and the animals browsing. " Be it so ; 
Japhet, good night ; may you prosper !" She then* turned 
away and entered her tent, and soon afterward 1 followed 
her example. 

The next day Melchior was all ready. What he had 
packed up was contained in two small bundles. He ad- 
dressed the people belonging to the gang in their own lan- 
Suage. Nattee did the same, and the whole of them kissed 
er hand. The tents, furniture, and the greatest part of his 
other property, were distributed among them. Jumbo and 
Num were made over to two of the principal men. Timothy, 
Fleta, and I, were also ready, and intended to quit at the 
same time as Melchior and his wife. 

44 Japhet," said Melchior, " there is yet some money due 
to you for our last excursion — (this was true) — here it is— 
you and Timothy keep but one purse, I am aware. Good- 
by, and may you prosper !" 

We shook hands with Nattee and Melchior. Fleta went 
up to the former, and, crossing her arms, bent her head. 
Nattee kissed the child, and led her to Melchior. He stooped 
down,' kissed her on the forehead, and 1 perceived a sign of 
strong compressed emotion as he did so. Our intended 
routes lay in different directions, and when both parties had 
arrived to either verro of the common, we waved our hands 
as a last farewell, and resumed our paths again* fleta burst 
into tears as she turned away from far former guardians, 
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CHAPTER Vfl. 

I led the little sobbing girl by the hand, and we proceeded 
for some time in silence. It was not until we gained the 
high road that Timothy interrupted my reverv, by observ- 
ing, " Japhet, have you at all made up your mind what you 
shall do?" 

" 1 have been reflecting, Timothy. We have lost a great 
deal of time. The original intention with which I left Lon- 
don has been almost forgotten ; but it must be so no longer. 
1 have now resolved that, as soon as I have placed this poor 
little girl in safety, I will prosecute my search, and never 
be diverted from it." 

** 1 cannot agree with you that we have lost time, Japhet ; 
we had very little money when we started upon our expedi- 
tion, and now we have sufficient to enable you to prosecute 
your plans for along time. The question is, in what direc- 
tion 1 We quitted London, and travelled west, in imitation, 
as we thought, of the wise men. With all deference, m my. 
opinion, it was like two fools." 

" I have been thinking upon that point also, Tim, and 1 
agree with you. I expect, from several causes, which yoli 
know as well as I do, to find my father among the higher 
classes of society ; and the path we took when We started 
has led us into the very lowest. It appears to me that we 
cannot do better than retrace our steps. We have the means 
now to appear as gentlemen, and to mix in good company ; 
and London is the very best place for us to repair to. 

*' That is precisely ray opinion, Japhet, with one single 
exception, which 1 will mention to you; but first tell me, 
have you calculated what our joint purses may amount to 1 
It must be a very considerable sum." 

" I cannot have much less than two hundred pounds," re- 
plied I. 

<4 And 1 have more than sixty," said Timothy. " Really, 
the profession was not unprofitable." 

H No," replied I, laughing ; ** but recollect, Tim, that we 
had no outlay. The public provided us with food, our lodg- 
ing cost us nothing. We haVe ^ad no taxes to pay, antt at 

the same time have taxed folly ^ credali| y t0 a & rea * **" 
tent. 

'"tint's ttue, Japfxm . trficmgh I am glad to have tfce 

money, I am not so*--, ' a»M 0*\<topie Abandoned the ttrofefc- 
•ion." y Ha* ^0 

— ll*' £* *> w <*» • t. ^.rfe, ve will fbTgtt it altt>- 
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" Simply this. Although two hundred and sixty pounds 
may be a great deal of money, yet, if we are to support the 
character and appearance of gentlemen, it will not last for 
ever. For instance, we must have our valets. What an ex- 
pense that will be ! Our clothes, too — we shall soon lose 
our rank and station in society without we obtain a situation 
under government." 

44 We must make it last as long as we can, Timothy, and 
trust to good fortune to assist us." 

" That's all very well, Japhet, but I had rather trust to 
our own prudence. Now hear what I have to say. You 
will be as much assisted by a trusty valet as by any other 
means.' I shall, as a gentleman, be only an expense and an 
encumbrance ; but, as a valet, I shall be able to play into your 
hands : at the same time, more than one half the expense will 
be avoided. With your leave, therefore, I will take my 
proper situation, put on your livery, and thereby make my- 
self of the greatest use." 

I could not help acknowledging the advantages to be de- 
rived from this proposal of Timothy's, but I did not like to 
accept it. 

" It is very kind of you, Timothy," replied I ; " but I can 
only look upon you as a friend and an equal." 

" There you are right and are wrong in the same breath. 
You are right in looking upon me as a friend, Japhet : and 
you would be still more right in allowing me to prove my 
friendship as 1 propose ; but you are wrong in looking upon 
me as an equal, for I am not so, either In personal appear- 
ance, education, or any thing else. We are both foundlings, 
it is true ; but you were christened after Abraham Newland, 
and 1 after the workhouse pump. You were a gentleman 
foundling, presenting yourself with a fifty pound note, and 
good clothes. I made my appearance in rags and misery. 
If you find your parents, you will rise in the world ; if I find 
mine, 1 shall, in all probability, have no reason to be proud 
of them. 1 therefore must insist upon having my own choice 
of the part 1 am to play in the drama, and 1 will prove to 
you that it is my right to choose. You forget that, when 
we started,- your object was to search after your father, 
and 1 told you mine should be to look after' my mother. 
You have selected high life as the expected sphere in which 
he is to be found,*and I select low life as that in which I am 
most likely to discover the object of my search. So you 
perceive," continued Tim, laughing, '* that we must arrange 
so<as to suit the views of both without parting company. Do 
you hunt among bag- wigs and amber-headed canes^ silks and 
satins — I will burrow among tags and tassels, dimity and 
mob-caps, and probably we shall both succeed in the object 
of our search. I leave you to hunt in the drawing-rooms, 
while I ferret in the Jutchen. You may throw yourself on 
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a sofa and exclaim — * Who is my father V while I will sit 
in the cook's lap, and ask her if she may happen to be my 
mother." 

This sally of Timothy's made even Fleta laugh ; and, after 
a little more remonstrance, 1 consented that he should per- 
form the part of my valet. Indeed, the more 1 reflected upon 
it, the greater appeared the advantages which might accrue 
from the arrangement. By the time that this point had been 
settled, we had arrived at the town to which we directed our 
steps, and took up our quarters at an inn of moderate pre- 
tensions, but of very great external cleanliness. My first 
object was to find out some fitting asylum for little Fleta. 
The landlady was a buxom, good-tempered young woman, 
and I gave the little girl into her charge, while Timothy and 
1 went out on a survey. I bad made up my mind to put her 
to some good, but not very expensive school, if such were 
to be found in the vicinity. 1 should have preferred taking 
her with me to London, but I was aware how much more 
expensive it would be to provide for her there; and, as 
the distance from the metropolis was but twenty miles, I 
could easily run down to see her occasionally. I desired 
the little girl to call me her brother, as such 1 intended to be 
to her in future, and not to answer every question they might 
put to her. There was, however, little occasion for this 
caution ; for Fleta was, as I before observed, very unlike 
children in general. , I then went out with Timothy to 
look for a tailor, that I might order our clothes, as what 
we had on were not either of the very best taste or in the 
very best condition. We walked up the main street, and 
soon fell in with a tailor's shop, over which was written, in 
large letters — '* Feodor Shneider, Tailor to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Darmstadt." 

" Will that do, Japhet 3" said Timothy, pointing to the an- 
nouncement. 

" Why, yes," replied I : *' but how the deuse the Prince 
of Darmstadt should have employed a man in a smalT coun- 
try town as his tailor, is to me rather a puzzle." 

" Perhaps he made his clothes when he was in Germany,*' 
replied Tim. 

" Perhaps he did : but, however, he shall have" the honour 
of making mine." 

We entered the shop, and I ordered a suit of the most 
fashionable clothes, choosing my colours, and being very 
minute in my directions to the fnf^ m3:n W J*° measured me ; 
but, as I was leaving the shon iiH iriaster, judging by my ap- 
pearance, which was ceitaj Jjk, r + exactly that of a gentle- 
man, ventured to observe th* $0**0 customary with gentle- 
men, whom they had not th ht U iff + of knowing, to leave a 
deposite. Although the v ^ e hohli^ t *» an attack u P° n m y 
gentility, I made no rem* *> h» *9* * a out a handful of gum- 
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eas, laid down two on the counter and walked away, that I 
might find another shop at which we might order the livery 
of Timothy; but this was only as a reconnoitre, as I did not 
intend to order his liveries until I could appear in my own 
clothes, which were promised on the aftetfloon of the next 
day. There were, however, several othemrticles to be pur- 
chased, such as a trunk, portmanteau, tiatf gloves, &c, all 
which we procured, and then returned to the inn. On my 
return 1 ordered dinner. Fleta was certainly clad in her 
best frock, but bad was the best; and the landlady, who 
could extract little from the child, could not imagine who 
we could be. I had, however, allowed her to see more than 
sufficient money to warrant our expenses ; and so far her 
scruples were, although her curiosity was not, removed. 

That evening I had a long conversation with Fleta. I told 
her that we were to part, that she must go to school, and 
that 1 would very often come down to see her. At first she 
was inconsolable at the idea ; but I reasoned with her, and 
the gentle, intelligent creature acknowledged that it was 
right. The next day my clothes came home, and I dressed 
myself. " Without flattery, Japhet," said Timothy, •' you 
do look very much like a gentleman." Fleta smiled, and 
said the same. I thought so too, but said nothing. Putting 
on my hat and gloves, and accompanied by Timothy, I de- 
scended to go out and order Tim liveries, as well as a fit-Qut 
for Fleta. 

After 1 was out in the street I discovered that I had left 
my handkerchief, and returned to fetch it. The landlady, 
seeing a gentleman about to enter the inn, made a very low 
courtesy, and it was not until 1 looked hard at her that she 
recognised me. Then I was satisfied ; it was an involuntary 
tribute to my appearance, worth all the flattering assertions 
in the world. We now proceeded to the other tailor's in the 
main street. I entered the shop with a flourishing, impor- 
tant air, and was received with many bows. 

** I wish," said I, " to have a suit of livery made for this 
young man, who is about to enter into my service. I can- 
not take him up to town this figure.? 9 The livery was cho- 
sen, and, as I expressed my wish to be off the next evening, it 
was promised to be ready by an hour appointed. 

I then went to a milliner's, and desired that she would 
call at the inn to fit out a little girl for school, whose ward- 
robe had been left behind by mistake. On the fourth day all 
was ready. I had made inquiries, and found out a very re-, 
spectable school, kept by a widow lady. I asked for refer- 
ences, which were given, and I was satisfied. The terms 
were low— twenty guineas per annum* 1 paid the first half 
year in advance, and lodged. fifty guineas more in the hands 
of a banker, taking a receipt for it, % n & giving directions that 
it was to belaid to the schoolmates & B lt became due. I 
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took this precaution, that, should I be in poverty myself, at 
I all events Pleta might be provided in clothes' and schooling 

for two years at least. The poor child wept bitterly at the 
separation, and I could with difficulty detach her little arms 
i from my neck ; and I felt, when I left her, as if I had parted 

with the only valuable object to me on earth. All was now 
I ready ; but Timothy did not as yet assume his new clothes. 

It would have appeared strange that one who sat at my ta- 
ble should afterward put on my livery:* and, as in a small 
town there is always plenty of scandal, for Fleta's sake, if 
for no other reason, it was deferred until our arrival in Lon- 
don. Wishing the landlady good-by, who I really believed 
would have given up her bill to have known who we could 
possibly be, we got on the outside of the stagecoach, and in 
the evening arrived at the metropolis. I have been particu- 
lar in describing all these little circumstances, as it proves 
how very awkward it is to jump, without observation, from 
one station in society to another. ' 

But I have omitted to mention a circumstance of great 
importance, which occurred at the inn the night before I 
placed Fleta at the. boarding-school. In looking over my 
portmanteau, I perceived the present of Nattee to Fleta, 
: which I had quite forgotten. I took it to Fleta, and told 

her from whom it came. On opening the paper, it proved 
to contain a long chain of round coral and gold beads, strung 
alternately ; the gold beads were not so large as the coral, 
| but still the number of them, and the purity of the metal, 

I made them of considerable value. Fleta passed the beads 

; through her fingers, and then threw it round her neck, and 

' sat in deep thought for some minutes. " Japhet," said she 

j at last, " I have seen this — 1 have worn this before — I recol- 

I lect that I have ; it rushes into my memory as an old friend, 

■ and I think that before morning it will bring to my mind 

J something that I shall recollect about it." 

I " Try all you can, Fleta, and let me know to-morrow." 

j "It's ho use trying; if I try, I never can recollect any 

thing. I must wear it to-night, and then I shall have some- 
thing come into my mind all of a sudden ; or perhaps I may 
/ dream something. Good night." 

It immediately occurred to me that it was most probable 

that the chain had been on Fleta's neck at the time that she 

was stolen from her parents, and might prove the means of 

her being identified. It ^ as no common chain — apparently 

'it had been wrought by p enn i e in a state of semi-refinement. 

There was too little shoL P r jts value— too much sterling 

gold for the simple effect *°: w>d ; and I very much doubted 

whether another like i t ^^^ found. 

rne next morning *V* Ould " *„o much affected at parting 

with me to enter into n? l h / A S l ^r3ation. 1 asked whether 

she had recollected a *%ci ^|> v A she replied, "No; that 

she had cried all ni^> fA 0° V* a ghts of our separation." 
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I cautioned her to be very careful of the chain, and I gave 
the same caution to the schoolmistress; and, after 1 had left 
the town, I regretted that I had not taken it away, and de- 1 
posited it in some place of security. 1 resolved so to do 
when next 1 saw Fleta; in the meantime, she would foe 
able, perhaps, by association, to call up some passage of 
her infancy connected with it. 

I had inquired of a gentleman who sat near me on the 
coach, which was the best hotel for a young man of fashion. ' 
He recommended the Piazza, in Covent Garden, and to that 
we accordingly repaired. 1 selected handsome apartments, 
and ordered a light supper. When the table was laid, Tim- 
othy made his appearance, in his livery, and cut a very 
smart, dashing figure. I dismissed the waiter, and as soon 
as we were alone, 1 burst into a At of laughter. " Really, 
Timothy, this is a good farce ; come, sit down, and help me 
to finish this bottle of wine/' 

" ' ** No, sir," replied Timothy ; " with your permission, I 
prefer doing as the rest of my fraternity. You only leave 
the bottle on the sideboard, and I will steal as much as X- 
want ; but, as for sitting down, that will be making too free ; 
and, if we were seen, would be, moreover, very dangerous. 
We must both keep up our characters. They have been 
plying me with all manner of questions below as to who 
you were — your name, &c. I resolved that I would give 
you a lift in the world, and I stated that you had just arrived 
from making a grand tour, which is not a fib, after all — and 
as for your name, I said that you were at present incog." 

u But why did you make me incog. ?" 

" Because it may suit you so to be ; and it certainly is the 
truth ; for you don't know your real name." 

We were here interrupted by the waiter bringing in a let- 
ter upon a salver. 

" Here is a letter addressed to ' I. or J. N.,' on his return 
from his tour, sir," said he ; "I presume it is for you 1" 

" You may leave it," said I, with nonchalance. 

The waiter laid the letter on the table, and retired. 

" How very odd, Timothy — this letter cannot be for me ; 
and yet they are my initials. It is as much like a J as an I. 
Depend upon it, it is some fellow who has just gained this 
intelligence below, and has written to ask for a subscription 
to his charity-list, imagining that I am flush of money, and 
liberal." 

*' I suppose so," replied Tim ; " however, you may just as 
well see what he says." 

44 But if I open it he will expect something. I had better 
refuse it." 

" Oh no, leave that to me ; I know how to put people off.** 

" After all, it's a fine thing to be a gentleman, and b$ pe- 
titioned." * 

8* 
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I broke open the seal, and found that the letter contained 
an enclosure addressed to another person. The letter was 

• as follows :— 

" My dear Nephew, — [* Bravo, sir,' said Timothy ; ' you've 
found an uncle already — you'll soon find a father.'] From 
the great uncertainty of the post, I have not ventured to do 
more than hint at what has come to light during this last 
year ; but as it is necessary that you should be acquainted 
with- the whole transaction, and as you had not decided, 
when you last wrote, whether you would prosecute your 
intended three months' trip to Sicily, or return to Milan, you 
may probably arrive when I am out of town ; I therefore 
enclose you a letter to Mr. Masterton, directing him to sur- 
render to you a sealed packet, lodged in his hands, contain- 
ing all the particulars, the letters which bear upon them, 
and what has been proposed to avoid exposure; which you 
may peruse at your leisure, should you arrive before my re- 
turn to town. There is no doubt but that the affair may be 
hushed up, and we trust that you will see the prudence of 
the measure ; as, once known, it will be very discreditable 
to the family escutcheon. [ 4 1 always had an idea you were 
- of good family,' interrupted Tim] I wish you had followed 
my advice, and had not returned ; but, as you were positive 
on that point, 1 beg you will now consider the propriety of 
remaining incognito, as reports are already abroad, and your 
sudden return will cause a great deal of surmise. Your long 
absence at the Gottingen University, and your subsequent 
completion of your grand tour, will have effaced all remem- 
brance of your person, and you can easily be passed off as a 
particular friend of mine, and I can introduce you every- 
where as such. Take, then, any name you please, provided 
it be not Smith or Brown, or such vulgarisms; and, on the 
receipt of this letter, write a note, and%end it to my house 
in Portman Square, just saying, * So and so is arrived.' This 
will prevent the servants from obtaining arty information by 
their prying curiosity ; and as I have directed all my letters 
to be forwarded to my seat iu Worcestershire, I shall come 
up immediately that I receive it, and, by your putting the 
name which you mean to assume, I shall know whom to 
ask for when I call at the hotel. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

" WlNDERMEAR." 

* ( One thing is very clear, Timothy ," said I, laying the let- 
ter on th'e table, "that it cannot be intended for me." 

" How do you know, sir, that this lord is not your uncle % 
At all events, you must do as he bids you." 

• "What — go for the papers — most -certainly I shall not." 
u Then how, in the nan\e of fortune, do you expect to fijtd 
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your father, when you will not take advantage of such an 
opportunity of getting into society? It* is by getting pos- 
session of other people's secrets that you will worm out 
your own." 

" But it is dishonest, Timothy." 

" A letter is addressed to you, in which you have certain 
directions ; you break the seal with confidence, and you read 
what you find is possibly not for you ; but, depend upon it, 
Japhet, that a secret obtained is one of the surest roads to 
promotion. Recollect your position ; severed from the world, 
you have to reunite yourself with it, to recover your footing, 
and create an interest. You have not those who love you 
to help you — you must not scruple to obtain your object by 
fear." 

" That is a melancholy truth, Tim," replied I ; " and I be- 
lieve I must put my strict morality in my pocket." 

" Do, sir, pray, until you can afford to be moral; it is* a 
very expensive virtue that; a deficiency of it made you'an 
outcast from the world; you must not scruple at a slight de- 
ficiency, on your own part, to regain your position." 

There was so much shrewdness, so much of the wisdom 
of the serpent in the remarks of Timothy, that, added to my 
ardent desire to discover my father, which, since my quitting 
the gipsy camp, had returned upon me with twofold force, 
my scruples were overcome, and I resolved that 1 would not 
lose such an opportunity. Still 1 hesitated, and went up into 
my room, that I might reflect upon what I should do. I 
went to bed, revolving the matter in my mind, and turning 
over from one position to the other; at one time deciding 
that I would not take advantage of the mistake, at another 
quite as resolved that I would not throw away such an open- 
ing for the prosecution of my search. At last I fell into an 
uneasy slumber, and had a strange dream. I thought that I 
was standing up<9h an isolated rock, with the waters raging 
around me ; th£ tide was rising, and at last the waves were 
roaring at my Yeet. I was in a state of agony, and expected 
that, in a short time, I should be swallowed up. The main- 
land was not far off, and 1 perceived well-dressed people in 
crowds, who were enjoying themselves, feasting, dancing, 
and laughing in merry peals. I held out my hands — I shout- 
ed to them — they saw and heard me, but heeded me not. 
My horror at being swept away by the tide was dreadful. I 
shrieked as the water rose. ' At last I perceived something 
unroll itself from the mainland, and, gradually advancing 
to the island, form a bridge by which I could walk over 
and be saved. I was about to hasten over, when " private, 
and no thoroughfare," appeared at the end nearest me; in 
large letters of fire. I started back with amazement, and 
would not, dared not, pass them • when, all of a sudden, a 
figure in white appeared by my ^e, &n& sa ^ to me « P°^ nt * 
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ing to the bridge, " Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture." 

I looked at the person who addressed me ; gradually the 
figure became darker arid darker, until it changed to Mr. Co- 
phagus, with /his stick up to his nose. " Japhet, all non- 
sense—very good bridge — urn — walk over — find father — and 
so on." 1 dashed over the bridge, which appeared to float 
on the water, and to be composed of paper, gained the other 
side, and was received with shouts of congratulation, and 
the embraces of the crowd. 1 perceived an elderly gentle- 
man come forward ; I knew it was my father, and I threw 
myself into his arms; I awoke, and found myself rolling 
on the door, and embracing the bolster with all my might. 
Such was the vivid impression of this dream, that I could 
not turn my thoughts away from it, and at last I considered 
that it was a divine interposition. All my scruples vanish- 
ed, and, before the day had dawned, I determined to follow 
the advice of Timothy. An enthusiast is easily led to be- 
lieve what he wishes, and he mistakes his own .feelings for 
warnings ; the dreams arising from his daily contemplations 
for the interference of Heaven. He thinks himself armed 
by supernatural assistance, and warranted by the Almighty 
to pursue his course, even if that course should be contrary 
to the Almighty's precepts. Thus was I led away by my 
own imaginings, and thus was my monomania increased to 
an impetus which forced before it all consideration of what 
was right or wrong. 

The next morning I told my dream to Timothy, who 
laughed very heartily at my idea of the finger of Provi- 
dence. At last, perceiving that 1 was angry with him, he 
pretended to be convinced. When I had finished my break- 
fast, I sent to inquire the number in the Square of Lord 
Windermear's town-house, and wrote the following simple 
note to his lordship : " Japhet Newland him arrived from his 
tour, at the Piazza, Covent Garden." This was confided to 
Timothy, and I then set off with the other letter to Mr. Mas- 
terton, which was addressed to Lincoln's Inn. By reading 
the addresses of the several legal gentlemen, I found out that 
Mr. Masterton was located on the second floor. I rang the 
bell, which had the effect of "Open, Sesame," as the door 
appeared to swing to admit me without any assistance. I 
entered an anteroom, and from thence found myself in the 
presence of Mr. Masterton, a little old man, with spectacles 
on his nose, sitting at a table covered with papers. He of- 
fered me a chair, and 1 presented the letter. 

" I see that I am addressing Mr. Neville," said he, after lie 
had perused the letter. " I congratulate you on your return. 
You may not, perhaps, remember me ?" 

" Indeed, sir, I cannot say that I do, exactly." 

" I could not expect it, my dear sir. you have been so long 
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away. You have very much improved m persori, I must 
say; yet still, I recollect your features as a mere boy. 
Without compliment, I had no idea that you would ever have 
made so handsome a man." 1 bowed to the compliment. 
44 Have you heard from youi* uncle ?" 

" I had a few lines from Lord Windermear, enclosing your 
letter." 

He is well, I hope 4" 
Quite well, I believe." 

Mr. Master ton then rose, went to an iron safe, and brought 
out a packet of papers, which he put into my hands. " You 
will read these with interest, Mr. Neville. lay a party to 
the whole transaction, and must venture to" advise you not 
to appear in England under your own name until all is set- 
tled. Your uncle, I perceive, has begged the same." 

44 And I have assented, sir. I have taken a name instead 
of my real one." 

44 May I ask what it is ?" 

44 1 call myself Mr. Japhet Newland." 

44 Well, it is singular, but perhaps as good as any other. 
I will take it down, in case I have to write to you. Your 
address is—" 

44 Piazza — Covent Garden." 

Mr. Masterton took my name and address. > I took the 
papers, and then we both took leave of one another, with 
many expressions of pleasure and good- will. 

I returned to the hotel, where I found Timothy waiting 
for me wifh impatience. 4 * Japhet," said he, 44 Lord Win- 
dermear has not yet left town. I have seen him, for I was 
called back after I left the house, by the footman, who ran 
after me — he will be here immediately." 

44 Indeed," replied I. 44 Pray, what sort of person is he, 
and what did he say to you?" 

44 He sent for me in the dining-parlour, where he was at 
breakfast ; asked when you arrived, whether you were well, 
and how long 1 had been in your service. I replied that I 
had not been more than two days, and had just put on my 
liveries. He then desired me to tell Mr. Newland that he 
would call upon him in about two hours. 4 Then, my lord,' 
replied 1, 4 1 had better go and tell him to get out of bed. 1 " 

44 The lazy dog!" said he, 4C nearly one o'clock, and not 
out of bed ; well, go then, and get him dressed as fast as 
you can." 

Shortly afterward a handsome carriage with grays drew 
up to the door. His lordship sent in his footman to ask 
whether Mr. Newland was at home. The reply of the 
waiter was, that there was a young gentleman who had 
been there two or three days, who had come from making 
a tour, and his name did begin with an N. 44 That will do, 
James, let down the steps." |jj_ \ordship alighted, was 
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ushered up stain, and into my room. There we stood, 
staring at each other. 

" Lord Windermear, I believe V said I, extending my hand. < 

44 You have recognised me first, John," said he, taking my \ 

hand, and looking earnestly in my face. " Good Heavens ! 
is it possible that an'awkwaftd boy should have grown up < 

into so hand so me a fellow 1 I shall be proud of my nephew. 
Did you remember me when I entered the room V i 

" To tell the truth, my lord, I did not ; but, expecting j^ou, | 

I took it for granted that it must be you.' 9 ; 

"Nine years make a great difference, John; — but I forget, j 

I must noig call you Japhet. Have you been reading the 
.Bible lately, that you fixed upon that strange name ?" 

" No, my lord ; but this hotel is such a Noah's ark, that | 

it's no wonder 1 thought of it." | 

" You're an undutiful dog, not to ask after your mother, i 



sir." 



" I was about — M 

" I see — I see," interrupted his lordship ; " but recollect, 
John, that she still is your mother. By-the-by, have you 
read the .papers yet V* 

14 No, sir," replied I, " there they are," pointing to them 
on the side-table. " I really do not like to break the seals. 9 * 

" That they will not contain pleasant intelligence, I ad- 
mit," replied his lordship ; 4 * but, until you have read them, f 
do not wish to converse with you on the subject ; therefore," 
Said he, taking up the packet, and breaking the seal, "I 
must now insist that you employ this forenoon in reading 
them through. You will dine with me at seven, and then 
we will talk the matter over." 

44 Certainly, sir, if you wish it, I will read them." 

44 1 must insist upon it, John; and am rather surprised at 
your objecting, when they concern you so particularly !" 

44 1 shall obey your orders, sir." 

44 Well, then, my boy, 1 shall wish you good morning, that 
yon may complete your task before you come to dinner. 
To-morrow, if you wish it — but recollect, I never press 
young men on these points, as I am aware that they some- 
times feel it a restraint — if you wish it, I say, you may bring 
your portmanteaus, and take up your quarters with me. 
By-the-by," continued his lordship, taking hold of my coat, 
44 who- made this 1" 

44 The tailor to his Serene Highness the Prince of Darm- 
stadt had that honour, my lord," replied I. 

44 Humph! I thought they fitted better in Germany; it's 
not quite the thing— we must consult Nugee, for with that 
figure and face the coat ought to be quite correct. Adieu, 
toy dear fellow, till seven." 

His lordship shook hands witK W e > and * was left alone- 
Timothy came in as soon as k- lordship's carriage had 
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driven off. M Well, sir," said he, " was your uncle glad to 
see you V 

" Yes,' 1 replied I ; " and look, he has broken open the 
seals, and has insisted upon my reading the papers." 

" It would be very undutiful in you to refuse, so I had bet- 
ter leave you to your task/* said Timothy, smiling, as he 
quilted the room. 

I sat down and took up the papers. I was immediately 
and strangely interested in all that I read. A secret ! — it 
was, indeed, a secret, involving the hoaour and reputation 
of the most distinguished families. One that, if known, the 
trumpet of scandal would have blazoned forth to the dis- 
grace of the aristocracy. It would have occasioned bitter 
tears to some, gratified the petty malice of many, satisfied 
the revenge of the vindictive, and bowed with shame the in- 
nocent as well as the guilty. It is not necessary, nor, in- 
deed, would J, on any account, state any more. I finished 
the last paper, and then fell into a revery. This is, indeed, 
a secret, thought I ; one that I would I never had possessed. 
In a despotic country my life would be sacrificed to the fatal 
knowledge — here, thank God, my life, as well as my liberty, 
is safe. 

The contents of the papers told me all that was necessary 
to enable me to support the character which I had assumed. 
The reason why the party I was supposed to be was in- 
trusted with iCwas, that he was in a direct line eventually 
heir, and the question was whether he would waive his claim 
with the others, and allow death to bury crime in oblivion. 
1 felt that, were I in his position, I should do so— and, there- 
fore, was prepared to give an answer to his lordship. I 
sealed up the papers, dressed myself, and went to dinner ; 
and after the cloth was removed, Lord Windermear, .first 
rising and turning the key in the door, said to me, in a low 
voice, " You have read the papers, and what those nearly 
as much interested as you are in this lamentable business 
have decided upon. Tell me, what is your opinion 1" 

" My opinion, my lord, is, that I wish I had never known 
what has come to light this day — that it will be most advisa- 
ble never to recur to the subject, and that the proposals made 
are, in my opinion, most judicious, and should be acted 
upon." 

" That is well," replied his lordship ; " then all are agreed, 
and I am proud to find you possessed of such honour and 
good feeling. We now drop the subject for ever. Are you 
inclined to leave town with me, or what do you intend to 
do?" 

" I prefer remaining in town, if your lordship will introduce 
me to some of the families of your acquaintance. Of course 
I know no one now." 

" Very true ; I will introduce y<^ ^ agreed, as Mr. New- 
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land. It may be as well that you do not know any of our 
relations, whom 1 have made to suppose that you are still 
abroad — and it would be awkward, when you take your right 
name by-and-by. Do you mean to see your mother ?" 

"Impossible, my lord, at present; by-and-by 1 hope to be 
able." 

" Perhaps it's all for the best. I will now write a note to 
Major Carbonnell, introducing you as my particular friend, 
and requesting that he will make London agreeable. He 
knows everybody, and will take you everywhere." 

" When does your lordship start for the country?" 

11 To-morrow ; so we may as well part to-night. By-the- 
by, you have credit at Drummond's, in the- name of New- 
land, for a thousand pounds ; the longer you make it last 
you the better." 

His lordship gave me the letter of introduction. I returned 
to him the sealed packet, shook hands with him, and took 
my departure. 

" Well, sir," said Timothy, rubbing his hands, as he stood 
before me, " what is the news ; for 1 am dying to hear it — 
and what is the secret ?" 

44 With regard to the secret, Tim, a secret it must remain. 
I dare not tell it even to you." Timothy looked rather 
grave at this reply. " No, Timothy, as a man of honour, I 
cannot*" My conscience smote me when I made use of the 
term ; for, as a man of honour, 1 had no business to be in 
possession of it. '* My dear Timothy, I nave done wrong 
already ; do not ask me to do worse." . 

" I will not, Japhet, but only tell me what has passed, and 
what you intend to do 1" 

" That I will, Timothy, with pleasure ;" and I then stated 
all that had passed between his lordship and me. " And 
now, you observe, Timothy, I have gained what 1 desired, 
an introduction into the best society." 

" And the means of keeping up your appearance," echoed 
Timothy, rubbing his hands. " A thousand pounds will last 
a long while." 

44 It will last a very long while, Tim, for I never will touch 
it ; it would be swindling." 

44 So it would," replied Tim, his countenance falling ; 
44 well, I never thought of that." 

44 1 have thought ojf much more, Tim ; recollect, I must in 
a very short time be exposed to Lord Windermear, for the 
real Mr. Neville will eooa come home." 

44 Good heavens I what will become of us V replied Tim- 
othy, with alarm in his countenance. 

'* Nothing can hurt you, Tim ; the anger will be all upon 
me ; but I am prepared to face it, and 1 would face twice as 
much for the distant hope of finding my father. Whatever 
Lord Windermear may feel inclined to do, he can do noth- 
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ing; and my possession of the secret will ensure even more 
than my safety; it will afford me his protection, if I de- 
mand it." 

44 X hope it may prove so," replied Timothy ; " but I feel 
a little frightened." 

" I do not ; to-morrow I shall give my letter of introduc- 
tion, and then I will prosecute my search. So now, my dear 
Tim, good night." 

The next morning I lost no time in presenting my letter 
of introduction to Major Carbonnell. He lived in apart- 
ments on the first floor in St. James-street, and I found him 
at breakfast in a silk dressing-gown. I had made up my 
mind that a little independence always carries an air of fash- 
ion. When I entered/ therefore, 1 looked at him with a 
knowing air, and dropping the letter down on the table be- 
fore him, said, " There's something for you to read, major; 
and in the meantime I'll refresh myself on this chair ;" suit- 
ing the action to the word, I threw myself on a chair, amu- 
sing- myself with tapping the sides of my boots with a small 
cane which I carried in my hand. 

Major Carbonnell, upon whom I cast a furtive eye more 
than once during the time that he was reading the letter, was 
a person of about thirty-five years of age; well-looking, but 
disfigured by the size of his whiskers, which advanced to the 
corners of his mouth, and met under his throat. He was 
tall and, well made, and with an air of fashion about him 
that was undeniable. His linen was beautifully clean and 
carefully arranged, and he had as many rings on his fingers, 
and, when he was dressed, chains and trinkets, as ever were 
put on by a lady. 

" My dear sir, allow me the honour of making at once 
your most intimate acquaintance," said he, rising from his 
chair, and offering his hand, as soon as he 'had perused the 
letter. ** Any friend of Lord Windermear's would be wel- 
come ; but when he brings such an extra recommendation in 
his own appearance, he becomes doubly so." 

44 Major Carbonnell," replied I, " I haVe seen you but two 
minutes, and I have taken a particular fancy to you, in which 
I, no doubt, have proved my discrimination. Of course you 
know that I have just returned from making a tour?" 

44 So I understand from his lordshipV letter. Mr. New- 
land, my time is at your service. Where are you staying !" 

44 At the Piazza." 

44 Very good ; I will dine with you to-day : order some 
mulligatawny ; they are famous for it. After dinner we will 
go to the theatre." 

I was rather surprised at his cool manner of asking him- 
self to dine with me and ordering my dinner, but a moment's 
reflection made me feel what sort <rf person I had to deal 
with. 

E 9 
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" Major, I take that as almost an affront. You will dine 
with me to-day ! I beg to state that you must dine with me 
every day that we arte not invited elsewhere ; and, what's 
more, sir, I shall be most seriously displeased, if you do not 
order the dinner every time that you do dine with me, and 
ask whoever you may think worthy of putting their legs un- 
der our table. Let's have no doing things by halves, major ; 
I know you now as well as if we had* been intimate for ten 
years*" 

The major seized me by the hand. " My dear Newland, 
I only wish we had known one another ten years, as you say 
— the loss has been mine ; but now — you have breakfasted, I 
presume ! w 

" Yes ; having nothing to do, and not knowing a soul after 
my long absence, I advanced my breakfast about two hours, 
that I might find you at home, and now I'm at your ser- 
vice." 

" Say rather, I am at yours. I presume you will walk. la 
ten minutes 1 shall be ready. Either take up. the paper, or 
whistle an air or two, or any thing else you like, just to kill 
ten minutes — and I shall be at your command." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" I beg your pardon, Newland," said the major, returning 
from his dressingroom, resplendent with chains and bijou* 
terie ; " but I must have your Christian name." 

44 It's rather a strange one," replied I ; "it is Japhet." 

"Japhet! by the immortal powers, I'd bring an action 
against my godfathers and godmothers; you ought to 're- 
cover heavy damages." 

44 Then I presume you would not have the name" replied 
I, with a knowing look, " for a clear ten thousand a year. 19 

44 Whew! that altera the case ; it's astonishing how well 
any name looks iuiarge gold letters. Well, as the old gen- 
tleman, whoever he might have been, made you compensa- 
tion, you must forgive and forget. Now, where shall we 
go r 

44 With your permission, as I came to town in these 
clothes, made by a German tailor — Darmstadt's tailor, by- 
the-by — but still, if tailor to a prince, not the prince of tai- 
lors, 1 would wish you to take me to your own : your dress 
appears very correct." 

44 You show your judgment, Newland, it is correct : Stultz 
will be delighted to have your name on his books, and to do 
justice to that figure. Allons done." 

We sauntered up St. JamesVstreet, and before I had ar- 
rived at Stultz's, I had been introduced to at least twenty of 
the young men about town. The major was most particular 
in his directions, about the clothes, all of which he ordered ; 
and as I knew that he was well acquainted with the fashion, 
I gave him carte blanche. VKten we left the shop, he said, 
" Now, my dear Newland, I IjSe given you a proof of friend- 
ship which no other man in England has had. Your dress 
will be the neplus ultra* There are little secrets only known 
to the initiated ; and Stultz is aware that this time I am in 
earnest. I am often asked to do the same for others, and I 
pretend so to do ; but a wink from me is sufficient, and Stultz 
dares not dress them. Don't you want some bijouterie 1 or 
have you any at home 1" — 

44 1 may as well have a few trifles," replied I. 

We entered a celebrated jeweller's, and he selected for me 
to the amount of about forty pounds. " That will do — never 
buy much ; for it is necessary to change every three months 
at least. What is the price of this chain V 1 

44 It is only fifteen guineas, major." 

44 Well, I shall take it; but, re collect," continued the 
major, 44 1 tell ^ou honestly, I sh^i n evei pay you." 
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The jeweller smiled, bowed, and laughed ; the major threw 
the chain round his neck, and we quilted the shop. 

" At all events, major, they appear not to believe your word 
in that shop." 

" My dear fellow, that's- their own fault, not mine. I tell 
them honestly I never will pay them ; and you may depend 
' upon it, I intend most sacredly to keep my word. I never 
pay anybody, for the best of all possible reasons, I have no 
money; but then I do them a service — I make them fash- 
ionable; % and they know it." 
*' What debts do you pay, then, major 1" 
*' Let me think — that requires consideration. Oh ! I pay 
my washerwoman." 
*' Don't you pay your debts of honour ?" 
" Debts of honour ! why, I'll tell yon the truth; for I know 
that we shall hunt in couples. If I win I take the money; 
but if I lose — why then I forget to pay; and 1 always tell 
them so before I sit down to the table. If they won't believe 
me, it's not my fault. But what's the hour 1 Come, 1 must 
make a few calls, and will introduce you." 

We sauntered -on to Grosvenor-square, knocked, and were 
admitted into a large, elegantly furnished mansion. The 
footman announced us : " My dear Lady Maelstrom, allow 
me the honour of introducing to you my very particular 
friend, Mr. Newland, consigned to my charge by my Lord 
Windermear, during his absence. He has just arrived from 
the Continent, where he has been making the grand tour." 

Her ladyship honoured me with a smile. "By-the-by, 
major, that reminds me— do me the favour to come to the 
window. Excuse us one moment, Mr. Newland." 

The major and Lady Maelstrom walked to the window, 
and exchanged a few sentences, and then returned. Her 
ladyship, holding up her finger, and saying to him, as they 
came towards me, " Promise me now that you won't for- 
get." 

" Your ladyship's slightest wishes are to me imperative 

commands," replied the major, with a graceful bow. 

. In a quarter of an hour, during which the conversation 

was animated, we rose to take our leave, when her ladyship 

came up to me, and offering her hand, said, " Mr. Newland, 

the friendship of Lord YVindemear, and the introduction of 

Major CarbonnelJ, are more than sufficient to induce me to 

put your name down on mir visiting list. I trust I shall see 

a great deal of you, and tha* Ire shall be great" friends." 

I bowed to this handsn^T 1 „ n oimcement, and we retired. 

As soon as we were o ut /*6 # n i n uare, the major observed, 

You saw her take 07e ** th0 2ide— it was to pump. She 

t L n Z ^hters, but !l Ok c 'V f nieces, and match-making 

« her delight I told ^0 J $t?ffi •**■ m y honour U P°* 
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your possessing ten thousand a year; how much more I 
could not say. I was not far wrong, was I V v 

I laughed. ** What I may be worth, major, I really cannot 
say; but I trust the event will prove that you are not far 
wrong. Say no more, my dear fellow." 

** I understand — you are not yet of age — of course have 
not yet come into possession of your fortune." 

"That is exactly the case, major. 1 am now but little 
more than nineteen." 

u You look older : but there is no getting oyer baptismal 
registries with the- executors. New] and, you must content 
yourself for the next two years in playing Moses, and only 
peep at the promised land." 

We made two or three more calls, and then returned to 
St. James's-street. 

" Where shall we go now ? By-the-by, don't you want to 
go to your banker's ?" 

" I will just stroll down with you, and see if they have 
paid any money in," replied I, carelessly. 

We called at Drummond's, and 1 asked them if there was 
any money paid in to the credit of Mr. Newland. 

" Yes, sir," replied one of the clerks ; ■" there is one thou- 
sand pounds paid in yesterday." 

" Very good," replied I. 

"How much do you wish to draw fori" inquired the 
major. 

" I don't want any," replied I. " I have more money than 
I ought to have in my desk at this moment." 

" Well, then, let us go and order dinner ; or, perhaps, yon 
would like to stroll about a little more; if so, 1 will go and 
order the dinner. Here's Harcourt, that's luckvt Harcourt, 
my dear fellow, know Mr. Newland, my very particular friend. 
I must leave you now ; take his arm, Harcourt, for half an 
hour, and then join us at dinner at the Piazza." 

Mr. Harcourt was an elegant young man of about five-and- 
fwenty. Equally pleased with each other's externals, we 
were soon familiar : he was witty, sarcastic, and well-bred. 
After half an hour's conversation, he asked me what I thought 
of the major. 1 looked him in the face, and smiled. " That 
look tells me that you will not be his dupe, otherwise I had 
warned you: he is a strange character; but if you have 
money enough to afford to keep him, you cannot do better, 
as he is acquainted with, and received by, everybody. His 
connections are good ; and he once had a very handsome . 
fortune, but it was soon run out, and he was obliged to sell 
his commission in the guards. Now he lives upon the world ; 
which, as Shakspeare says, is his oyster ; and he has wit 
and sharpness enough to open it* Moreover, he has some 
chance of falling into a peerage - that prospect, and his 
causing queues, add* "to* ^ Dg the « tenable 
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man about town, keeps his head above water. I believe 
Lord Windermear, who is his cousin, very often helps him." 
" It was Lord Windermear who introduced me to him," 
observed I. 

41 Then he will not venture to play any tricks upon you, 
further than eating your dinners, borrowing your money, and 
forgetting to pay it." 

** You must acknowledge," said I, " he always tells you 
beforehand that he never will pay you." 

" And that is the only point in which he adheres to his 
word," replied Harcourt, laughing. M But, tell me, am I to 
be your guest to-day V 

" If you will do me that honour." 

" I assure yon I am delighted to come, as I shall have a 
further opportunity of cultivating your acquaintance." 

" Then we had better bend our steps towards the hotel, 
for it is late," replied I ; and we did so accordingly. 

On our arrival we found the table spread, Champagne in 
ice under the sideboard, and apparently everything prepared 
for a sumptuous dinner, the major on the sofa giving direc- 
tions to the waiter, and Timothy looking all astonishment, 
" Major," said I, " I cannot tell you how much I am obliged 
to you for your kindness in taking all this trouble off my 
hands, that 1 might follow up the agreeable introduction you 
have given me to Mr. Harcourt." 

" My dear Newland, say no more : you will, I dare say, 
do the same for me if I require it, when I give a dinner." 
(Harcourt caught my eye, as if to say, " You may safely 
promise that.") " But, Newland, do you know that the 
. nephew, of Lord Windermear has just arrived? Did you 
meet abroad?" 

" No," replied I, somewhat confused ; but I soon recovered 
myself. As for Tim, he bolted out of the room. " What 
sort of a person is he V 

** That you may judge for yourself, my dear fellow, for I 
asked him to join us, I must say, more ou. of compliment to 
Lord Windermear than anything else ; lor I am afraid that 
even I could never make a gentleman of him. But take 
Harcourt with you to your room, and by the time you have 
washed your hands. I will have dinner on the table. I took 
the liberty of desiring your valet to show me in about ten 
minutes ago. He's a shrewd fellow, that, ofyours; where 
did you pick him up?" - J 

" By mere accident," r^.^ji T. " Come, (fitr. Harcourt." 
On our return we fo Urit ± , Wl^ a l Simon Pure, Mr. Estcourt, 
sitting with the major, lt> q L tytf Educed us, and dinner being 
served, we sat down to ^ Vffj' r 

»JrI' J S *f court Wa $ a **6) „n. about my own age, but 

neLVf h by i W00rt ht *<$* iP * disfeatures were pr*mi- 
neat, bat harsh; and &* JW 4- J& * * as ** at all sur- 
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prised at Lord Windermear's expressions of satisfaction, 
when he supposed that 1 was his nephew. His countenance 
was dogged and sullen, and he spoke little ; he appeared to 
place an immense value upon birth, and hardly deigned to 
listen, except the aristocracy were the subject of discourse. 
I treated him with marked deference, that 1 might form, an 
acquaintance, and found, before we parted that night, that I 
had succeeded. Our dinner was excellent, and we were all, 
except Mr. Estcourt, in high good humour. We sat late — 
too late to go to the theatre, and promising to meet the next 
day at noon, Harcourt and the major took their leave. 

Mr. Estcourt had indulged rather too much, and after 
their departure became communicative. We sat up for 
more than an hour : he talked of nothing but his family and 
his expectations. 1 took this opportunity of discovering 
what his feelings were likely to be, when he was made 
acquainted with the important secret which was in my pos- 
session. I put a case 'somewhat similar, and asked him 
whether in such circumstances he would waive his right for 
a time, to save the honour of his family. 

** No, by God !" replied he, " I never would. What ! give 
up even for a day my right— conceal my true rank for the sake 
of relatives I— never — nothing would induce me." 

1 was satisfied, and then casually asked him if he had 
written to Lord Windermear to inform him of his arrival. 

" No," replied he j "I shall write to-morrow." He soon 
after retired to his own apartment, and I rang for Timothy. 

" Good heavens, sir !" cried Timothy, " what is all this ?— 
and what are you about ? I am frightened out of my wits. 
Why, sir, our money will not last two months." 

44 1 do not expect it will last much longer,. Tim ; but it can- 
not be helped. Into society I must get — and to do so must 
pay for it." 

" But, sir, putting the expense aside, what are we to do 
about this Mr. Estcourt 1 All must be found out." 

" I intend that it shall be found out, Tim," replied I ; " but 
not yet. He will write to his uncle to-morrow ; you must 
obtain the letter, for it must not go. I must first have time 
to establish myself, and then Lord Windermear may find out 
his error as soon as he pleases." 

"Upon my honour, Japhet, you appear to be afraid of 
nothing." 

" I fear nothing, Tim, when I am following up the object 
of my wishes. I will allow no obstacles to stand in my way 
in my search after my father." 

" Really, you seem to be quite mad on that point, Japhet.*' 

44 Perhaps" I may be, Tim," replied I, thoughtfully. * 4 At 
all events, let us go to bed now, and I will tell you to-mor- 
raw morning all the events of this d&y»" 

Mr, Estcourt wrote his letter, ^fcicfc Tim very officiously 
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offered to put into the post, instead of which we put it between 
the bars of the grate. 

I must now pass over about three weeks, during which I 
became very intimate with the major.and Mr. Harcourt, and 
was introduced by them to the clubs, and almost every per- 
son of fashion. The idea of my wealth, and my very hand- 
some person and figure, ensured me a warm reception, and I 
soon became one of the stars of the day. During this time 
I also gained the entire confidence of Mr. Estcourt, who put 
letter after letter into the hands of Timothy, who of course 
put them into the usual place. I pacified him as long as I 
could, by expressing my opinion, that his lordship was on a 
visit to some friends in the 'neighbourhood of his seat; but 
at last he would remain in town no longer. You may go 
now, thought I ; I feel quite safe. 

It was about five days after his departure, as I was saun- 
tering arm in arm with the major, who generally dined with 
me about five days in the week, that I perceived the carriage 
of Lord Windennear, with his lordship in it. He saw us, 
and pulling his check-string, alighted, and coming up to us, 
with the colour mounting to his forehead with emotion, 
returned the salute of the major and me. 

" Major," said he, •* you will excuse me, but I am anxious 
to have some conversation with Mr. Newland. Pdrhaps," 
continued his lordship, addressing me, " you will do me the 
favour to take a seat in my carriage V 

Fully prepared, I lost none of my self-possession, but 
thanking his lordship, I bowed to him, and stepped in. His 
lordship followed, and saying to the footman, " Home— drive 
fast," fell back in the carriage, and never uttered one word 
until we had arrived, and had entered the dining-parlour. 
He then took a few steps up and down, before he said, " Mr, 
Newland, or whatever your name, may be, I perceive that 
you consider the possession of an important secret to be 
your safeguard. To state my opinion of your conduct is 
needless ; who you are, and what you are, I know not ; but," 
continued he, no longer controlling his anger, '* you certainly 
can have no pretensions to the character of a gentleman." 

" Perhaps your lordship," replied I, calmly, " will inform 
me upon what you may ground your inference." 

" Did you not, in the first place, open a letter addressed, to 
another?" 

" My lord, I opened a letter brought to me with the initials 
of my name, and at the time 1 opened' it I fully believed 
that it was intended for me." ~" 

" We will grant that, sir ; but after you had opened it yoa 
must have known that it was for some other person." . 

"I will not deny that, my lord." 

" Notwithstanding which, you apply to my lawyer, repre* 
renting yourself as another person, to obtain sealed papers." 
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*'I did, my lord; but allow me to. say, that I never should 
have do ue so, had I not been warned by a dream." 

»' By a dream !" 

"Yes, my lord. 1 bad determined not to go for them, 
when in a dream J was ordered so to do." 

" Paltry excuse ! and then you break private seals." 

" Nay, my lord, although I did go for the papers, I could 
not, even with the idea of supernatural interposition, make 
up my mind to break the seals. If your lordship will recol- 
lect, it was you who broke the seals, and insisted upon my 
reading the papers." 

" Yes, sir, under your false name." 

"It is the name by which I go at present, although I 
acknowledge it is false ; but .that is not my fault — i have no 
other at present." 

" It is very true, sir, that in all I have now mentioned, the 
law will not reach you; but recollect, that by assuming 
another person's name—" 

" I never did, my lord," interrupted I. 

" Well, I may say, by inducing me to believe- that you 
were my nephew, you have obtained money under false 
pretences ; and for that I now have you in my power." 

*• My lord, I never asked you for the money ; you yourself 
paid it into the banker's hands, to my credit, and to my own 
name. 1 appeal to you now, whether, if you so deceived 
yourself, the law can reach me 1" 

" Mr. Newland, I will say, that as much as I regret what • 
has passed, I regret more than all the rest, that one so young, 
so prepossessing, so candid in his appearance, should prove 
such an adept in deceit. Thinking you were my nephew, 
my heart warmed towards you ; and I must confess, that since 
I have seen my real nephew, the mortification has been very 
great." 

" My lord, I thank you; but allow me to observe, that I 
am no swindler. Your thousand pounds you will hud safe 
in the bank, for penury would not have induced me to touch 
it. But now that your lordship appears more cool, will you 
do me the favour to listen to me? When you have heard 
my life up to the present, and my motives for what 1 have 
done, you will then decide how far 1 am to blame." 

His lordship took a chair, and motioned to me to take 
another. I narrated what had occurred when I was left at 
the Foundling, and gave him a succinct account of my ad- 
ventures subsequently ; my determination to find my father ; 
the dream which induced me to go for the papers ; and all 
that the reader has already been acquainted with. His lord- 
ship evidently perceived the monomania which Led me* and 
heard me with great attention. 

" You certainly, Mr. Newland, do a°* stand so low in my 
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opinion as you did before this explanation, and I must make 
allowances for the excitement under which I perceive yon 
to labour on one subject ; but now, sir, allow me to put one 
question, and 1 beg that you will answer candidly. What 
price do you demand for your secrecy on this important 
subject. 1 ' 

44 My lord !" replied I, rising with dignity, " this is the 
greatest affront you have put upon me yet ; still 1 will name 
the price by which I will solemnly bind myself, by all my 
future hopes of finding my father in this world, and of finding 
an eternal Father in the next ; and that price, my lord, is a 
return of your good opinion." 

His lordship also rose, and walked up and down the room 
with much agitation in his manner. " What am i to make 
of you, Mr. Newland?" 

'' My lord, if I were a swindler, I should have taken your 
money; if I had wished to avail myself of the secret, I 
might have escaped with all the documents, and made my 
own terms. I am, my lord, nothing more than an abandoned 
child, trying all he can to find his father." My feelings 
^overpowered me, and I burst into tears. As soon as 1 could 
recover myself, I addressed his lordship, who had been 
watching me in silence, and not without emotion. " I have 
one thing more to say to you, my lord :" I then mentioned 
the conversation betweeu Mr. Estcourt and myself, and 
pointed out the propriety of net making him a party to the 
important secret. 

His lordship allowed me to proceed without interruption, 
and after a few moments 1 thought said, " 1 believe that you 
are right, Mr. Newland ; and I now begin to think that it 
was better that this secret should have been intrusted to you 
than to him. You have how conferred an obligation on me, 
and may command me. 1 believe you to be honest, but a 
little mad, and I beg your pardon for the pain which I have 
occasioned you." 

" My lord, I am more than satisfied/ 1 

" Can I be of any assistance to you, Mr. Newland 1" 

" If, my lord, you could at all assist me, or direct me in 
my search — " 

" Then I am afraid I can be of little use ; but I will give 
you the means of prosecuting your search ; and in so doing, 
I am doing but an act of justice, for in introducing you to 
Major Carbonnell, I am aware that I must have very much 
increased your expenses. It was an error which must be 



repaired ; and therefore, jif- Newland, I beg you will con- 
sider the money at the hal? -« vours, and make use of it to 
enable you to obtain Vq^JC **J wish." 

" My lord—" yQX *t ^jfifi 1 

"/ wOl not be den*** «rlstnd ; and if you feel any 

delicacy on the subject ju ^^ke it as a loan, to be re- 
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paid when yon find it convenient. Do not, for a moment, 
consider that it is given to you because you possess an im- 
portant secret, for 1 will trust entirely to your honour on that 
score." 

" Indeed, my lord," replied I, " your kindness overwhelms 
me, and 1 feel as if, in yoq, I had already almost found a 
father. Excuse me, my lord, but did your lordship ever — 
ever~-" 

" I know what you would say, my poor fellow; no, I never 
did. I never was blessed with children. Had I been, I 
should not have felt that I was disgraced by having one re- 
sembling you. Allow me to entreat you, Mr, Newland, that 
you do not suffer the mystery of your birth to weigh so heavy 
on your mind ; and now I wish you good-morning, and if you 
think I can be useful to you, 1 beg that you will not fail to let 
me know.' 9 

" May Heaven pour down blessings on your head," replied 
I, kissing respectfully his lordship's hand ; " and may my 
father, when 1 find him, be as like unto you as possible." I 
made my obeisance, and quitted the house. 

I returned to the hotel, for .my mind had been much agitated, 
and I wished for quiet, and the friendship of Timothy. As 
soon as I arrived 1 told him all that had passed. 

" Indeed," replied Timothy, " things do now wear a pleas- 
ant aspect ; for I am afraid, that without that thousand we 
could not have carried on for a fortnight longer. The bill 
here is very heavy, and I'm sure the landlord wishes to see 
the colour of his money." 

" How much do you think we have left ? It is high time, 
Timothy, that we now make up our accounts, and arrange 
some plans for the future," replied I. " I have paid the jew- 
eller and the tailor, by the advice of the major, who says, 
that you should always pay your^rs* bills as soon as possible, 
and all your subsequent bills as late as possible ; and if put 
off sine die, so much the better. In fact, I owe very little 
now but the bill here ; I will send for it to-night." 

Here we were interrupted by the entrance of the landlord. 
44 Oh, Mr. Wallace, you are the very person I wished to see ; 
let me have my bill, if you please." 

44 It's not of the least consequence, sir," replied he ; " but 
if you wish it, I have posted down to yesterday," and the 
landlord left the room. 

" You were both of one mind, at all events," said Timothy, 
laughing ; " for he had the bill in his hand, and concealed it 
the moment you asked for it." 

In about ten minutes the landlord reappeared, and present- 
ing the bill upon a salver, made his bow and retired. 1 looked 
it oyer ; it amounted to 104/., which, for little more than three 
weeks, was pretty well. Timothy shrugged up his shoulders, 
while 1 ran over the items. " I do not see that there is any- 
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thing to complain of, Tim," observed I, when I came to the 
bottom of it ; ," but 1 do see that living here, with the major 
keeping me an open house, will ilever do. Let us see how 
much money we have left." 

Tim brought the dressing-case in which our cash: was de- 
posited, and we found that, after paying the waiters, and a 
few small bills not yet liquidated, our whole stock was re- 
duced to fifty shillings. 

•' Merciful Heaven ! what an escape," cried Timothy ; " if 
it had not been for this new supply, what should we have 
done?" 

** Very badly, Timothy : but the money is well spent, after 
all. I have now entrance into the first circles. I can do , 
without Major Carbonnell; at all events, I shall quit this 
hotel, and take furnished apartments, and live at the club. I 
know how to put him off." 

I laid the money on the salver, and desired Timothy to 
ring for the landlord, when who should come up but the 
major and Harcourt. " Why, Newland ! what are you going 
to do with that money 1" said the major. 

"I am paying my bill, major."* 

" Paying your bill, indeed ; let us see — 104/. . Oh, this is a 
confounded imposition. You mustn't pay this." At this 
moment the landlord entered. " Mr. Wallace," said the ma- 
jor, ** my friend Mr. Newland was about, as yon may see, 
to pay you the whole of your demand ; but allow me to ob- 
serve, that being my very particular friend, and the Piazza 
having been particularly recommended by me, I do think - 
that your charges are somewhat exorbitant. I shall certainly 
advise Mr. Newland to leave the house to-morrow, if you are 
not more reasonable." . 

" Allow me to observe, major, that my reason for sending 
for my bill, was to pay it before I went into the country, which 
I must do to-morrow for a few days." 

*' Then I shall certainly recommend Mr. Newland not to 
come here when he returns, Mr. Wallace ; for 1 hold myself, 
to a certain decree, after the many dinners we have ordered 
here, and of which I have partaken, as I may say, parttceps 
crirninis, or in other words, as having been a party to this 
extortion. Indeed, Mr. Wallace, some reduction must be 
made, or you will greatly hurt the credit of your house/' 

Mr. Wallace declared," that really he had made nothing but 
the usual charges ; that he would look over- the bill again and 
see what he could do. 

" My dear Newland," said the major, " I have ordered 
your dinners, allow me to settle your bill. Now, Mr. Wallace* 
suppose we take off one-third ?" 

44 One-Mini, Major Carbonnell ! I should be a loser." 

"I am not exactly of your opinion; but, let me see — now 
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take your choice. Take oft 202., or you lose my patronage, 
and that of all my friends. Yes or no 1" 

The landlord, with some expostulation, at last consented, 
and receipted the bill, leaving 20/. of the money on the salver, 
made his bow, and retired. < 

44 Rather fortunate that I slipped in, my dear Newland ; now 
there are 20/. saved. * By-the-by, I'm short of cash. You've 
no objection to let me have this ! I' shall never pay you, 
you know." 

*' I do know you never will- pay me, major; nevertheless, 
as r should have paid it to the landlord had you not interfered, 
I will lend it to you." 

" You are a good fellow, Newland," said the major, pocket* 
ing the money. " If I had borrowed it, and you had thought 
you would have had it repaid, 1 should not have thanked you ; 
but as you lend me with vour eyes open, it is nothing mora 
than a very delicate way of obliging me, and I tell you candidly, 
that I will not forget it. So you are really off to-morrow 1" 

*'-Yes," replied! ; u 1 must go, for I find that I am not to 
make ducks and drakes of my money, until I come into pos- 
session of my property," 

44 1 see, my dear fellow. Executors are the very devil ; 
they have no feeling. Never mind, there's a way of getting 
to windward of them. I dine with Harcourt, "and he has 
come to ask you to join us." 

44 With pleasure." 

" I shall expect you at seven, Newland," said Harcourt, as 
be quitted the room with the major. 

44 Dear me, sir, how could you let that gentleman walk off 
with your money !" cried Timothy. ** 1 was just rubbing my 
hands with the idea . that we were 20/. better qff than we 
thought, and away it went, like smoke." 

44 And will never come back again, Tim ; but never mind 
that ; it is important that I make a friend of him, and his friend- 
ship is xmly to.be bought. I shall have value received. And 
now, Tim, we must pack up, for I leave this to-morrow 
morning; I shall go down to — — , and see little Fleta." 

1 dined with Harcourt ; the major was rather curious t6 
know what it was which appeared to flurry Lord Windennear, 
and what, had' passed between us. I told him that his lord- 
ship was displeased on money matters, but that all was right, 
only that f must be more careful for the future. " Indeed, 
major, I think I shall take lodgings. I shall be more com- 
fortable, and better able to receive my friends." 

Harcourt agreed with me, that it was a much better p&n, 
when the mnjor observed, M Why, Newland, I have a room 
quite at your service ; suppose you come and live with me V 9 

u 1 am afraid I shall not save by that," replied I, laughing, 
" for you will pot pay your share of the WOi." 

* No, upon* my ttononr 1 wjfcnet * ^* gw yofcte warn* 
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ins : but as I p1 ways dine with you when 1 do not dine else- 
where, i t will ben saving to you — for you will $nre your hdg~ 
trigs, Newland ; and you know the house is my own. ami 1 
lei off the reht of it ; no, 'da far us that bill is concerned, you 
will \ e safe." 

*• Make the bent bargain you can, Newland,** said Harcourt ; 
" accept 1 lis offer, for depend upon it, it will be a saving in 
the end." 

"It certainly deserves consideration,*' replied I; **and the 
major's company must he allowed to have its due weight in 
the scale; if Curbounell will promise to be a little more 
economical — " 

** I will, my dear fellow — 1 will act as your steward, and 
make your money last as long as 1 can, for my own sake, ,tff 
well as yours. Is it a bargain? 1 have plenty of room fur 
your servant, and if he will assist me a little, I will uncharge 
inv own.'* 1 then consented to the arrangement." 

The next day I went to the banker's, drew mil 160/. and set. 

off with Timothy for . Fleta threw herself into my arms, 

•and sobbed with jny. When 1 1 old her Timothy u as outhide, 
and wished to see her, she asked why he did not come in ; 
and, to show how much she had been accustomed to see, 
without making remarks, when, he made his appearance in 
his livery, she did not by her countenance express the least 
surprise, nor, indeed, did she put any questions to .me on the 
subject. The lady who kept the- school praised her very 
much for docility and attention, and shortly after left the 
room. Fleta then took the chain from around her neck into her 
hand, and told me that she did recollect something about it, 
-which was, that the lady whom she remembered wore a long 
pair of ear-rings oj* the same make and materials. She couUI 
not, however, call to mind anything else. 1 remained with 
the little girl for three hours, and 4 then returned to London— 
.taking my luggage, and installed myself into the apartments 
of Major Carbounell. 

The major adhered* to his promise; we certainly lived 
well, for he could not live otherwise; but in every other 
point he whs very careful not tn add to expense. The rea- 
son was now over, and eve*) body of consequence quitted 
the metropolis. To remain hi town wouhl he to lose caste, 
and we had a conference where we should proceed. 

** Newland," said the major, " you have created a sensation 
this season which has done great- honour to my patronage; 
but I trust, next spring, that I shall see you form a pood al- 
liance ; for. believe me, out of the many heartless beings we 
have mingled with, there are still not only daughters, but 
nioihera, whoarejiot influenced by base and sordid views.** 

** Why, Ca/bonuell, I never beard you venture upou so 
long* a moral speech before. ,, 

14 True, Jfewlipj, aud it may jbe * ip&g while before I do 
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so again ; the world is ray oyster, which I must open that 
I may live; but/ recollect, 1 am only trying to recover my 
own, which the world has swindled me mil of. There was 
a time when I was even more disinterested, more confiding, 
and more innocent than you were when 1 first took you in 
hand. I suffered, and was ruined by my good qualities; and 
! now live and d>» well by having discarded the m. We must 
fight the world with its own weapons ; but still, as I'said be- 
fore, there is some good in it, some pure ore among the 
dross; and it is possible to find high rank and large fortune, 
and at the same time an innocent mind. If you do marry, ( 
wilt try hard but you shall possess both ; not that fortune can 
be of much consequence to you." 

44 Depend upon it, Carboiiuell, I never will marry, without 
fortune.*? 

*• I did not know that I had schooled you so welt ; be it so 
—it is btit fair that you should expect it ; and it shall be an 
item in the match, if I have anything to i\o with it." 

*' But why aro von so anxious that I should marrv, Car- 
bonnenr 

•* Became I think you will, in all probability, avoid the 
gamiiig-Uble, which I should have taken you to" myself had 
you been in possession of your fortune when I first knew 
von, and have had my share of your plucking ; but now I do 
know you. I have -that affection fin* you, that I think it better 
you should not lose -your all; for observe. New I and, my 
share of your spoliation would not be more than what I 
have, and may still receive from you; and if you marry and 
settle down, there will always be a good house and a good 
table for me, as long as I find favour with your wife: and, 
at alt events, a friend in need, that I feel convinced of. So 
now ymi have n*y reasons; some smack of the disinterest- 
edness of former days, others of my present worldliness; 
you may believe which you please." And the major laughed 
as he finished his speech. • 

44 CarbonueU," replied I, "1 will believe thnt the better 
feelings predominate; that the world has made you what 
you *re : and that, had you not been ruined by the world, ' 
you would have been disinterested and generous; even now, 
your real nature often gains the ascendancy, and 1 am sure 
that in aH that you have done which is not defensible, your 
poverty, and not your will, has consented. Now, blunted 
by habit and time, the suggestions of conscience do not often 
give you' any uneasiness:" 

** Y6u are very right, my dear fellow," replied the major ; 
"and in having "a better opinion of mc than the world in 
general, you d<» me, I trust, no more than justice. 1 wi.luot 
squander your fortune, when you come to it, if 1 can help 
it ; and you'll allow that's a very {iaiid*<K&e promise on my 
part/' 
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" I defy you to squander my fortune," replied I, laughing* 
" Nay, don't defy me N , New land, for if you do, you'll put 
me on my mettle. Above all, don't lay me a bet, for that 
will be still more dangerous. We have only spent about 
four hundred of the thousand since we lived together, which 
I consider highly economical, Wha} do you say, shall we 
go to Cheltenham ? ' You will find plenty of Irish girls look* 
ing out for husbands, who will give you a warm reception." 
j " I hate your fortune and establishment hunters/', re- 

I plied I. 

[ " I grant that they are looking out for a good match, so 

-s are all the world ; but let me do them justice. Although, if 

| you proposed, in three days they would accept you, yet, once 

married, they make the very best wives in the world. But 
! recollect we must go somewhere ; and I think Cheltenham is 

| as good a place as any other. I do not mean for a wife— 

j but it will suit my own views." 

I This last observation decided me, and in a few days we 

j were at Cheltenham ; and having made our appearance at the 

i rooms, were soon in the vortex of society. "Newland," 

said Carbonnell, "I dare say you find time hang rather 

heavy in this monotonous place." 

" Not at all," replied I ; " what with dining out, dancing, 
i and promenading, 1 do ve, ry well." 

j " But we must do better. Tell me, are you a good hand at 

whist r* 
| " Not by any means. Indeed, I hardly know the game." 

j "It is a fashionable and necessary accomplishment. 1 

; must make you master of it, and our mornings shall be dedi« 

j cated to the work.'* 

" Agreed," replied I ; and from that day every morning after 

i breakfast, till four o'clock, the major and I were shut up* 

playing two dummies, under his instruction. % Adept as he 

was, 1 very soon learned all the finesse and beauty of the 

game. ' 

" You will do now, Newland," said the major one morning, 
tossing the cards away. " Recollect, if you are asked to 
play, and I have agreed, do not refuse ; but we must always 
pJay against each other." 

-" I don't see what we shall gain by thaV' replied If *for 
if I win, you'll lose." 

" Never do you mind that, only follow my injunctions* and 

play as high as they choose. We only stay here three weeks 

longer, and must make the most of our time." 

_ I confess I was quite n n ~ J, j a t what might be the major's 

intentions; but that nigC ^ e %rjitered into the club. Not 

*a vim? made our appeak* ^ ^ rUre, we were considered as 

new hands by those ivhT nc e h&> fcnow the major, aUd were 

immediateiy requested **> (Jm ^t * game. "Upou my word, 

gentlemen, in the 6r$ t *° l» a ? ^p ^ very badly," replied the 
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major; " and in the next," continued he, laughing, ** if I lose, 
1 never shall pay you, for I'm cleaned out." , 

The way in which the major said this only excited a 
smile; he was not believed, and 1 was also requested to lake 
a hand. ** I'll not play with the major,*' observed I, '• for he 
plays badly, and has had luck into the bargain ; I might as 
well lay my money down on the table." 

This was agreeo to by the other parties, and we sat down. 
The first rubber of short whist was won by the major and 
his partner; with the bets it amounted to eighteen pounds. 
1 pulled out my purse to pay (he major ; hut he refused, say- 
ing, '• No, Newlaud, pay my partner; and with you, sir," 
said he. addressing my partner, " I will allow the debt to re- 
main until we rise from the table. New land, we are not 
going to let you off yet, I can tell you." 

1 paid my eighteen pounds, and we recommenced. Al- 
though his partner did not, perhaps, observe it, for he was but 
an indifferent player, or if he did observe tl, had the polite- 
ness not to say anything, the major now- played very badly. 
He lost three rubbers one after another, anil with bets and 
K takes, they amounted to one hundred and forty pounds. At 
the end of the last rubber he threw up the cards, exclaiming 
apatntt his luck, and declaring that he would play no more. 
*'How are we now, sir V' said he to my partner. 

44 You owed me, 1 tbinfc, eighteen pounds." 

'* Eighteen front one hundred and forty leaves one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds, which 1 now .owe you. You must, 
I'm afraid, allow me to remain your debtor,*' continued the 
nujor. in a most insinuating manner. " I did not come here 
with the intention of playing. . I presume I shall mid you 
here to-morrow night." v 

The gentleman bowed, and appeared quite satisfied. Ma- 
jor CarbonnelPs partner paid me one hundred and forty 
pounds, which 1 put in my pocket-book, and we quitted the • 
club. 

As soon as we were in the street 1 commenced an inquiry 
as to the major's motives. " Not one word, my dear fellow, 
until we are at home," replied he. As soon as we arrived, 
he threw himself in a chair, and crossing his legs,, com 
menred i '• You observe, Newland, that I am very careful 
that you should do nothing to injure your character. As for 
my own, all the honesty in the world will not redeem it; 
nothing but a peerage will ever set me .right again in this 
world, and a coronet will cover a multitude of sins. 1 have 
thought it my duty to add something In our finances, and in- 
tend to add very considerably to them hefore we leave Chel- 
tenham. You have won one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds." 

•• Y«*s," replied I : " but you have ^ l U;% * 

"Grafted i but a» m roost e^jL^ \ wrcx nu«»* J*^ m * 
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losses, yon see that it must be a winning speculation aslotlg 
as we play against each other." 
" I perceive," replied I ; * 4 but am not I a confederate V 
" No ; you paid when you tost, and took your money when 
you won. Leave me to settle my own debts of honour/' 
" But you will meet him again to-morrow night V 
" Yes, and I will tell you why. I never thought it possi- 
ble that we could have met two such bad players at the club. 
We must now play against them, and we must win in the. 
long run ; by which means I shall pay off the debt I owe him* 
and you will win and pocket money." 

44 Ah," replied I, **if you mean to allow him a chance for 
his money, I have no objection — that will be all fair." 

" Depend upon it, Newland, when I know that people play 
as badly as they do, I will not refuse them ; but when we sit 
down with others, it must be as it was before— we must play 
against each other, and I shall owe the money. I told the 
fellow that I never would pay him." 
" Yes ; but he thought you were only joking." 
" That is his fault ; 1 was in earnest. I could not have 
managed this had it not been that you are known to be a 
young man of ten thousand pounds per annum, and supposed 
to be my dupe. I tell you so eandidry; and now, good? 
night." 

I turned the affair over in my mind as I undressed—it was 
not honest— but I paid when I lost, and I only took the 
money when I won — still I did not like it ; but the bank- 
notes caught my eye as they lay on the table, and— I wad 
satisfied. Alas ! how easy scruples are removed when we 
want money ! How many are there who, when in a state 
of prosperity and affluence, when not tried by temptation, 
would have blushed at the bare idea of a dishonest action, 
who have raised and held up their hands in abhorrence, when 
they have heard that others have been found guilty ; and yet, 
when in adversity, have themselves committed the very acts 
which before they so loudly condemned ! How many of the 
other sex, who have expressed their indignation and con- 
tempt at those who have fallen, who, when tempted, have 
fallen themselves ! Let us therefore be charitable ; none of 
us can tell to what we may be reduced by circumstances ; and 
when we acknowledge that the error is great, let us feel sor- 
row and pity rather than indignation, and pray that we also. 
may not be " led into temptation." 

\ As agreed upon, the. next evening we repaired to the club, 
Wl found the two gentlemen ready to receive us. This 
tifte the major refused to play unless it was with me, as I 
nad^uch good fortune, and no difficulty was made by our 
opponents. We sat down, and played till four o'clock in the 
morning At first, notwithstandinff our good play,.fortune 
favoured *ur adversaries^ ^ ^ ju*"® 0100 chfflagod/aod 
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the resalt of the evening was, that the major had a balartco 
in his favour of forty pounds, and 1 rose a winner of one hun- 
dred and seventy-one pounds, so that in two nights we had 
won three hundred and forty-two pounds. For nearly three 
weeks this continued, the major not paying when not conve- 
nient : and we quitted Cheltenham with about eight hundred 
pounds in our pockets; the major having paid one hundred 
and twenty pounds to different people who frequented the 
club; but they were Irishmen, who were not to be trifled 
. with. I proposed to the major that we should pay those 
debts, as there still would be a large surplus : he replied, 
"Give me the money." I did so. "Now," continued he, 
M so far your scruples are removed, as. you will have been 
strictly honest ; but, my dear fellow, if you knew how many 
debts of this sort are due to me, of which I never did touch 
one farthing, you would feel as I do— that it is excessively 
9 foolish to part with money. I have them all booked here, and 
'may some day pay— -when convenient ; but, at present, most 
decidedly it is not so." The major put the "notes into his 
pocket, and the conversation was dropped. x 

The next morning we had ordered our horses, when Tim- 
othy came up to me, and made a sign, as we were at break- 
fast, for me to come out. I followed him. 

" Oh ! sir, 1 could not help telling you, but there is a gen* 
tie man with — " 

44 With what ? M replied I, hastily. 

44 With your wM«.sSir, exactly — and in other respects very 
like you— just about the age your father should be." 

"Where is "he, Timothy ?" replied I, all my feelings in 
44 search of my father" rushing into my mind. 

44 Down below, sir, about to set off in a postchariot and 
four, now waiting at the 4pj>r." 

1 ran down with my breakfast-napkin in my hand, and 
hastened to the portico of the hotel ; he was in* his carriage, 
and the porter was then shutting the door. I looked at him. 
He was, as Timothy said, very like me, indeed, the nose ex* 
act. I was breathless, and I continued to gaze. 

** All right." cried the ostler. 

44 1 beg your pardon, sir," said I, addressing the gentle- 
man in the carriage ; who, perceiving a napkin in my hand, 
probably took me for one of the waiters, fur he replied very 
abruptly, u I have remembered you ;" and pulling- up the 
glass, away wheeled the chariot, the nave of the hind wheel 
striking me a blow on the thigh, which numbed it so, that it 
was with difficulty I could limp up to our apartments, when 
I threw myself on the sofa in a state of madness and despair, 

44 Good heaverfs, ftewlandV what is the matter 1" cried the 
major. 

44 Matter," replied I. faintly. " 1 have seen my faiher." 

" Your father, Newland ! you must be uja& He was Gfc*d 
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before you coull recollect him— at least so yott told me. 
How, then, even it' it were his ghost, could you hare recog- 
nised him V 

The major's remarks reminded me of the imprudence I 
had heeu guilty of. 

•• .Major,** replied J, % " I believe I am very absurd : but he 
was so like me, and 1 have so often longed after my father, so 
long wished to see him lace to face— that — that— -I'm a great 
fool, that's the fact." * 

*• You must go to the next woild, my good fellow, to meet 
him face to face, that's clear: and 1 presume, upon a little 
consideration, you will feel inclined to postpone your jour* 
uey. Very often in .your steep 1 have heard you talk about 
your father, and wondered why you should thiuk so much 
about him.' 9 

*• I cannot help it," replied T. •• From my earliest days 
my fattier has ever been in my thoughts." 

*I can only say, that veiv few sous are half so dutiful to 
their fathers* memories— -but finish your breakfast, and then 
we start for London " 

I complied witli his request as well as I could,, and wc 
were sotn on our road. I Felt into a revery ; my object was 
to again find out this person, and 1 quietly directed Timothy 
to ascertain from the postboys the directions lie gave at the 
last stage. The major perceiving me not inclined to lalk, 
made but few observations ; one, however, struck me. " Win- 
deriiiear," said he, •' I recollect one day. when I .was praising 
you, said carelessly, \ihat you were a fine young man, but a 
little tile montee upon one point.' I see now it must have 
been upon this." I made no reply, but it certainly was a 
strange circumstance that the major never had any suspi- 
cions f .om this point ; yet he certainly never had. We had 
once or twice talked over my affairs. I had led him to sup- 
pose that my father and mother died in my infancy, and that 
1 should have a large fortune when I came of age ; but this 
had baen entirely by indirect replies, not by positive asser- 
tions: the fact was. that the major, who was an adept in j:ll 
deceit, never had an idea that he could have Icen deceived 
by one so young, so prepossessing, and apparently >s inren- 
uous as myself. He had, in fact, deceiv. d himself. His ideas 
of myfortii'ie arose entirely from my asking him whether ha 
would have refused the name of'Japhet for trn thousand 
pounds per annum. Lord Winder mear. after hau.i.nr intr.:- 
duced me, did not consider it at all necess; ry to acqr.a'nt the 
major with my real history, as it wfcs imparled to him in coi . 
fidr-nce. He allowed matte s to take theii ccurse.aud me to 
work my own way in the world. Thus do the most cum.ing 
overreach themselves, and uiJi their < yes open io any deceit 
on the part of otheis, j.rove quite LliuJ. when iliey 'deceive 
themselves* * 

Timothy could flofc^jtoaiu fia « igleUifeape fconufce pcepfc 
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of the inn at the last stage, except thaj the chariot had pro- 
ceeded to London. We arrived late at night, and much ex- 
hausted. 1 was glad to go to bed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

As I lay in bed, thinking that I was now nearly twenty 
•years old, and had not * yet made any discovery, my heart 
sank within me. My monomania returned with redoubled 
force, and I resolved to renew my search with vigour. So I 
told Timothy the next morning, when he came into my room, 
but from him 1 received little consolation ; he advised me to 
look out for a good match in a rich wife, and leave time to 
develop the mystery of my birth; pointing but the little 
chance I ever had of snccess. Town was not full, the sea- 
son had hardly commenced, and we had few invitations or 
Visits to distract my thoughts from their object. My leg 
became so painful, that for a week I was on the softu Timo- 
thy every day going out to ascertain if he could tind the 
person whom he had seen resembling me, and every evening 
returning without success. I became melancholy and ner- 
vous. Carbonneil could not imagine what was the matter 
with me. At last 1 was able to walk, audi sallied forth, per- 
ambulating, or rather running through street after street, 
looking into every carriage, so as to occasion surprise to the 
occupants, who believed me mad ; my dress and person were 
disordered, for I had become indifferent to it, and Timothy 
himself believed that I was going out of my senses. At 
last, after we had been in town about five weeks, I saw the 
very object of my search, seated in a carriage, of a dark 
brown colour, arms painted in shades, so as not to be distin- 
guished but at a near approach ; his hat was off, and he sat 
upright and formally. "That is he !" ejaculated I, and away 
J ran after the carriage. *' It is the nose," cried I, as I 
ran down the street, knocking every one to the right and 
left. 1 lost my hat, but fearful of losing sight of the car- 
riage, 1 hastened on, when 1 heard a cry of u Stop him, stop 
him !" " Stop him, 11 cried I, also, referring to the gentle- 
man in black in the carriage. * • 

u That won't do, 11 cried a man, seizing me by the collar; 
•* I know a trick worth two of that. 11 

" Let me go, 11 roared I, struggling ; but he only held me 
the faster. 1 tussled with the man until my coat and shirt 
were torn, but in vain; the crowd now assembled, and 1 
was fast. The fact was, that a pickpocket had been exer- 
cising his vocation At the time {hat 1 w ** Tunnin 8 P&*i» 
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and from my haste, and loss of my ha*, I was supposed to 
be the criminal. Tao police took charge of me ; I pleaded 
innocence in vain, and 1 was drag/ed before the in tgistrate 
at Marlborough-»treet. My appearance, ihe disorder of my 
dress, my cjhI an J SMrt in riband:*, with no hat, were cer- 
tainly nut at all in my favour, when 1 made my appearance, 
led in by two f3o*r-street officers. 

44 Who have we here 1" inquired the magistrate. 

44 A pickpocket, sir," replied they. 

" A.ti ! one of the swell nub," replied he. "Arc there 
any witnesses V* 

*• Yes, sir,' 1 replied a young man, coming forward. 4i I 
was walkiug up Uoud-strict. when I felt a tug at my pocket* 
and when 1 iurtied round, this. chap was running away." 

44 Can you owe ir to his person 1" 

There were plenty to swear that I was the person who 
ran away. •' Now, sir, h *ve you anything to offer in your 
defence r* said the magistrate. 

'• Yes, sir/' replied I ; •* I certainly was running down the 
street; and it may be, for all 1 know or care, that this per- 
son's p >cket m «y have been picked — but 1 did not pick it. I 
am a gentleman." 

"All your fraternity lay claim to gentility," replied the 
magistrate; 4i perhaps you will state why you were running 
d jwii the street." 

44 1 was running after a carriage, sir, that I might speak to 
the person iiiaide of it." 

44 Pray, who was the person inside 1" 

"I do not know, sir?" • 

u Why should you run after a person you do not know Y % 

'• It was because of his nose. 11 

" His nos*A'* replied the magistrate, angrily. " Do you 
think to trifle with me, sir? You shall now follow your 
own nose to prison. Mtk« out his committal." 

rt A* you please, sir," replied I ; im but >iill I have toll you 
the truth; if you wdl all iw any one to take a note, t will 
soon prove my respectability. I ask it in common justice." 

44 Be it s*n," replied tjie magistrate; "let him sit down 
within the bar till the answer comes." 

In less than an hour, my note to Major Carbon n el I was an- 
swered by his appearance in person, foil »wed by Timothy. 
Carbonnell walked up to the magistrate, while Timothy asked 
the officers, in mi an?ry tone, what they h id baen doing to 
his master. This rather surprised them, but both they and 
V.\a ni:i£istr tte we;e in 115*1 su:p:i*a 1 w'im t!i i m ijor assarts J 
that I whs his most particular friend, Mr. Newland, who pos- 
sessed 10.0007. per annum, and who was as well known in 
fashioaable socijty a? a:iv you ig mi:i of fortune ab >:iti town. 
Toe magistrate explained what had passed! and a>ked the 
major if 1 was not a little deranged; bat the major, who 
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ceived what was the cause of my strange behaviour, told him 
tli.it saiicMoly hid insulted ma. and that I was very anxious 
to lay hold of the person, who had avoided me, and who must 
havj bjdii in 1 1 it c.urri-igj. » 

•'I am afraid, that after your explication, Major Carbon- 
nell, I must, as a m igistrate, bin J over your friend, Mr. New_- 
lan d, to keep the psace.*' 

To this 1 e msen eJ, tha major a:vl Timothy being taken 
as raioj.iiz 1:12 j^, a.il tlu.i I wu p»r.nittej to depart. The 
inijor *ent. i;>r a h i :<n >y e\> u'i, nn 1 wlu.i we were goin^ 
homi' tie poured out to ilu th.j folly of my conduct, and 
received my promise tn be more careful for the fj-ure. Tim* 
di 1 this affair end, and for a short time 1 was more careful hi 
my appearance, and not .so very anxious to 1 >ok into car- 
riages; still, however, the idea haunted me, and i vv.i • often 
very melancholy. It was about n month afterward, that I 
was snuitermg with the m ijor, who n »w considered me. to 
be ins me upon that point, and who would seldom allow me lo 
go out with nit him, when I again perceived the same car- 
riage, with the gentleman in>ide as before. 

** There lie is, m ijor,*' cried I. 

" There i* who 1 ' replied he. 

** The man so like my f •ther.'". 

*• Wh it, in that carriage ? that is the Bishop of K , my 

giod fellow. Wh U a s range Ue i you have in your head, 
Newl.iti 1 : it almost amounts to madness. Do not be staring 
in that way — come nloiu." 

S ill my he id was turned quite round, looking at the car- 
riage after it had passed, till it was out of sijht: but I knew 
who the party was au 1 for the time I was satisfied, as I de- 
termined to find out his ad Ires*, and call upon him. 1 nar- 
rate I to Timothy what ha t occurred, and referring to the red 
book, I ljoked out the bishop's town address, and t».e next 
day, after breakfisl, hiving arrange I my toilet with the 
utmost precision, I made an excuse to them jor, and set off 
to Portl .mJ-pbice. My hatrl trembled as I knocked at the 
door. It was onened. I sent in my card, requesting the 
honour of an audience "withhis lordship. After waiting a few 
minute h in *n anteroom. I wis'ushered in. " My lord, 91 said 
1, in a flarried >m lU'ier, ** will you allow me to. have a few 
minutes' couvers 'turn with yoa al me 1" 

*• This gKiitlftn in is my secret »ry, sir; but if you wish it, 
certainly ; for *1 hough he is my confidant. 1 have no right to 
i.iMStilut he shall be yours. "Mr. Temple, will you oblige 
me by going up >*tur.s for aIUil<* while. 1 ' 

The aecretmy quitted the, room, ihe bishop pointed to a 
chiir. a'lcl (S'itdiwa. I 1 joked him earnestly in the face; 
the nose was exact, and 1 im tgi^d that even in the other % 
features I could distinguish a r^^mbi*"^* l»v*ass>iU*nVd 
thai I lud ul Ust gamed thu onj^ 1 * 1 ^ aaawriu •• I b«Ui*ej 
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air," observed I, M that you will* acknowledge, that in the heat 
- and impetuosity of youth we often rush iuto hasty and iraprov- 
i ident connections." 

I paused, with my eyes fixed upon his. u Very true, my 
young sir ; and when we do we are ash wned, and repent of 
them afterward," replied the bishop, rather astonished. 

" 1 grant that, sir," replied I : " but at the same time, we 
must feel that we must abide by the results, however un - 
pleasant." 

** When we do wrong, Mr. Newland," replied the bishop, 
first looking at my card, and then upon me, " we find that we 
are not only to be punished in the next world, but suffer for it 
also in this. I trust you have no reason for such suffering 1 W 

" Unfortunately, the sins of the father* are visited upon the 
children, and, in that view, I may say that I have suffered." 

" My dear sir," replied the bishop," I trust you will excuse 
me, when I say, that my time is rather valuable : if you have 
anything of importance to communicate — anything upoa 
which you would ask my advice — for assistance you ido not 
appear to require— do me the favour to proceed at onCe to the 
point/'' 

" I will, sir, be as concise as the matter will admit of. 
Allow me, then, to ask you a few queslious, and 1 trust to 
your honour, and the dignity of your profession, for a candid 
answer. Did you not marry a young woman early in life ? 
and were you not very much pressed in your circumstances V 9 

The bishop stared. " Really, Mr. Newland, it is a strange 
question, and I cannot imagine to what it may lead, but ^till I 
will answer it. I did marry early in life; and i was at that 
time not in very affluent circumstances." 

44 You had a child by that marriage— your eldest born— a 
boy!" 

" That is also true, Mr. Newland," replied the bishop, 
gravely. 

"How long is it since you have seen him ?" 

" It is many years," replied the bishop, putting his handker- 
chief up to his eyes. 

" Answer me, now, sir; did you not desert him t" 

M No, no !" replied the bishop. " It is strange that yon 
should appear to know so much about the matter, Mr. New- 
land, as you could have hardly been born. 1 was poor then, 
very poor; but although 1 could ill afford it, he had 50/. from 
me." 

" But, sir," replied I, much agitated ; " why have you not 
reclaimed him 1" 

" I would have reclaimed hirn, Mr. Newland, but what could 
I do, he was not to be reclaimed ; and now— he is lost for 
ever." 

"Surely, sir, in your present aifluence,you must wish tp 
et+hiu-again V «-«*«*»- 
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- "He died, and- J trust he has gone to heaven," replied the 
bishop, covering up his face. 

" No, sir," replied I, throwing myself on my knees before 
him, ** he did not die, here he is at your feet, to ask your 
blessing." 

The bishop sprang from his chain " What does tjiis mean, 
sir 1" said he, with astonishment. * You my son !" 

" Yes, reverend father, your . son ; who, with 50/. you 
left — " 

'* On the top of the Portsmouth coach !" 

•* No, sir, in the basket." 

" My son ! sir — impossible ; he died in the hospital." 

*' JNJo, sir, be has come out of the hospital," replied I ; " and, 
^ as you perceive, safe and well." 

' " Either, sir, this must be some strange mistake, or you 
must be trifling with me, 9 * replied his lordship; 4i for, sir, I was 
at his deathbed, and followed him to his grave*" 

"Are you sure of that, .sir]" replied I, starting up with 
amazement. f 

" I wish that I was not, sir, for 1 am now childless ! but 
pray, sir, who and what are you, who know so much of my 
former life, and would have thus imposed upon me 1" 

44 Imposed upon you, sir !" replied I, perceiving that I was 
in error. " Alas ! I would do no such thing. Who am 1? 
I am a young man who is in search of his father. Your face, 
and especially your nose, so resembled mine, that 1 made 
sure that I had succeeded. Pity me, sir ; pity me," continued 
I, covering up my face with my hands. 

The bishop, perceiving that there was but little of the im- 
. postor in my appearance, and that I was much affected, al- 
lowed a short time for me to recover myself, and then entered 
into an explanation'. When a curate, he had had an Only son, 
very wild, who would go to sea in spite of his remonstrances. 
He saw him depart by the Portsmouth coach, and gave him 
the sum mentioned. His son received a mortal wound in 
action, and was sent to the Plymouth hospital, where he died. 
I then entered into my explanation in a few concise sentences, 
and, with a heart beating with disappointment, took my leave. 
The bishop shook hands with me as 1 quitted the room* and 
* wished me better success at my next application. 

I wenthome almost in despair. Timothy consoled me as 
well as he could, and advised me to go as much' as possible 
into society, as the most likely chance of obtaining my wish, 
Dot that he considered there was any chance, but he thought 
that amusement would restore me to. my usual spirits. " I 
wilf go and visit little Fleta," replied I, " for a few days ; the 
sight of her will do me more good than anything else." And 
the next day I set off to the town of - — » where I found the 
dear little girl much gro wn, and much improved. 1 remained 
with her for a week, walking with h^T XVL ^ e c0,m *ry, amu " 

11 u 
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sing her, and amused-myself with our conversation. At the 
close of the week 1 bade her farewell, and returned to the 
major's lodging. 

1 was astonished to find him in deep mourning. " My dear 
Carbounell," said I, inquiringly, '* 1 hope no severe loss V- 

" Nay, my dear New land, 1 should be a hypocrite if 1 said 
so; for tlier^ never was a more merry mourner, and that's 
the truth of it. Mr. M— , who you know stood between 
me and the peerage, bus been drowned in the Rhone ; 1 now 
have a squeak for it. His wife has one daughter, and is en* 
cetnie. Mtould the child prove a boy, I am done for, but if a 
girl, 1 must then come into the barony, and 15,0C0/. per an- 
num. However, I've hedged pretty handsomely." 

44 How do you mean 1" 

44 Why they say that when a woman commences with girls/ 
she generally goes on, and the odds are two to one that Mrs. 

M has a girl. 1 have taken the odds at the clubs to the 

amount of 16,000/. ; so if it be a girl I shall have to pay thai 
out of my 15,000/. per nnnum, as soou as 1 fall into it'; if it 
is a boy, and I'm floored, I shall pocket 30,0007. by way of 
consolation for the disappointment. They are all good 



men." 



44 Yes, but they know you never pay." 

"They know I never do* now, because I have no money; 
btlt they know I will pay if I come into the estate; and so I 
will, most honourably, besides* few more thousands that I 
have, in my book." 

44 1 congratulate you, with all my heart, major. How old 
is the present Lord" B ?" 

44 1 have just been examining the peerage — he is sixty-two; 
but he is very fresh and hearty, and may live a long while 
yet. By-the-by, Newlaud, I committed a great error last 
night at the club. 1 played pretty hi^U, and lost a great deal 
of money." 

44 That is unfortunate." 

"That was not the error; 1 actually paid all my losings, 
Newland, and it has reduced the stock amazingly. 1 lost 
750/. I know 1 ought not to have paid away your money; 
but the fact was, as 1 was hedging, if would" not do not to. 
have paid, as I could not have made" up my book as I wished. * 
It is, however, only wailing a few weeks, till Mrs. M de- 
cides my fate, and "then, cither one way or' the other, 1 shall 
have money enough. If your people won't give you any 
more till you are of age, why we must send to a little friend 
of mine, that's all, and you shall borrow for both of ^s." 

44 Borrow !" replied I, not much liking the idea ; 44 they will 
never lend me money." 

44 Won't they ?" replied the major ; " no fear of that. Your 
signature, and my introduction, will be quite sufficient." 
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44 We had better try to do without it, major; I do not much 
like it." 

44 Well, if we can, we will ; but I have not fifty pounds left 
in my desk ; how much have you ?" 

'* About twenty," replied 1, in despair at this intelligence; 
44 but 1 think there is a small sum left at the banker's; 1 will 
go and see/' 1 took up my hat and set off to ascertain what 
funds we might have in store. 

1 must say that 1 was much anuoved^at this intelligence. 

• The moneylenders would not be satisfied unless they knew 
where my estates were, and had examined the will at Doc- 
tors* Commons ; then all would be exposed to the major, aud 
1 should be considered by htm as an impostor. 1 walked 
down Pall Mall in a very unhappy mood, so deep in thought 
that 1 ran against a lady, who was stepping out of her carriage 
at a fashionable shop. She turned round, and I was making 
my best apologies to a very handsome woman, when her ear- 
rings caught my attention They were of alternate, coral and 
gol 1. and the fuc-£imile in make to the chain given by Nat tee 
toKleta. During my last visit. 1 often had the chain ill my 
hand, and particularly marked the workmanship. To make 
more sure, I followed her into the shop, aud stood behind 
her carefully examining them, as she looked over a quantity 
of laces. There coulJ be no doubt. I waited till the lady 
rose to go away, aud then addressed the shopman, asking the 
lady's name. Ife did not know — she was a stranger; but 
perhaps Mr. 11—^— the master did, aud he went back to ask 

the question. Mr. H being at that moment busy, the 

man staid so long that I heard ttie carriage drive off. Fearful 
of losing sight of the lady, 1 took to my heels and ran out of 
the shop. My sudden flight from the counter covered with 
lace, made them imagine, that I had stolen some, aud they 
cried out 4 *Stop thief" as I. ml as they could, springing over 
the counter, mid pursuing me as I pursued the carriage, which, 
was driven at a rapid pace. 

A man perceiving me running, and others without their 
hats following, with the cries of Stop thief," put out his leg,, 
aud 1 fell on the pavement, the blood rushing in torrents from 
my nose. 1 was seized, roughly handled, aud again handed 
Qver to the police, who curried me before the same magistrate 

• in MarlSorough-street. 

•What is this ! '^demanded the magistrate. 

•• A shoplifter,"* 

44 1 am not, sir," replied I ; 4 * you, know me well enough. < 
1 am Mr NewUnd." 

"Mr. NewLmd!" replied the in UtrlS tfA*v«svisp\c\ous\y; "this , 
is strange, a second lime to aprjL 1 * before me upon such a 
charge." 4 ^ r 

44 Aud just as innocent as ber^ \ t ,1 
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" Youll excuse me, sir, but I must have my suspicions this 
time. Where is the evidence ?" 

The people of the shop then came forward, and stated what 
had occurred. " Let him be searched," said the magistrate. 

I was searched, hut nothing was found upon me. ** Are 
you satisfied now, sir 1" inquired 1. ' 

u By no means. Let the people go back and. look over 
their laces, and see if any are missing; in the mean time I 
shall detain you, for it is very easy to get rid of a small arti- 
cle, such as lace, when you are caught." J 

The nien went away, and 1 wrote a note to Major Carbon-" j 

nell, requesting his attendance. He arrived at the same time 
as the shopman, and I told him what had happened. The 
shopman declared that the stock was not correct ; as far as 
they could judge, there- were two pieces of. lace missing. 

44 If so, I did not take them," replied I. 

41 Upon my honour, Mr. B ," said the major to the ma- . 

gistrate, 4 * it is very hard for a gentleman to be treated in this 
manner. This is the second time that I have been sent for 
to vouch for his respectability." 

•' Very true, sir," replied the magistrate ; 44 btft allow me 
to ask Mr. New land, as he calls himself, what induced him 
to follow a lady into the shop 1" 

" Her ear-rings," replied I. 

44 Her ear-rings ! why, sir, the last time you were brought 
before me you aaid it was after a gentleman's nose— now it 
appears you were attracted by a lady's ears ; and pray, sir, 
what induced you to run out of the shop ?" 

*• Because 1 wanted particularly to inquire about her ear* 
rings, sir." 

44 1 cannot understand these paltry excuses ; there are, it 
appears, two pieces of lace missing. I must remand you for 
further examination, sir; and you also, Sir," said the magis- 
trate to Major Carbonnell ; " for if he is a swindler/ you must 
be an accomplice." 

44 Sir," replied Major Carbonnell, sneeringly, " you are cer- 
tainly a very good judge of a gentleman, when you happen 
by accident to be in his company. With your leave, 1 will 
send a note to another confederate." 

The major then wrote .a note to Lord Windermear, which 
he despatched by Timothy, who, hearing I was in trouble, had 
accompanied the major. And while he was away, the major 
and I sat down, he giving himself all. manner of airs, much to 
the annoyance of the magistrate, who at last threatened to 
commit him immediately. 44 You'll repent this," replied the 
major, who perceived Lord Windermear coming in. 

44 You shall repent it, sir, by Gpd!" cried the magistrate, 
in a great passion. 

" Put five shillings in the box, for swearing, Mr. B : 
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you fi.ne other people," says the major. ** Here is my other 
confederate, Lord Windertnear." 
**-Carbonnell," »aid Loid Windermear, *• what is hII this?" « 

•• Nothing, my lord, except thai our friend New laud is laketi 
up fur shoplifting, because he thought proper to run lifter a 
pretty woman's carriage ; and 1 am accused by his worship 
of being, his confederate. 1 could furtive his suspicions of" 
'Mr. New land in that plight; but as for his taking me for one 
of the swell mob, it proves a great deficiency of judgment; 
perhaps he will commit your lord*hip aUo, as* he may not be 
aware that your lordship's ptrsoti is above caption." 

** i can usance you, sir,'' ""id Lord Winderniear, proudly,. 
" that this is niv relative Major Carbonuell, and the other is 
my friend Mr. New laud. 1 will bail them for any sum you 
please." 

The magistrate frit astonished and annoyed, for, after all, 
he had only done ins duty. Before he could reply, a man 
came from the shop to say that the laces had been found all 
right. Lord Winderniear theu took me aside, and I narrated 
, what had happened, lie recollected the story of Fleta in 
my narrative of my life, and felt that I was right iif tryiug to 
find out who the lady was. The magistrate now apologized 
for the detention, but explained to his lordship how 1 had be- 
fore made my appearance upon another charge, and with a 
low bpw we were dismissed. 

"My dear Mr. Ne.wlaud," said his lordship, "I trust that 
this will be a warning to you, not to run after other people's 
noses and ear-ring*; at the same time I will certainly keep 
a lookout for those very ear-rings myself. Major,! wialt 
you a good morning." 

His lordship theu shook us both by the hand, and saying 
that he should be^glad to see more of me than he latterly had 
done, stepped into his carriage and drove off. 

*• What the devil did his lordthip mean about ear-rings, 
New land V inquired the major. 

" I told him ilnt I was examining the lady's ear-ring*, as 
very remarkable," replied I. 

" You appear to be able to deceive everybody but me, my 
good fellow. I know that you were examining the lady her- 
self." I left the major in his error, by making no reply. 

When I came down to breakfast the next Jiiorniuir, the 
m-HJjr said,.** My dear NewJand* I have taken the liberty of 
requesting a very old friend of mine to come and meet you 
this morning. I will not disguise from you that it is Em- 
manuel, the moneylender. Money y oil .must have until my 
affairs are decided one way or the other ; and. in this in*f anc*% 
1 will most faithfully repay the sum borrowed, as soon as 1 
receive t'ie amount of my bets, or am certain of succeeding 
to the title, which is one and the same thing." 

I bit my lips, for I was not a little auuo^ed *, bat what c&uld 
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be done %■ I must have confessed either my real situation to 
the major, or have appeared to raise scruples, which, as the 
supposed heir to a large fortune, would have appeared to him 
to be Very frivolous. I thought it better to let- toe affair take 
its chance. "Well," replied I, "if it must be, it must be; 
but it shall be on my own terms. 1 ' » 

" Nay," observed the major, " there is no fear but that he 
will consent, and without any trouble." 

After a moment's reflection I went up stairs, and rang for 
Timothy. "Tim," said I, "hear me; I now make you a 
solemn promise, on my honour as a gentleman, that I will 
never borrow money upon interest ; and until you release me 
from it, I shall adhere to my word." 

" Very well, sir," replied Timothy ; " I guess your reason 
for so doing, and I expect you will keep your word. Is 
thatain" 

M Yes ; now you may take* up the urn."# 

We had finished our breakfast, when Timothy announced 
Mr. Emmanuel, who followed him into the room. " Well, 
old cent per cent, how are you ?" said the major. m " Allow 
me to introduce my most particular friend, Mr. Newland." 

" Auh ! Master Major," replied the descendant of Abraham, 
a little puny creature, bent double with infirmity, and carry- 
ing one hand behind his back, as if to counterbalance the pro- 
jection of his head and shoulders. ** You vash please«to call 
me shent per sbent, I wish I vash able to make de moneys 
pay .that. Mr. Newland, can I be of any little shervice to 
you V 

" Sit down, sit down, Emmanuel. You have my warrant 
for Mr. New land's respectability, and the sooner we get over 
the business the better." 

" Auh, Mr. Major, it # ish true, you vas recommend many 
good— no, not always good, customers to me, and I was very 
much obliged. Vat can I do for your handsome young friend 1 
De young gentlemen always vant money ; and it is de youth 
which is de time for de pleasure and enjoyment." 

"He wants a thousand pounds, Emmanuel." 

" Dat is a large sum — one tousand pounds ! he does not 
vant any more 1" 

"No," replied I, "that will be sufficient:." 

•• Vel, den, I have de moliish in my' pocket. I will just 
beg de young gentleman to sign a little memorandum, dat f 
may von day receive my mqnish." ' 

"But what is that to be V r interrupted I. 

" It will be to promise to pay me my m on ish, and only fif- 
teen per shent, when you come into your own." 

" That will not do," replied I ; " I have pledged my solemn 
word of honour, that I will not borrow money on interest." 

" And you have given, de pledge, but you did not swear 
apo* de book." r • . 
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•• « No* but my word has been given, and that is enough ; if I - 
would forfeit my word with those to whom I have given it, I 
would also forfeit' my word with you. My keeping my 
promise ought to be a pledge to you that 1 will keep my 
promise to you. 1 ' 

- " Dat is veil said — very veil said ; but den we must manage 
some oder way. Suppose — let me shee— how old are you, 
my young sir 1" 

** Past twenty." 

" Auh, dat is a very pleasant age, dat twenty. Veil, den, 

you shall smgn a leeile bit of paper, that you pay me 2000/. 

veu you come into your properties, on condition dat 1 pay 

now one tousand. Dat is very fair — ish it not, Mr. Major V 9 

• "Rather too hard, Emmanuel." 

" But de rishque— de rishque, Mr. Major." » 

"twill not agree to those terms," replied I ; "you must 
take your money away, Mr. Emmanuel." 

M Veil, den — vat vill you pay me ?" 

44 1 will sign an agreement to pay you 1,500/. for the thou- 
sand, if you please ; if that will not suit you, I will try else- 
where." 

" Dat is very bad bargain. How old, you shay ?" 

"Twenty." 

" Veil, 1 shuppose I must oblige you, and my very good 
friend, de m ajor." 

Mr. Emmanuel drew out his spectacles, pen, and inkhorn, 
filled up a bond, and handed it to me to sign. I read it care- 
fully over, and signed it; he then paid down the money, and 
took his leave. * - 

It may appear strange to the reader that the money was 
obtained so easily, but he must remember that the major was 
considered a person who universally attached himself to 
young men of large fortune ; he had already been the meane 
of throwing many profitable speculations into the hands of 
Emmanuel, and the latter put implicit confidence in him. 
The money lenders also are always on the lookout for young 
men with large fortunes, and have their names registered. 
Emmanuel had long expected me to jcome to him ; and al- 
though it was his intention to have examined more particu- 
larly, and not to have had the money prepared ; yet my re- 
fusal to sign the bond, bearing interest, and my disputing the 
terms of the second proposal, blinded him completely, and 
pat him off his usual guard. - . 

" Upon my word, Newland, you obtained better terms than 
I could have expected from the old hunks." 

" Much better than I expected also, major," replied I ; " but 
now, how much of the money would you like to have 1" 

"My dear fellow, this is very handsome of you; but, 1 - v 
thank Heaven, 1 shall soon be able to repay it; but what 
pleases me,,Ne wlaad, is your ]^j^coJift4enc*i» ene^vnom 
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the rest of the world would not trust with a shilling. I will 
accept your offer as fret I y ris it is made, hi id take 500/., just 
to make a show for the lew weeks that I urn in suspense, 
nmX clir 11 you will find, that with all my faults I am not de- 
ficient in gratitude." I divided the money with the major, 
tu<l he shortly afterward went out. 

" Well, sir^'' said Timothy, entering, full of curiosity, 
• what ha vo you done?" 

." 1 have borrowed a thousand to pay fifteen Hundred wheii 
[ come into my property." ' > 

" You are safe then. Excellent ; and the Jew will be bit?" 

44 No, Timothy, I intend to repay it as soon as I can." 

*• 1 should like to know when that will be." 

" So should I, Tim, for it must depend upon my finding out 
my parentage." Heighho, thought i, when shall 1 ever find 
out who is my father ! e * ' 

1 dressed and went out, met Harcourt, dined with him, and 
on my return the major had not come home. It was then 
past midnight, and feeling little inclination to sleep, 1 re- 
mained in the drawingroom waiting for his arrival. About 
three o'clock he came in, flushed in the face, and apparently 
in high good humour. 

'• New land," «aid he, throwing his pocket-book On the table, 
"just open that, and then you will. open your eyes." 

1 obeyed him, and, to my surprise, took out a bundle of 
bank notes. 1 counted up their value, mid they amounted to 
3,500/. 

*• Yott-have been fortunate, indeed." 

" Yes," replied the major; " knowing that in a short time 
I shall be certain of cash one way or the other, I had re- 
solved to try my luck with the 500/. I went to the hazard* 
table, and threw in seventeen times — hedged upon the deuce- 
ace, and threw out with it — vaild. They won't catch me there 
again in a hurry — luck like that only comes once in a man's 
life ; but, Japhet, there is a little drawback to all this. 1 shall 
require your kind attendance in two or three hours." 

*" Why, what's the matter V 

u Merely an affair of honour. I was insulted by a vaga- 
bond, and we meet at six o'clock." 

" '• A vagabond; — but surely, Carbonnell, you will not con- 
descend — " 

*• My dear fellow, although as great a vagabond as there is 
on the face of the earth, yet he is a peer of the realm, and his 
title warrants the meeting— but after all, what U itl" 

•• I trust it will be nothing, Carbonnell, but still it may 
prove otherwise." 

*• Granted ; and what then, my dear Newland ? we all owe 
Heaven a death ; and if I am floored, why then I shall no 
lomrer be anxious about title or fortune" 

" H'6 a bad way oX mtiiug a dispute," re£Ued I r gravely* 
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** There is no other, Newland. * How would society be 
held in -check, if it were not for duelling ? We should all be 
a set of bears living in a bear garden. I presume you have 
never been out V 

" Never," replied I, " and had hoped that I never should 
have." 

" Then you must have better fortune or better temper than 
moat others, if you pass through life without an affair of this 
kind on your hands — I mean as principal, not as second. 
But, way dear fellow, I must give yojj a little advice relative 
to your behaviour as a second ; fur I'm very particular on 
these -occasions, and like that things should be done very 
correctly. It will neve? do, my dear Newland, that you ap- 
pear on the ground with that melancholy face. I do not 
mean that you should laugh, or even smile, that were equally 
out of character i but you should show yourself perfectly 
«alm and indifferent, lu your behaviour towards the other 
second you must be most scrupulously polite, but at the same 
time never give up a point of dispute in which my interest 
may be concerned. Even in your walk be slow, and move, 
as much as the ground will allow you, as if you were in a 
drawangroom. Never remain silent; offer even trivial re- 
marks, rather than appear distrait. There is one point of 
great importance — I refer to choosing the ground, in which, 
perhaps, you will require my un perceived assistance. Any 
decided line behind me would be very advantageous to my 
adversary, sueh as the trunk of a tree, post, &c. ; even an 
.elevated light or' dark ground behind me is unadvisable. 
Choose, if you can, a broken light, as it affects the correct- 
ness of the aim ; but as you will not probably be able to 
manage this satisfactorily, I will assist you. When on the 
ground, after having divided the sun 'fairly between us, 1 . 
shall walk about unconcernedly, and when I perceive a ju- 
dicious spot, I will take a pinch of snuff, and use my hand- 
kerchief, turning at the same time in the direction in which 
1 wish my adversary to be placed. Take your cue from 
that, and with all suavity of manner, insist as much as you 
«an upon our being so placed. That must be 'left to your 
own persuasive powers. I believe 1 have now stated all that 
is necessary, and I must prepare my instruments." 

The major then went into his own room, and I never felt 
more nervous or more unhinged than after this conversation. 
I had a melancholy foreboding; but that 1 believe every one 
has, when he; for the first time, has to assist at a mortal ren- 
counter. 1 was' in a deep musing when he returned with his 
piftUnVand all the necessary apparatus; and when the major 
pointed out to me, and made me once or twice practise the 
netting of the hair triggers, which is the duty of the second, 
an inyoiuntary shudder came over me. 
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" Why, New I jnd, what is the matter with you ? I thought 
that you h id more nerve." 

** 1 probtbly shmil I show more, Carbonnell, were I the' 
principal instead of the second ; hut I cannot bear the reflec- 
tion that some accident should happen to you. You are the 
only one with whom I have been on terms of friendship, and 
theidea of I »sm i r'you is very, very painful." 

** Newland, you really quite uuniaii me, and you may now 
see a miracle," continued Carbonnell, as he pres?*ed hi* hand 
to his eye, *• the moUture of a tear on the cheek of a London 
roue, a man of the world, who has Ion? lived for himself ami 
for this world only. It uever would be credited jf asserted. 
Newland, there was a time when I was like yourself; the 
world took advantage of my ingenuousness and inexperience ; 
my go >d feelings were Hie cause of my ruin, and then by de- 
grees 1 became as callous and as hardened as the woili itself. 
My dear fellow, I thought all affection, all sentiment, dried 
up within me, but it is not. the case. You have made me 
feel that ( have si ill a heart, and tnat I can love you. But 
this is all romance, and not fitted for the present time, it 
is now five o'clock, let us be on the ground early — it will give 
us ati advantage. '* 

'*I do not much like speaking to you on the subject, Car- 
bonnell ; but is there nothing that you might wish done in case 
of accident?" 

44 Nothing — why, yes. I may as well. Give me a sheet 
of pHper.' ,, The major s^at down and wrote for a few minutes. 
* Now, send Timothy and another here. Timothy, and you, 
sir, see me sign this paper, and put my seal ifi it. 1 deliver 
this as mv act and deed. Put tour names as -witnesses." 
They complied with. his request, and then the major desired 
Timothy to call a hackney -coach. ** Newland," said the 
maj >r, putting the paper, 1\»1 led up, in my pocket, along 
with the bank notes. ** take care of this for me till we come 
back." 

"The coach is at the door, sir,* said Timothy, looking at 
me, a < if to say, 44 What can all this be about 1" 

,4 You may come with us and see," said the mxjor, observ- 
ing Tim's countenance. * 4 and put that case into the coach." 
Tim, who knew that it was the major's case of pistols, ap- 
peared still more alarmed, and stood still without obeying 
the order. "Never mind, Tim, your master is not the" one 
who is to use them,*' said the major,, patting him on the 
shoulder. 

Timothy, relieved by fhj 8 intelligence, Went downstairs 
with the pistols; we /oj| 0vv ^d him. Tim mounted on the 
box, and we drove to Chun, o.rin. 4 * Shall the coach wait?" 
inquired Timothy. IK ^ 

** Yes, by all means,* 9 h i J, in a low voice. We ar- 

rived at the usual grou^ ^Mi^ dispute* of this kind wer* 

• He' 
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generally settled ; and the major took a survey of it with 
great composure. 

"Now observe, Japhet," said he, 'if you can contrive—* 
out here they are. 1 will give vott the notice agreed upon. 91 
The peer, whose title was Lord tineholme, now came up with 
his second, whom lie introduced to. me. as Mr. Osbom. " Mr. 
Newlaud," replied the major, saluting: Mr. Osborn in return. 
We both took off our hats, bowed, and then proceeded to our 
duty. 1 must do my adversary's second the justice to say, 
that his politeness was fully equal to mine. There was no 
mention on either side of explanations and retractions; the 
insult was too gross, and the character of his lordship, r,s well 
as that of Major Carbonueh\ was too well known. Twelve 
paces were proposed by Mr. Osborn, and agreed to by me; 
the pistols of Major Carbon nell were gained by drawing lots; 
we had nothing more to do but to place our principal-. The 
major took out his snuff-box, took a pinch, and blew his nose, 
turning towards a copse of beech trees'. 

••With your permission, I will mark out the ground, Mr. 
Osborn," said I, walking up to the major, and intending to 
pace twelve paces in the direction towards which lie faced. 

"Allow me to observe that 1 think a little more in this 
direction Avouid be more fair for both parties," said Mr. Os- 
bom. 

"It would so, my dear sir," replied I; "but submitting to 
your superior judgment, perhaps it may not have struck you 
that my principal will have rather too much of the son. I am 
incapable of taking any advantage, but I should not do my 
duty if [ did not see every justice done to the major,- who has 
confided to me in this unpleasant affair. 1 put it to you, sir, 
as a gentleman and man of honour, whether 1 am claiming 
too much?" A little amicable altercation took place on this 
point, but findypg that 1 would not .yield, and that at every 
reply I wa« n/ore and more polite and bland in my depot t- 
metit, Mr. Osborn gave up the point. 1 walked the twelve 
paces, and Mr. Osborn placed his principal. I observed that 
Lord Tineholme did not appear pleased ; he expostulated with 
him, but it was then too late. The pistols had been already 
loaded — the choice was given to his lordship, «nd Major Car- 
bonnell received the other from my hand, which actually 
trembled, while his was fir>n. I requested Mr. Osborn to drop 
the handkerchief, as I could nut make- up mv mind to give a 
signal which might be fatal to the major. They fired— Lord 
Tineholme fell immediately — the major remained on his feet 
for a second or two, and then sank down on the ground. I 
hastened up to him. " Where are you hurt 1" 

The major put his hand to his hip— "lam hit hard, New- 
land, hut not »o hard as he is. Run and see." 

I left the major, mid went up to where Lord Tineholme 
lay, his head raised ou the knee of his second. 
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44 It ia all over with him, Mr. Newland, the ball has passed 
through his brain." 

I hastened back to the major, to examine his wound, and, 
with the assistance of Timothy, I stripped him sufficiently to 
ascertain that the ball had entered his hip; and.probiug the 
wound with my finger, it appeared that it had glanced off in 
the direction of. the intestines : the suffusion of blood was 
very trifling, which alarmed me still more. 

M Could you bear removal, major, in the coach V 

" I cannot tell, but we must try ; the sooner I am home 
the better, Japhet," replied he, faintly. 

With the assistance of Timothy I put him into the hackney 
coach, and we drove off, after I had taken off my hat and. 
made my obeisance to Mr. Osborn ; an effort of politeness 
which I certainly should have neglected, had I not been 
reminded of it by my principal. \Ve set off, and the major 
bore his journey very well, making no complaint; but on our 
arrival he fainted as we lifted him out. As soon as he was 
on the bed, I despatched Timothy for a surgeon. On his 
arrival he examined the wound, and shook his head. Taking 
me into the next room, he declared his opinion that the ball 
had passed into the intestines, which were severed, and that 
there was no hope. I sat down a*id covered up my face ; 
the tears rolled down and trickled through my fingers; it 
was the first heavy blow I had yet received. Without kin- 
dred or connections, I felt that4 was about to lose one who 
was dear to me. To another, not in my situation, it might 
have only produced a temporary grief at the near loss of a 
friend ; but to me, who was almost alone in the world, the 
loss was heavy in the extreme. Whom had 1 to fly to for 
eolace ? there was Timothy and Fleta — one who performed 
the duty of a servant to me, and the other a child. I felt 
that they were not sufficient, and my heart w^phtlled. 

The surgeon had, in the mean time, retui^Wlothe major 
and dressed the wound. The major, who had rjHfegiri from* 
his weakness, asked him his c:uvlid opinipn. v 'We must 
hope for the best, sir," replied the surgeon. 

" That is to say, there is no hope," replied the major ; " and 
I feel that you are right. How long do you think that I may 
live]" 

"If the wound does not take a favosrable turn, about 
forty-eight hours, sir," replied the surgeon; "but we must 
hope for a more fortunate issue." 

" In a deathbed case you medical men are hke lawyers," 
replied the major; "there is no getting a straightforward 
answer from you. Where is Mr. Newland V\ 

" Here I am, Carbonnell," said I, taking his hand. 

** My dear fellow, I know it is all over with me, and you of 
course know it as well as I do. Do not think that it is a 
source of much regret to me to leave this rascally world—- 4 
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.Indeed it is not ; but I do feel sorry, very sorry, to leave you. 
The.docfor tells me I shall live forty-eight hours ; but I have 
an idea that 1 shall not live so many minutes. I feel my 
strength gradually failing me. Depend upon it, my dear 
Newhtnd, there is an internal hemorrhage. My dear fellow, 
I shall not be able to speak soon. I have left you my ex- 
ecutor and sole heir. I wish there was more for you — it will 
last you, however, till you come of age. That was a lucky 
hit last night, but a very unlucky one this morning. Bury 
me like a gentleman." 

" My dear Carbonnell," said I, " would you not like to see 
somebody — a clergyman?" 

" Newland, excuse me. I do not refuse it out of disrespect, 
Or because I do not believe in the tenets of Christianity ; but 
1 cannot believe that my repentance at this late hour can be 
of auy avail. If I have not been sorry for the life I have 
lived^-if I have not had my moments of remorse — if 1 have 
not promised to amend, and intended to have so done, and I 
trust 1 have— what avails my repentance now ? No, no, 
Japhet, as 1 have sown so must I reap, and trust to the mercy 
of Heaven. God only knows all our hearts; and I would 
fain believe that I may find more favour in the eyes of the 
Almighty, than I have in this world from those who — but we 
must not judge. Give me to drink, Japhet — I am sinking 
fast. God bless you, my dear fellow." 

The major saitk on his pillow, after he had moistened his 
lips, and spoke no more. With his hand clasped in mine he 

Gradually sank, and in a quarter of an hour his' eyes were 
xed, and all was over. He was right in his conjectures— 
an artery had been divided, and he had bled to death. The 
surgeon came again just before he was dead, for I had sent 
for him. •* It is better as it is," s:*id hie to me. "Had he not 
bled to death, he would have suffered forty-eight hours of 
extreme agony from the mortification which must have en- 
sued." He closed the major's < yes and tox)k his leave, and 
I hastened into the drawingroom and sent for Timothy, with 
whom 1 sat in a long conversation on this unfortunate occur- 
rence and my future prospects. 

My grief for the death of the nnjor was sincere ; much 
may indeed be ascribed to habit from our long residence and 
companionship; but more to the knowledge that the major, 
with all his faults, had redeeming qualities, and that the world 
had driven him to become what he had been. I had the 
further conviction that he was attached to me ; and, in my 
situation, anything like affection was most precious. His 
funeral was handsome, without being ostentatious, and ( 
paid every demand upon him which I knew to be just — 
many, indeed, that were not sent in, from a supposition that 
any claim made would be useless. His debts were not 
nttick above £002.,*and these d>bts had never be^en expec^d 
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to be liquidated by those who had given him credit. The 
paper he had written, ami had been *itnes«i'd by Timothy 
and another, was a short will, in which tic If ft me his sole 
heir and executor. The whole of hU propeity cons st« d in 
his* house in St. James's-street, the content* of his pocket- 
book intrusted to my care, and his personal effect*, which 
especially in bijouterie, were valuable. The h<»use una 
worth about 4,000/., as he had told me. In his pocket- 
book, were notes to the amount of 3 500/., and his other 
effects might be valued at 400/ With all his debts and 
funeral expanses liquidated, and with my own money, 1 
found myself in possession of about 8,000/. — a sum v\ hich 
never could be credited, for it was generally supposed that 
he died worth less than nothing, having lived'for a long whito 
rpon a capital of a similar value. 

"I cannot but say," observed Timothy; ** hut this is very 
fortuuate. Had the major not persuaded yon to borrow 
money, he never would have won so large a sum. Had he 
lived he would have squandered it away ; but just in the nick 
of time he is killed, and makes you his heir." 

"There is truth in your observation, Timothy; but now 
you must go to Mr. Emmanuel, that I may pay him off. I will 
repay the 1000/., lent me by Lord Windermear into his 
banker's, and then I must execute one pait of the poor major's 
will. He left his diamond solitaire as a memento to his lord- 
ship* Bring it to me, and I will call and present it." 

This conversation took place the day after the funeral, jaid f 
attired in deep mourning, i called upon hisU>ri1ship, and viaa 
admitted. His lordship had sent his carriage to attend the 
funeral, and was also in mourning when he received me. 1 
executed my commission; and after a long conversation with 
his lordship, in which I confided to him the contents of the 
will, and the amount of property of the deceased, 1 iose to 
take my leave. 

44 Excuse me, Mr. Newland," paid he ; " but what t!o you 
now propose to do 1 I confess I feel a strong interest about 
you, and had wished that you had come to me oftener with- 
out an invitation. 1 perceive that you never will. Have you 
no intention of following up any pursuit?" 

44 Yes, my lord, 1 intend to search alter my father; and I 
trust that by husbanding my unexpected resources, 1 shall 
now be able." 

44 You have the credit in the fashionable world of possess- 
ing a large fortune.** 

44 That is not my. fault, my lord : it is through Major Car- 
bonneirs mistake "that the "world is deceived.r Still 1 must 
acknowledge myself so far participator, tnat 1 have never con- 
tradicted the report." y 

"Meaning, I presume bV »°H* C 00 ** rateh, W tea? Uaa 
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"Not so, my lord, I assure you. People may deceive 
themselves, but I will not deceive them." 

** Nor undeceive them, Mr. Newland?'* 

" Undeceive them I will not ; nay, if 1 did make the attempt, 
I should not be believed. They never would believe it pos- 
sible that I could have lived so long with your relative, with- 
out having had a large supply of money. They might believe 
that I had run through my money, but not that I never had 
any." 

•' There is a knowledge Of the world in that remark," Ve 
plied his lordship; "but I interrupted you, so proceed. 19 

4 * I mean to observe, my lord, and you, by your knowledge 
of my previous history, can best judge how far 1 am warranted 
in saying so, that 1 have as yet steered the middle course be- 
tween that which is dishonest and honest. If the world de- 
ceives itself, you would say that, iu^frict honesty, I ought to 
undeceive it. So I would, my lonPTit were not for my pe- 
culiar situation ; but at the same time I never will, if possible, 
be guilty of direct deceit; that is to say, 1 would not take 
advantage of my supposed wealth, to marry a young person 
of large fortune. I would state myself a* beggar, and gain 
her affections as a beggar. A woman- can have little confi- 
dence in a man who deceives her before marriage." 

b m Your secret will always be safe with me, Mr. Newland; 
you have a right to demaud.it. I am glad to hear the senti- 
ments which you have expressed : they are not founded per- 
haps upon the strictest code of morality ; but there are many 
who profess more who do not act up to so much. Still 1 wish 
you would think in what way 1 may be able to serve you, for 
your life at present is useless and unprofitable, and may tend 
to warp, still more, ideas which are not quite as strict as they 
ought to be." 

•'My lord. I have but one object in allowing the world to 
continue in their errOr relative to my means, which is, that it 
procures for me an entrance into that society in which I have 
a moral conviction that I shall find my father. 1 have but 
one pursuit, one end to attain, which is, to succeed in that 
search. 1 return you a thousand thanks for your kind expres- 
sions and good-will ; but I cannot at present 4iv*il myself of 
them. 1 beg your lordship's pardon, but did you ever meet 
the lady with the ear-rings 1" 

Lord W indermear smiled. " Really^ Mr. Newland, yon are 
a very strange person; not content with finding out your own 
parents, you must also be searching after other people's; not 
that ! do" not commend your conduct in this instance; but 
I'm afraid, in running ufterthadows, you are too indifferent 
to the substance." 

'• Ah, my lord! il is very well for you to argue who have 
had a father and mother, and never feU tne wau * <tf them; 
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bat if you knew how my heart yearns after my parent*, you 
would not be surprised at my perseverance." 

"I am surprised at nothing in this world, Mr. Newlaod ; 
every one pursues happiness in his own way ; your happiness 
appears to be centred in one feeling, and you are only acting 
as the world does in general ; but recollect that the search 
after happiness ends in disappointment." 

44 1 grant it but too often does, ray lord ; but there is pleas- 
ure in the chase," replied I. 

" Well, go, and jmay you prosper. . AH I can say is this, 
Mr. New land ; do not have that false pride not to apply to 
me when you need assistance. Recollect it is much better 
to be under an obligation, if such you' will consider it, than 
to do that which is wrong; and that it is a very false pride 
which would blush to accept a favour, and yet not blush to 
do what it ought to be^thamed of. Promise me, Mr. New- 
land, that upon any reIRe or exigence, you will apply to 



me." 



*• I candidly acknowledge to your lordship, that I would 
rather be under an obligation to any one but you ; and I trust 
you will clearly appreciate my feelings. 1 have taken the 
liberty of refunding the 1000/. you were so kind as to place 
at my disposal as a loan. At the same time I will promise 
that if at any time 1 should require your assistance, I will 
again request leave to become your debtor." I rose again to 
depart. 

" Farewell, Newland ; when I thought you had behaved ill, 
and offered to better you, you only demanded my good opin- 
ion; you have it, and have it so firmly, that it will not easily 
be shaken." His lordship then shook hands with me, and I 
took my leave. 



CHAPTER XL 

On my return I found Emmanuel, the moneylender, who 
had accompanied Timothy, fancying that 1 was in want of 
more assistance, and but too willing to give it. His sur- 
prise was very great when 1 told him that I wished to repay 
the money I had borrowed. 

" Veil, dis is very strange ! I have lent my monish a tou* 
sand times, and never once thej&did offer it me back. Yell. 
I vill take it. sar." «( 

" But how much must I give youj*4fe. Emmanuel, for the 
ten days' loan ?" * 

'• How mooch— vy, you ^member, you vill give me d* 

bond money-^rde fifteen hundred." 
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^Vhat ! five hundred pounds interest for ten day**, Mr. 
Emmanuel? no. no, that's rather too had. I will, if you 
please, pay you back eleven hundred pounds, and that I think 
is very handsome." 

** 1 don't vant my monish, my pood sar. I lend you one 
tousand pounds, on fe condition that you pay me fifteen kun- 
dreo^'hen you come into your properties which vill be in 
vcrjBhorttime. You send for me, and tell me you vish to 
pay back de monish directly ; I never refuse monism — if you 
vish to pay, I vill take, but 1 vill not take von farding less "dan 
de monish on de bond." 

•• Very well, Mr, Emmanuel, just as you please; I offer you 
your money b.«ck, in presence of my servant, and one hun- 
dred pounds for the loan of it for ten days. Refuse it, if you 
choose, but I earnestly recommend you to take it." 

4 ' I will not have de monish, sar ; dis is de chiM's play," 
replied the Jew. '• J must ftave my fifteen hundred— all in 
goot time, sar — I am in no hurry — 1 vish you a very goot 
morning. Mr. New land. Ven you vish for more monish to 
borrow, I shall be happy to pay my respects." So saying, the 
Jew walked out of the room, wiih his arm behind his back," 
as usual. 



'■* 



Timothy and I hurst out into laughter. " Really, Timo- 
thy," observed I, " it appears fiat very little art is necessary 
to deceive tin? world, for in every instance they will deceive 
themselves. The Jew is off my conscience) at all events; 
and now he never will be paid, until — " • 

" Until when, Japhet V y ^ ^ 

" Until I find out my father,'" replied I. ¥ >: ' . 

i; Everything in put off till that time arrives, I dhferv*," 
said Timothy. " Other people will soon be! as interested in . 
the search as yourself." +. 

•M wish they were; unfortunately it is a secret, which 
cannot lie divulged.' 1 ' 

A ring at the bell called Timothy down stairs ; he returned ~* 
with a letter : it wfll from Lord Windermear, and ran as 
follows: — ... 

44 Mv Dear Newland— 
" I have been thinking about you ever since you left me 
this morning, and as you appear resolved to prosecute your 
search, it has occurred to me that you should go about it in a 
more systematic way. I do not mean to say that what I now 
propose will prove of any advantage to you, but still it may, 
.as you will 1m ve a very oil and very clever head to advise 
with. I refer to Mr. M<tstet£on, my letral adviser, -from whom 
yon had the papers which led Urour first acquaintance. He 
is awace that you were (1 beg your pardon) an impostor, as 
he has &iuee Ween Mr. l^stcourt. The letter, enclosed is for 

bm»dud wiUt.ihai ia your han^ you may bee turn toldjy* 
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md I nave no doubt that he will assist you all in his pyrer* 
and put you to no expense. Narrate your whole history to 
him? and then you will hear what he may propose. He has 
many secrets, much more important than yours." Wishing 
you every success that your perseverance deserves, 

44 Believe me,flburs, very truly, 

" WlHDIfKMK^." 

" 1 believe the advice to be good,", said I, after reading the 
letter. " 1 am myself at fault, and hardly know how to pro- 
ceed. 1 think 1 will go at once to the old gentleman, Tin** 

u It can do no harm, if it does no good. Two heads are 
better than one," replied Timothy. 4t Some secrets are too 
well kept, and deserting a child is one of those which is con- 
fided but to few." 

" By- the-by. -Timothy, hereiiave I been, more than so 
many years out of the Foundling Hospital, and have never 
yet inquired if any one has ever been to reclaim me." 

" Very true ; audi think Til step myself to the workhouse, 
at St. Bridget's, and* ask whether any one has asked about 
me," replied Timothy, with a grin. 

** There is another thing that 1 have neglected," observed- 
I ; '* which is, to inquire at UTe address iu Coieman-street* 
if there is any letter from Melchior." 

44 1 have often thought of him," replied Timothy. " I won* 
der who he can be — there is another mystery there. I won* 
der whether we shall ever fall in with- him again— and Nat- 
tee, tool" 

44 There's no saying, Timothy. I wonder where that poor 
fellow, Philotas, and our friend Jumbo, are now \ n 

The remembrance of the two last personages made us both 
burst out a laughing. 

" Timothy, I've been reflecting that my intimacy with poot 
Carbonnell has rather hindered than assisted me in my search. 
He found me with a good appearanceifcnd he has moulded 
me into a gentleman, as far as manners and appearance are 
concerned ; but the constant vortex in which I have been 
whirled in his company tots prevented me from doing any- 
thing. His melancholy death has perhaps been fortunate for 
me. It has left me more independent in circumstances, and 
more free. I must now really set to in earnest." 

" 1 beg your pardon, Japhet, but did not you say the same 
when we first set off on our travels, and yet remain more 
than a year with the gipsies I Did not you. make the sam* 
resolution when we arrived in town, with our pockets full of 
money, and yet, once into fashionable society, think but lit- 
tle, and occasionally, of it ? Now you make the same resov 
lution, and how long will you keep it !" . 
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"Nay, Timothy, that remark is hardly fair ; you know that 
the subject is ever in my thoughts." 

•* In your thoughts, I grant, very frequently ; but you hare 
still been led away from the search." 

M I grant it, but I presume that arises from not knowing 
how to proceed, I have a skein to unravel, and cannot find 
out an end to commence with." 

M I always thought people commenced with the begin- 
ning," replied Tim, laughing. 

"At all events, I will now try back, and face the old law- 
yer. Do you call at Coleman-street, Tim, and at St. Bridg- 
et's also, if you please." 

" As for St. Bridget's, I'm in no particular hurry about my 
mother; if I stumble upon her I may pick her up, but I never 
. make a diligent search after what in every probability will not 
be worth the finding." 

Leaving Timothy to go his way, I walked to the house at 
Lincoln's Inn, which I had before entered upon the memora- 
ble occasion of the papers of Estcourt. As before, I rang 
the bell, the door swung open, and 1 was once more in the 
presence of Mr. Masterton. . ' ' 

" I have a letter, sir," said I, bowing, and presenting the 
letter from Lord Win derm ear. 

The old gentleman peered at me through his spectacles. 
"Why! we "have met before — bless me — why, you're the 
rogue that — " 

u You are perfectly right, sir," interrupted L- «* I am the 
rogue who presented the letter from I«ord Windermear, and 
who presents you with another from the same person ; do 
me the favour to read it, while I take a chair." 

** Upon my soul — you impudent — handsome dog, I must ' 
say— great pity — come for money, I suppose. Well, it's a 
•ad world," muttered the lawyer, as he broke open the let- 
ter of Lord Windermear. 

1 made no reply, but watched his countenance, whidn 
changed to that of an expression of surprise. " Had his 
lordship sent me a request to have you hanged if possible," 
said Mr. Masterton, " I should have felt no surprise ; but in 
his letter he praises you, and desires me to render you all/ 
the service in my power. 1 can't understand it." 

'* No, sir ; but if you have leisure to listen to me, you 
will then find that, in thk world, we may be deceived by 
appearances." 

M Well, and so I was when I first saw you % 1 never could 
have believed yon to be— but never mind." 

•♦Perhaps, sir, in an hour or two yon will again alter your 
opinion. Are you at leisure, Or will yon make an appoint- 
ment for some future day V 

" Mr. Newland, 1 am not at leisnre-^-I never was more 
toy ) add if you bad ooaie on my legal tm a uw as, I should 
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have put you off for three or four days at least ; but my 
curiosity is so raised, that I am determined that Twill in 
duige it at the expense. of my interest- I will turn the k<*y, 
and then you will oblige me by unravelling what, at present, 
is to me as curious as it is wholly incomprehensible.'" 

in about three hours I narrated the history 'of my life, up 
to the very day, almost as much derailed as it has been to 
the reader. " And now, Mr. Mastertoir," said I, as* I wound 
up my narrative, "do you think that 1 deserve the title of 
rogue, which you applied to me when I came in!" 

u Upon my word, Mr. Newlaud, I hardly know what lii 
say; but I like to tell the truth. To say that you have 
been quite honest, woulJ not be correct — a rogue to a cer* 
tain degree you have been, but you have been the rogue of 
circumstances. I can only say this, that there are greater 
rogues than you, whose characters are. unblemished in the 
world — that most people in your peculiar situation would have 
been much greater rogues ; and Li.sily, ihaJ, rogue or not rogue, 
1 have great pleasure in taking you by the hand, and will 
do all I possibly can to serve you — and that for your own 
sake. Your search after your parents I consider almost 
tantamount to a wild-goose chase; but still, as \our happi- 
ness depends upon it, I suppose it must be carried on ; but 
you must allow me time for reflection. I will consider what 
may be the most judicious method of proceeding. Can you 
dine tete-a-tete with me here on FiiJay, and we then will talk 
over the matter?'' 

44 On Friday, sir : I am afraid that I am engaged to Lady 
Maelstrom ! bit that is of no consequence — I will wiite an 
excuse to her ladyship." 

44 Lady Maelstrom ! how very odd that you should bring 
up her name after our conversation." 
v " Why so, my dear sir 1" 

44 Why!" replied Mr. Masterton. chuckling; "because — 
recollec, it is a secret, Mr, Newlaud — I remember some 
twenty years ago, when she was a girl of eighteen, before 
she married, she had a little faux pas, and i was called in 
about a settlement, for the maintenance of the child.*' 

44 Is it possible, sir !" replied J, anxiously. 

*• Yes, she was violently attached to a young officer, with- 
out money, but of good family; some say it Was a pijv.iUt, 
marriage, others. that he was — a rqscal. It was all hushed 
up, but he was obliged, by the friend , before he left for the 
West Indies, to sign a deed of maintenance, auJ I was 
the party called in, 1 never heard any more of it. The 
officers "name was Warrender; he died of the yrilow fryer, 
1 believe, and after lit* death sfM* married Lord Maelstrom " 

■ u He i*de*d, theft J" replied I* mournfully. 

" WeU*th& wow ajj c £ t "^ wj g<wi iUJow* Q* Ffc 
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day, then, at six o'clock precisely. Good afternoon, Mr. 
Newland."' 

I shook hands with the old gentleman, and returned home, 
but my brain whirled with the fear of a confirmation of that 
which Mr. Masterton had so carelessly conveyed. Any- 
thing like a possibility immediately was swelled to a cer- 
tainty in my imagination, so ardent and heated on the one 
subject ; and as soon as I regained my room, I threw my- 
self on the sofa, and fell into a deep revery. I tried to ap- 
proximate the features of Lady Maelstrom to mine, but all 
the ingenuity in the world could not effect that ; but still, 
I might be like my father — but my father was dead, and 
that threw a chill over the whole glowing picture which I 
had, as usual, conjured up ; besides, it was asserted that I 
was born in wedlock, mid there was a doubt relative to the 
marriage of her ladyship. 

After a long . cogitation I junrped up, seized my hat, and 
setoff for Grosvenor-square, determining to ask a private in- * 
terview with her ladyship, and at once end my harassing 
doubts and surmises. I think there could not be a greater 
proof of my madness than my venturing to attack a lady 
of forty upon the irregularities of her youth, and to ques- 
tion her upon a subject which had been confided but to two 
or three, and she imagined had long been forgotten; but 
this never struck me : all considerations were levelled in 
my ardent pursuit. I walked through the streets at a rapid 
pace, the crowd passed by me as shadows, I neither saw nor 
distinguished them; I^was deep in revery as to the best 
way of breaking the subject to her ladyship ; for, notwith- 
standing my monomania, I perceived it to be a point of . 
great delicacy. After having ovgriurned about twenty peo- 

Kle in my mad career, I arrived at the door and knocked. 
[y heart beat almost as hard against my ribs with excite- ' 
ment. 

" Is her ladyship at home ?" 

"Yes-, sir." 

I was ushered into the drawingroom, and found her sitting 
with two of her nieces, the two Misses Fairfax. 

li Mr. Newland, you have been quite a stranger," said her 
ladyship, as 1 walked up to her and made my obeisance. 
"I did intend to scold you well; but I suppose that sad 
affair of poor Major CarbonnelPs has been a heavy blow 
to you-=-you were so intimate — lived together, 1 believe, 
did you not ? - However, you have not so much cause 
to regret, for he was not a very proper companion for 
a young man like you : to tell you the truth, I consider 
it as a fortunate circumstance that he was removed, for 
he would by degrees have led you into all manner of 
mischief, and have persuaded you to squander your fortune. 
I -aid at one time think of giving you a hint, but H was a 
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delicate point; now that he is gone, I tell you very candidly 
that you have had an escape. A young man like you. Mr. 
Newland, who could command an alliance into the highest, 
yes, the very highest families — and let me tell you, Mr. 
Newland, that there is nothing like connection — money is 
of no consequence to you, but connection, Mr. Newland, 
is what you should look for— connection with some high 
family, and then you will do well. 1 should like to see you 
settled — well settled; 1 pean, Mr. Newland. Now that you 
are rid of the major, who has ruined many young men in 
his time, 1 trust you will seriously think of settling down 
into a married man. Cecilia, my dear, show your tambour 
work to Mr. Newland, and ask him his opinion. Is it not 
beautiful, Mr. Newland 1" 

" Extremely beautiful, indeed, ma'am," replied I, glad at 
last that her ladyship allowed me to speak a word. 

"Emma, my dear, you look pale, you must go out into the 
air.. Go, children, put your bonnets. m\ and take a turn in 
the garden: when the carriage comes round I will send for 
you." The young ladies quitted the room. ** Nice innocent 
girls, Mr. Newland; but you are not partial to blondes, 1 be- 
liever' • . 

*' Indeed, Lady Maelstrom, I infinitely prefer the blonde to 
the brunette." v 

" That proves your taste, Mr. Newland. The Fairfaxes are 
of a very old family ; Saxon, Mr. Newland. Fair-Jltx is Saxon 
for liirht hair. Is it not remarkable that they should be blondes 
to this day ? Pure blood, Mr. Newlaud. You, of course, have 
heard of General Fairfax, in the time of Cromwell. He was 
their direct ancestor — an excellent family, and highly con* 
nected, Mr. Newliind. You are aware that they are my 
nieces. My sifter married Mr.- Fairfax." 

I paid the Misses Fairfax the compliments which I thought 
they really deserved, for they were very pretty amiable girls, 
and required no puffing on the pait of her ladyship; and then 
I commenced. " Your ladyship has expressed such kind 
wishes towards me, that I cannot be sufficiently grateful ; but, 
perhaps, your ladyship may think me romantic, but I am re- 
solved never to nfarry except for love." 

"A very excellent resolve, Mr. Newland: there are few 
young men who care about love nowadays, but 1 consider 
that love is a great security for happiness in the wedded 
state." 

4i True, madam, and what can be more delightful than a first 
attachment? I appeal to yonr ladyship, was not 'your first 
attachment the most delightful — are not the reminiscences 
most lisling — do you not, ev^n now, call to mind those haU 
cyon days when love was all and everything V* 

" My days of romance are lo»g passed, Mr. Newland," re- 
plied her ladyship; "indeed^ tiever had much romance in 
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my composition. I married Lord Maelstrom for the connec- 
tion, and 1 loved him pretty well, that is, soberly, Mr. New- 
land. 1 mean I loved him quite enough to murr^ him, and to 
obey my parents, that is all." * # 

" Hut, my dear Lady Maelstrom, 1 did not refer to your 
marriage with his lordship; 1 referred to your first love." 

**My first love, Mr. Newland; pray nhatdoyou mean?" 
replied her ladyship, looking very hard at me. 

•' Your ta«l) ship need, not be ashamed of it." Our hearts 
are not in our own keeping, nor can we always control our pas- 
sions. I have but to mention the name of Warrender." 
* ••Warrender!" shrieked her ladyship. 4 * Pray, Mr. Newland," 
continued her 1ariy>hip, recovering herself, ** who gave you 
that piece of information ?" 

44 My dear Lady Maelstrom, pray do not be displeased with 
me, but I am very particularly interested in this affair. Your 
love for Mr. Warrender, long before your marriage, is wtll" 
known to me ; and it is to that love, to which 1 referred, when 
I asked you if it was not most delightful." 

44 Well, Mr. Newland," replied her ladyship, " how you have 
obtained the knowledge I know not, but there was, 1 acknow- 
ledge, a trifling flirtation with Edward Warrender and me— 
lrii£ I was young, very young at that time." 

" I grant it; and do not, for a moment, imagine that I in- 
tend to Maine your ladyship: but. as I before said, madam, I 
am much interested in the business. *' . 

44 What interest vou can have with a little flirtation of mine, 
winch took place before you were* born, 1 cannot imagine, 
Mr. Newland." 

44 It is because it took place before I was born, that 1 feel 
80 much interest." 

" I cannot understand you, Mr. Newland, and I think we 
had better change the subject." 

44 Excuse me. madam, but I must request to continue it a 
little longer. Is Mr. Warrender dead, or not ? Did he die in 
the West Indies?" 

•• You appear to be very curious on this sul jeer, Mr. New- 
land; 1 hardly can tell. Yes, now I recollect, he did die.of 
the yellow fever, I think — but I have quite forgotten all about 
it— and I shall answer no more questions; if you were not a 
favourite of mine, Mr. Newland, I should say that you were 
very impertinent." 

44 Then, your ladyship, I will put but one more question, 
and that one I must put, with your permission." 

" I sluftild think, after what I have said, Mr. Newland, that 
you might drop the subject." 

" 1 will, your ladyship, immediately; but, pardon me, the 
question—" » 

'"Well, Mr. Xewfcnd— '» 
*Doaotbeaa$rjrwitii«*-*H 
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" Well r exclaimed her ladyship, who appeared alarmed. 

" Nothing but the most important and imperative reasons 
could induce me to ask the question," (her ladyship gasped 
for breath, and could not speak,) I stammered, but at last I 
brought it out. ** What has become of— of— of the sweet 
pledge of your love, Lady Maelstrom 1 w 

Her ladyship coloured up with rage, raised up her clenched 
hand, and then fell back in violent hysterics. I hardly knew 
how to act; if I called the servants, my interview would be 
at an end, and I was resolved to find out the truth— for the 
same reason I did hot like to ring for water. Some vases 
with flowers were on the table ; 1 took out the flowers, and 
threw the water in her face, but they had been in the water 
some time, and had coloured it green. Her ladyship's dress 
\ ' was a -high silk gown, of a bright slate colour, and was im- 

mediately spoiled ; but this was no time to stand upon trifles. 
1 seized hold of a glass bottle, fancying, in my hurry, it was 
tan de Cologne, or some essence, and poured a little into her 
mouth ; unfortunately it was a bottle of marking ink, which 
her ladyship, who was very economical, had on the table in 
disguise. I .perceived my error, and had recourse to another 
vase of flowers, pouring a large quantity of the green water 
down her throat. Whether the unusual remedies had an 
effect, or not, I cannot tell, but her ladyship gradually revived, 
and as she leaned back on the sofa, sobbing, every now and 
then, convulsively, I poured into her ear a thousand apolo- 
gies, until I thought she was composed enough to listen 
to me." 

44 Your ladyship's maternal feelings,* said I. 

" It's all a calumny ! a base lie, sir !" shrieked she. 

** Nay, nay, why be ashamed of a youthful passion ; why 

deny what was in itself creditable to your unsophisticated 

mind. Does not your heart, even now, yearn to embrace 

your son — will not you* bless me, if 1 bring him to your feet 

—will not you bless your son, and receive him with delight!** 

*' It was a girl," screamed her ladyship, forgetting herself, 
and again falling into hysterics. 

" A girl !" replied 1 ; " then I have lost my time, and it ip 
of no use my remaining here.'* 

Mortified at the intelligence which overthrew my hopes 
and castle buildings, I seized my bat, descended the stairs, 
and quitted the house ; in my hurry and confusion quite for- 
getting to call the servants to her ladyship's assistance. For- 
tunately, I perceived the Misses Fairfax close to the iron rail- 
ing of the garden. I crossed the road, wished item goorf- 
by, and told them that I thought Lady Maelsti&i looked 
very ill, and they bad better go in to her. I then threw my- 
self into the first hackney-coach, and drove home. I found 
Timothy had arrived Jbfcfoje me, *nd t narra^d Jail that had 
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"You will never be able to go there again," observed 
Timothy; "and depend upon it, she will be your enemy 
through life. I wish you had not said anything to her." 

" What is done cannot be undone; but recollect that if 
8he can talk, I can talk also." 4 

* Will she not be afraid ?" 

* Yes, openly, she will ; but open attacks can be parried** 

* Very true." 

" But it will be as well ty pacify her, if I ean. I will write 
to her." I sat down and wrote as follows ?— 

" My Dear Lady Maelstrom—I am so astonished and 
alarmed at the situation I put' you in, by my impertinence 
and folly, that I hardly know how to apologize. The fact 
is, that looking over some of my father's old letters, J found 
many from Warrender, in which he spoke of an affair with 
a young lady, and I read the name as your maiden name, 
and also discovered where the offspring was to be found. 
On re-examination, for your innocence was too evident at our 
meeting to admit of a doubt, I find that the name, although 
'sonw&upg like yours, is spelt very differently, and that I must 
have been led into an unpardonable error. What can I say, 
except that I throw myself on your mercy 1 I dare not ap- 
pear before you again. I leave town to-morrow ; but if you 
can pardon my folly and impertinence, and allow me to pay 
my respects when London is full again, and time shall have 
softened down your just anger, write me one line to that 
effect, and you will relieve the burdened conscience of 

" Yours most truly, 

" J. Newlakd." 

'•There, Tim," s*aid I, as I finished reading it over, " take 
that as a sop to the old Cerberus. She may think it pru- 
dent, as I have talked of letters, to believe me and make 
friends. I will not trust her, nevertheless." 

Tim went away, and t^ry soon returned with an answer. 

" You are a foolish madcap, and I ought to shut my doom 
against you ; you have half killed me — spoiled my gown* 
and I am obliged to keep my bed. Remember, in future, to 
be sure of the right name before you make an assertion. 
As for forgiving you, I shall think of it ; and when you re 
turn to town, you may call and receive my sentence. Ce 
cilia w^fcuite frightened, poor girl ; what a dear affectionate 
child s^ps ! — she is a treasure to me, and I don't think 1 
ever could part with her. She sends her regards* 

" Yours, 

" C. Maelstrom." 

" Come, Timothy, at all evwtyu thi» *• b*Hw than I ex 
• 18 
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pccted; bat now FU tell y<m what I propose to do. Har- 
court was with me yesterday, and he wishes me to go down 
with him to — -. There will he the assizes, and the county 
ball, and a great deal of gayety, and I have an idea that it is 
just as weS to beat the country as the town. I dine with 
old Masterton on Friday. On Saturday I will go down and 
see Fleta, and on Tuesday or Wednesday I will start with 
Harcourt to his father's, where he has promised me a hearty 
welcome. Was there anything at Cotman-street 1" 

" Yes, sir ; Mr. Irving said that he had just received a 
letter from your correspondent, and that he wished to know 
if the little girl was well; I told him that she was. Mr. 
Irving laid the letter down on the desk, and 1 read the post- 
mark, Dublin." 

" Dublin," replied I. " I should like to find out who Mel- 
chior is ; and so I will as soon as 1 can." 

" Well, sir, I have not finished my story. Mr. Irving said, 

* My correspondent wishes to know whether the education 
of the little girl is attended to V ' Yes, 1 replijed L *«jU is/ 

- * Is she at school V ' Yes, she has been at school etenunce 
we have been in London.' ' Where is she at *cfcori£' in- 
quired he. Now, sir, as I never was asked that qufsnon by 
him before, I did not know whether I ought to give an an- 
swer, so I replied, 'that I did not know.' 'You know 
whether she is in London or not, do you not V * How 
should I V replied I ; ' master had put her to school before I 
put on his liveries.' 'Does he never go to see her?' in- 
quired he. * I suppose so,' said L ' Then you really know 
nothing about it 1 Then look you, my lad, I am anxious to 
find out where she is at school, and the name of the people ; 
and if you will find out the direction for me, it will be money>«^ 
in your pocket, that's all.' /Urn!' replied I; 'butjrfw 
much V * Why, more than you think for, my man ; it- will 
be a ten pound note.' ' That alters the case,' replied I ; 

* now I think again* I have an idea that I do remember see- 
ing her address on a letter my master wrote to her.' ' Ay,' 
replied Mr. Irving, * it's astonishing how money sharpens 
the memory. HI keep to my bargain*; give me the address, 
and here's the ten pound note.' ( I'm afraid that my master 
will be angry,'. said h as if 1 did not much like to tell him. 
c Your master will never know anything about it ; and you 
may serve a long time before he gives you a ten pound note 
above your wages.' * That's very true,' said I ; * sarvice is 
no inheritance. We.ll, then, give me the monej^^nd I'll 
•write it dowa.' " ^m 

" And did you give it 1" interrupted I. ™ 

" Stop a mobent, sir, and you shall hear. I wrote down 

the aweeft of that large school at Kensington, which we - 

pass when we go to Mr. Aubrey White's." 

.* r • -;* *• ... - . * t * 
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* What, that tremendous large board with yellow letters 
—Mrs. Let — what is it ?" 

v "Mrs. Lipscombe's seminary; I always read the board 
every time I go up and down. 1 gave him the address, Miss 
Johnson, at Mrs. Lipscombe's seminary, Kensington. Well 
—and here's the ten pound note, sir, which I think I have 
fairly earned." 

" Fairly earned, Tim ?" 

" Yes, fairly earned : for it's all fair to cheat those who 
would cheat you." * 

** I cannot altogether agree with you on that point, Tim ; 
but it certainly is no more than they deserve ; but this is 
matter for reflections Why should Melchior wish to find 
out her address without my knowledge ? depend upon it, 
there is something wrong. n 

u That's what I said to myself coming home : and I made 
up my mind that, for some reason or another, he wishes to 
•regain possession of her." 

•* I entertain the same idea, Timothy; arid I am glad you 
have disappointed him. I will take care that they shall not 
find her out, now thkt I am upon my guard." 

"But, sir, I wish ^ draw one good moral from this cir- 
cumstance, which is — that if you had been served by any 
common footman, your interest would, in all probability, 
have been sacrificed to the ten pound note; and that not 
only in this instance, but in many others, I did a very wise 
thing in taking my present situation." 

** I am. but^too well aware of that, Tim, my dear fellow," 
said I, extending- my hand ; " and depend upon it, that if 1 
rise, rati do. You know me well enough by this time." 

" "Ves, I do, Japhet, and had rather serve you than the first 
HOfflfeman in the land. I'm going to purchase a watch with 
this ten pound note ; and 1 never shall look at it without 
remembering the advantage of keeping a watch over my 
tongue." 

w 4 4prwred the will of Major Carbonnell, in which there was 
no difficulty ; and then I sat down to consider in what way I 
might best husband my resources. The house was in good 
repair, and well furnished/ At the time that I lived with 
major, we had our drawingrooni, and his bedroom, and 
er room equally large, used as his dressingroom, on the 
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floor. The second floor was appropriated to me, and the 
sittingrobm was used as a diningroom when we dined at 
-home, which was but seldom. The basement was let as a 
shop, Aie hundred pounds per annum, but we had a private 
door iV&itrance, Ana the kitchens and attics. I resolved to 
retain only the first floor, and let the remainder of the house ; 
and I very soon got a tenant at sixty pounds per annum. 
The attics were appropriated to Timothy and the servants 
belonging to the lodger. Of this tenant, I shall speak here* 
after* 
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After having disposed of what was of do service to roe, 1 
found that, deducting the thousand pounds paid into the banker's 
for Lord Windermear, I Had a little above three thousand 
pounds in ready money, and what to do with this I could not 
well decide. 1 applied to Mr, Masterton, stating the exact 
amount of my finances, on the day that 1 dined with him, and 
he replied, " You have two good tenants, bringing you in one. 
hundred and sixty pounds per annum — if this money is put 
out on mortgage, I can procure you five per cent., which will 
be one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. Now, the ques- 
tion is, do you think that you can live upon three hundred 
and ten pounds per annum t You have no rent to pay, and 
I should think that, as you are not at any great expense for 
a servant, that you might, with economy, do very well. Re- 
collect that if your money ' is lent on mortgage, you will 
not be able to obtain it at a moment's warning. So reflect 
well before you decide." 

I consulted with Timothy, and agreed to lend the money, 
reserving about two hundred pounds to go on with, until I 
should receive my rents and interest. On the Friday I went 
to dine with Mr. Masterton, and narrated what had passed 
between me and Lady Maelstrom, rje was very much di- 
verted, and laughed immoderately. u Upon my faith, Mr. 
Newland, but you have a singular species of madness ; you 
first attack Lord Windermear, then a bishop, and, to crown 
all, you attack a dowager peeress. I must acknowledge, 
that if you do not find out your parents, it will not be for want 
of inquiry. Altogether, you are a most singular character, 
your history is most singular, and your good fortune is equally 
so. You have made more friends before you have come to 
age, than most people do in their whole lives. You com-, 
mence the world with nothing, and here you are with almost 
a competence — have paid off a loan of one thousand pounds, 
which was not required — and are moving in the best society. 
Now the only drawback I perceive in all this is, that you 
are in society under false colours, having made people sup- 
pose that you are possessed of a large fortune." 

" It was not exactly my assertion, sir." 

" No, I grant, not exactly ; but you have been a party to 
it, and I cannot allow that there is any difference. Now, 
do you mean to allow this supposition to remain uncodfe» 
dieted ?" ™ 

" I hardly know what to say, sir ; if I were to state that I 
have nothing but a bare competence, it will be only injurious 
to the memory of Major Carbonnell. All the ^JHd will 
suppose that he has ruined me, and that 1 had taKwrtune, 
whereas, on the contrary, it is to him that I am indented for 
my present favourable position." 

" That may be very true M* • Newland ; but if I am to con- 
sider you as my protege ^ j may add, the protege of Lord 
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Wihdermear, I most make you quite konetf— I will be tio 
party to fraud in any shape. Are you prepared to resign 
your borrowed plumes, and appear before the world as you 
jreally are 1" 

" There is but pne inducement, sir, for me to wish that the 
world may still deceive themselves. I may be thrown out 
of society, and lose the opportunity of discovering my pa- 
rents." • 

" And pray, Mr. Newland, which do you think is more 
likely to tend to the discovery, a general knowledge that you 
are a foundling in search of your parents, or your present 
^method of taxing everybody upon suspicion. If your parents 
wish to reclahn^you, they wiU then have their eyes directed 
towards you, from your position being known ; and I will add, 
there are few parents who would not be proud of you as a 
son. You will have the patronage of Lord Windermear, 
which will always secure you a position in society, and the 
good wishes of all, although I grant, that such worldly 
people as Lady Maelstrom may strike your name off their 
porters' list. You will, moreover, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the friend* which you make have not been 
made under false colours and appearances, and a still Further 
satisfaction, arising from a good conscience*" 

M I am convinced, sir, and I thank you for your advice. I 
will now be guided by you in everything." 

"Give me your hand, my good lad, I now will be your 
friend to the utmost of my power.'* 

"1 only wish, sir," replied I, much affected, "that you 
were also my father." 

u Thank you for the wish, as it implies that you have a goo4 
opinion of me. What do you mean to do ?" 

" 1 have promised my friend Mr. Harcourt to go down 
with him to his father's." 

"Well?" 

44 And before 1 go I will undeceive him. 91 

" You are right ; you will then find whether he is a friend 
to you or to your supposed ten thousand pounds per annum. 
1 have been reflecting, and I am not aware that anything else 
can be done at present than acknowledging to the world who 
you really are, which is more likely to tend to the discovery 
of your parents than any other means, but at the same time 
I shall not be idle. AH we lawyers have among us strange 
secrets, and among my fraternity, to whom I shall speak 
openly, frjfrink it possible that something may be found out 
which xmt serve as a clew. Do not be annoyed at being 
cut by miny, when your history is known ; those who cut you 
are those whose acquaintance or friendship is not worth 
having ; it will unmask your friends from your flatterers, and 
you will not repent of your having been honest; in the end 
it is the best policy, even in a worldly P° M of view * Ootxm 

13* 
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to me as often aa you please ; I am always at home to yoi, 

and always your friend." 

Such was the result of my dinner with Mr. Masterton, 
which I narrated to Timothy as soon as I returned homo. 
" Well, Japhet, I think you have found a real friend in Mr. 
Masterton, and I am glad that you have decided upon follow- 
ing his advice. As for me, I am not under false colours, I 
am in my right situation, and wish no more." • 

In pursuance of my promise to Mr. Masterton, 1 called upon 
Harcourt the next morning, and after stating my intention 
to go down for a day or two into the country to see a little 
girl who was under my care, 1 said to him, " Harcourt, as 
long as we were only town acquaintances, mixing in society, 
and under no peculiar obligation to each other, I did not 
think it worth while to undeceive you on a point in which 
Major Carbonnell was deceived himself, and has deceived 
others ; but now that you have offered to introduce me into the 
bosom of your family, I cannot allow you to remain in error. 
It is generally supposed that 1 am about to -enter iuto a large 
property when 1 come of age ; now, so far from that being 
the case, I have nothing in the world but a bare competence, 
and the friendship of Lord Windermear. In fact, I am a de- 
serted child, ignorant of my parents, and most anxious to 
discover them, as I have every reason to suppose that I am 
of no mean birth. I tell you this candidly, and unless you 
renew, the invitation, shall consider that it has not been 
given." 

Harcourt remained a short time without answering. " You 
really have astonished me, Newland ; but," continued he, ex- 
tending his hand, " I admire— I respect you—and I feel that 
I shall like you better. With ten thousand pounds a year 
you were above me— now we are but equals. I, as a 
younger brother, have but a bare competence, as well as 
you ; and as for parents— for the benefit I now derive from 
them— I might as well have nones. Not but that my father 
is a worthy, fine old gentleman, but the estates are entailed ; 
he is obliged to keep up his position in society, and he has a 
large family to provide for, and he can do no more. You 
nave indeed an uncommon moral courage to have made this 
co^ssion. Do you wish it to be kept a secret !" 

<t On the contrary, I wish the truth to be known." . 

I am glad that you say so f as I have mentioned you as a 

young man of large fortune to my father, but 1 feel convinced 

HEZULt • / , h . im this conversation, he will be much more 

Unli !? takin * * 0U °y the hand ' tha » * yo« werH'to come 

?lthlt 0ilble l i? Pierre that I gave it at first." 
vou rnnl Y 0Uf Haf co U rt." w P* ifld l ? * some day I will teU 
broveThpmJi must *ot e<pe ct > howe w f that everybody will 
pxoveihemselvesafi^^ ideas as yourself^ J * i 
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. " Perhaps not, but never mind that. On Friday next, then, 
we start." # 

"Agreed." I shook hands and left him. The behaviour 
of Harcourt was certainly a good encouragement, and nad I 
been wavering in my promise to Mr. Masterton, would have 
encouraged me to proceed. I returned home with a light 
heart and a pleasing satisfaction, from the conviction that I 
had done right. 



. CHAPTER X. 

The next morning I set off for ; and as it was a long 

while since I had seen Fleta, our meeting was a source of 
delight on both sides. I found her very much grown and im- 
proved. She was approaching her fifteenth year, as near as 
we .could guess — of course* her exact age was a mystery. 
'Her mind was equally expanded. Her mistress praised her 
docility and application, and wished to know whether I in- 
tended that she should be taught music and drawing, for both 
of which she had shown a decided taste.. To this I immedi- 
ately consented, add Fleta hung on my shoulder and embraced 
me for the indulgence. She was now fast approaching to 
womanhood, and my feelings towards her were more intense 
than ever. I took the chain of coral and gold beads from her 
neck, telling her that I must put it into a secure place, as 
much depended upon it. She was curious to know why, 
but I would not enter into the subject at that time. One 
caution I gave her, in case, by any chance, her retreat should 
be discovered by the companions of Melchior, which was, that 
without I myself came, she was . on no account to leave 
the school, even if a letter from me was produced, request* 
ing her to come, unless that letter was delivered by Timothy. 
I gave the same directions to her mistress, paid up her 
schooling and expenses, and then left her, promising not to be 
so long before I saw her again. , On my return to town I de* 
posited the necklace with Mr. Masterton, who locked it up 
carefully in his iron safe. 

On the Friday, as agreed, Harcourt and I, accompanied by 
Timothy and Harcourt's servant, started on the outside of 
the coach, as younger brothers usually convey themselves, 

for his father's seat in shire, and arrived there in time for 

dinner. I was kindly received by old Mr. Harcourt and his 
family, consisting of his wife and three amiable and beau- 
tiful girls. But on the second day, during which inter* 
val I presume Harcourt had an opportunity of undeceiving 
his father, I was delighted to perceive that the old gentle* 
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man'* warmth of behaviour towards me was increased. I 
remained there for a fortnight, and never was so happy. I 
was soon on the most intimate terms with the whole family, 
and'was treated as if I belonged to it. Yet when I went to 
bed every night, I became more and more melancholy. I 
felt what a delight it must be to have parents, sisters, and 
friends— a bosom of a family to retire into, to share with 
it your pleasures and your pains ; and the tears often ran 
down my cheeks, and moistened my pillow, when I had, not 
an hour before, been the happiest of the happy, and the 
gayest of the gay. In a family party there is nothing so 
amusing as any little talent out of the general way, and my 
performances and tricks on cards, &c, in which Melchior 
nad made me such an adept, were now brought forward as a 
source of innocent gratification. When I quitted, I had a 
general and hearty welcome to the house from the parents ; 
and the eyes of the amiable girls, as well as mine, were 
not exactly dry, as we bade each other farewell. 
' " You told your father, Harcourt, did you not !'* 

" Yes, and the whole of them, Japhet, and you must ac- 
knowledge, that in their estimation you did not suffer. My 
fattier is pleased with our intimacy, and advises me to cul- 
tivate it. To prove to you that I am anxious so to do, 1 
have a proposal to make. I know your house as well as 
you do, and that you have reserved only the first floor 
for yourself; but there are two good rooms on the first 
floor, and you can dispense With a dressingroom. Suppose 
we club together, it will be a saving to us both, as poor 
Carbonnell said, when he took you in*'* 

" With all my heart,! am delighted with the proposal," 

Harcourt then stated what it was his intention to offer 
for his share of the apartment; the other expenses to be 
divided, an$ his servant dismissed. I hardly need say, that 
we did not disagree, and before I had been a week in town 
we were living together. My interview with Mr. Masterton, 
and subsequent events, had made me forget to call on the 
governors of the Foundling Hospital, to ascertain whether 
there had been any inquiries after me. On my return to town 
I went there, and finding that there was a meeting to be 
held on the next day, 1 presented myself. I was intro- 
duced into the room where they were assembled. 
• "Yon wish to speak with the governors of the hospital, 
I understand 1" said the presiding governor. 

u Yes, sir," replied I, " I have come to ask whether an in- 
quiry has been made after one of the inmates of this 
charity, of the name of Japhet Newland." 
'"Japhet NewlsmdV* 

; U M yon recollect, si r fre was bound to an apothecary of 
the name of Oophagy' in consequence of some money 
which wa* left with gj|? a* ^ in(mt > closed in a letter. 
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in which it was said that he would be reclaimed if circum- 
stances permit ted." 

" 1 recollect it perfectly well — it is now about six years 
back. I think there was 'some inquiry, was there not, 
Mr. G— — r 

" I think that there was, about a year and half ago ; bat 
we will send for the secretary, and refer to the minutes/' 

My heart beat quick, and the perspiration bedewed my fore- - 
head, when I heard this intelligence. At last my emotion 
was so great, that I felt faint. " You are ill, sir, 9 ' said one 
of the gentlemen ; ** quick — a glass of water." 

The attendant brought a glass of Water, which I drank, 
and recovered myself. " You appear to be much interested 
in this young man's welfare." 

" 1 am, sir," replied I ; "no one can be more so.'* 
' The secretary now made his appearance with the register, 
and after turning over the leaves, read as follows: '* August 
16th, - — , a gentleman came to inquire after an infant left 
here, of the name of Japhet, with whom money had been de- 
posited — Japhet, christened, by order of the governors, Japhet 
Newland — referred to the shop of Mr. Cophagus, Smithfield 
Market. He returned the next day, saying that Mr. Cophagus 
had retired from business— that the parties in the shop knew 
nothing for certain, but believed that the said Japhet New- 
land had been transported for life for forgery about a year 
before." 

" Good heavens ! what an infamous assertion !" exclaimed 
I, clasping my hands. 

" On reference back to the calendar, we observed that one 
J* Newland was transported for such an offence. Query?" 

" It must have been for some other person ; but this has 
arisen from the vindictive feelings of those two scoundrels 
who served under Plegget," cried I.. 

? How can you possibly tell, sirl" mildly observed one of 
the governors. 

" How can I tell, sir 1" replied I, starting from my chair. 
" Why I am Japhet Newland myself, sir." 

" You, sir ?" replied the governor, surveying my fashiona- 
ble exterior, my chains and bijouterie, 

" Yes, sir t I am the Japhet Newland brought up in this 
asylumr, and who was apprenticed to Mr. Cophagus." 

*' Probably, then, sir," replied the president, ** you are the 
Mr. Newland whose name appears at all the fashionable par- 
ties in high life 1" • 

" I believe that I am the same person, sir." 
. ** I wish you joy upon your success in the world, sir. It 
would not appear that it can be very important to you to dis-* 
cover your parents." 

" Sir," replied I, " you have never known what it is to feel 
the want of parents and friends fortunate as you may 

G3 * 



consider me to be — and I acknowledge I hare every reason 
to be grateful for my unexpected rise in life — 1 would at this 
moment rive up all that 1 am worth, resume my foundling 
dress, and be turned out a beggar, if I could but discover the 
authors of my existence." 1 then bowed low to the gov- 
ernors, and quitted the room. I hastened home with feelings ■ 
too painful to he described. I had a soreness at my heart,' 
an oppression on my spirits, which weighed me down. I 
had but one wish — that I was dead. 1 had already imparted 
to Harcourt the history of my life, and when I came in, [ 
threw myself upon the sofa in despair, and relieved my 
agonized heart with, a flood of tears. As soon as I could 
compose myself, I stated what had occurred. 

" My dear Newland, although it has been an unfortunate 
occurrence in itself, I do not see that you have so much cause 
to grieve, for you have this satisfaction, that it appears there 
has been a wish to reclaim you." 

" Yes," replied I, : ' I grant that, but have they not been 
told, and have they not believed, that 1 have been ignomin- 
iously punished for a capital crime ? will they ever seek me 
more 1" 

" Probably not ; you must now seek them. What 1 should ' 
recommend is, that you repair to-morrow to the apothecary's 
shop, and interrogate relative to the. person who called to 
make inquiries after you. If you will allow me, I will go 
with you 7" 

'And be insulted by those malignant scoundrels V 

"They dare not insult you. As an apothecary's appren- 
tice they would, but as a gentleman they will quail : and if 
they do not, their master will most certainly be civil, and 
give you all the information which he can. We may as 
well, however, not do things by halves; 1 will borrow my 
aunt's carriage for the morning, and we will go in style." 

" I think 1 will call this evening upon Mr. Maaterton, and 
ask his advice." 

"Ask him to accompany us, Newland, and he will frighten 
them with libel, and defamation of character." 

I called upon Mr. Maaterton that evening, and told my 
story. " It is indeed very provoking, Newland ; but keep 
your courage up, I will go with you to-morrow-, and we will 
see what we can make of 'it. At what lime do you propose 
to start 1" 

" Will it suit you, sir, if we call at one o'clock 1" 

" Yes j so good-night, my boy, for I have something here 
which 1 must contrive to get through before that time." 

Harcourt had procured the carriage, and we picked up Mr. 
■Mastertou at the hour agreed, and proceeded to Smithfield. 
When we drove up ( the door of Mr. Plegget's shop, the 
assistants at first irnairined that it waa a mistake ; few hand- 
some carriages are to jL seen stopping in this quarter of the. 



holding the peerage of De Beauvoir ; but that he had written 
to hit agent, in Dublin, giving him directions to obtain for 
him every possible information in his power relative to all 
the individuals composing it. Till this had been received, 
all that I could do was to remain quiet. I then narrated to 
him the behaviour of the agent, Mr. Iviug, to Timothy. 
"There is some mystery there, most assuredly," observed 
Mr. Hasterton ; " when do you go again to 1" 

I replied, that it was-not my intention to go there for some 
time, unless he would wish to see the little-girl. 

" I do, Newland. I think I must take her under my pro- 
tection as well as you. We will go down to-morrow. Sun- 
day is the only day I can spare ; but it must be put down as 
a work of charity." 

The next day we went down to . Fleta was surprised 

to see me so soon, and Mr. Mapterton was much struck with 
the elegance and classical features of my little protegee. 
He asked her many questions, and with his legal tact con- 
trived to draw from her many little points relative to her in- 
fant days, which she had, till he put his probing questions, 
quite forgotten. As we returned to town, he observed, 
" You are right, Japhet, that is no child of humble origin. 
Her very appearance contradicts it; but we have, I think, a 
chance of discovering who she is — a better one, I'm afraid, 
than at present we have for your identification. But never 
mind, let us trust to perseverance." 

For three weeks 1 continued to live with Harcourt, but I 
did not go out much. Such was the state of my affairs, when 
Timothy came to my room, one morning, and said, " 1 do 
not know whether you have observed it, sir ; but there is a 
man constantly lurking about here, watching the house, I be- 
lieve. I think, but still I'm not quite sure, that I have' seen 
his face before ; but where 1 cannot recollect." 

" Indeed, what sort of a person may he be >" 

"He is a very dark man, stout, and well made; and is 
dressed in a sort of half-sailor, half-gentleman's dress, such 
as you see put on bj; those who belong to the Fuiiny Clubs 
on the river ; but he is not at all a gentleman himself— quite 
the contrary. It is now about a week that I have seen him, 
everyday; and I have watched him, and perceive that he 
generally follows you as soon as you go out." 

"Well," replied I, "we must find out what he want* — if 
we can. Point him out to me ; I will soon see if he is tra- 
cing my steps." 

Timothy pointed him out to me after breakfast; I could 
not recollect the face, and yet it appeared that I had seen it 



" Not at all, ray dear Harcourt, why should I i Them's 
nobody here but you and Timothy." 

" Timothy ! excellent, upon my word, I rarer sliould hare 
known him." 

" He is going forth on hit adventures." 

" And it you please, sir, 1 will lose no time. It is now 
dark, and I know where the gipsy hangs out." 

"Success attend you, then, but be careful, Tim. Yob had 
better write to me, instead of calling," 

" I had the same idea ; and now I wish you a good eve- 
ning." 

When Timothy quitted the room, I explained our inten- 
tions to Harcourt. " Yours is a strange, adventurous sort 
of life, Ncwland: you an; constantly plotted against, and. 
plotting in your turn — mines and countermines, I have an: 
idea that you will turn out some grand personage after all; 
for if not, why should there be all this trouble about yon 1" 

" The trouble, in the present case, ia all about Fleta; who' 
must, by your argument, turn out some grand personage." 

" Well, perhaps she may. I should like to see that little, 
girl, Newland." 

"That can oo t be, just now, for reasons you well know ; 
bnt some Other time it still give me great pleasure." 

On the second day after Tun' a departure, I received a let- 
ter from him by the twopenny post. Iln had uiwiie the ac- 
quaintance of the gipsy, but had not extracted any informa- 
tion, being as yet afraid to venture any questions. He fur- 
ther slated that his new companion had no objection to a 
glass or two, and that he had no doubt but that if he could 
contrive to make him tipsy, in a few days he would haro 
some important intelligence to communicate. .1 was in a 
state of great mental agitation during this time. 1 went to 
Mr. Master to n, and narrated to him all that had passed. He 
was surprised and amused, and desired me not to mil to let 
him have the earliest intelligence of what came to light. Ho 
bad not received any answer as yet from his agent in Dub- 
lin. It was not until eight days afterward that I received 
further communication from Timothy ; and I was in a state 
of great impatience, combined with anxiety, lest any acci- ,, 
dent should have happened. His communication was im- 
portant. He was on the most intimate footing with the man. 



"Ireland is to be the ground of my future adventures, my 
dear Harcourt. Call upon Mr. Masterton, and tell him what 
I have done, which he surely will approve Open Timothy's 
letters, and let me have their contents. 1 leave you to arrange 
and act for me in every respect until I return. In the mean 

" Ever yours, 

J. Nbwland." 

I gave the letter to the valet, and calling a coach, drove to 
the office, and in less than five minutes afterward was rolling 
away to Holyhead, felicitating myself upon my promptitude 
and decision, little imagining to what the step 1 had taken 
was to lead. 

It was a very dark night in November when 1 started on 
my expedition. There were three other passengers in the 
mail, none of whom had yet spoken a word, although we had 
made several miles of our journey. Muffled up in my cloak, 
I indulged in my own reveries as usual, building up castles, 
which toppled over, one after another, as 1 built and rebuilt 
again. At last one of the passengers blew his nose, as if 
to give warning thai he was about to speak; and then 
inquired of the gentleman next him if he had seen the 
evening newspapers. The other replied in the negative. 
"It would appear that Ireland is not in a very quiet state, 
sir," observed the first. 

" Did you ever read the history of Ireland V inquired the 
other. 

" Not very particularly." 

"Then, sir, if you were to take that trouble, you will find 
that Ireland, since it was first peopled, never has been in a 
quiet state, nor perhaps ever will. It is a species of human 
volcano — always either smoking, burning, or breaking out 
into eruptions and fire." 

"Very true, sir," replied the other. "I am told the White 
Boys are mustering in large numbers, and that some of the 
districts are quite impassable." 

" Sir, if you had travelled much in Ireland, you would 
have found out that many of the districts are quite impassable, 
without the impediment of the White Boys/' 

" You have been a creat deal in Ireland, then, sir*" reolied 



hardly replaced my tablets when the party awoke, made a 
sort of snatch at the packet as if recollecting it, and wishing 
to ascertain if it were safe, looked at it, took off his hat, let 
down the window, and then looked round upon the other 
parties. 

"Fine morning, air," said he to me, perceiving that I was 
the only person awake. 

" Very," replied 1, " very fine ; but I had rather be walking 
over the mountains of Connemara, than be shut up in this 
close and confined conveyance." 

"'Hah! you know Connemara, then! I'm going there; 
perhaps you are also bound to that part of the country ! But 
you are not Irish?" 

" [ was not born or bred in Ireland, certainly," replied I. 

"So I should say. Irish blood in your veins, I presume!" 

" I believe such to be the case," replied I, with a smile im- 
plying certainty. 

" Do you know Sir Henry de Clare 1" 

" Sir Henry de Chare — of Mount Grannie Castle— is he 
not!" 

" The same ; I'm going over to him. I am agent for his 
estates, among others. A very remarkable man. Have you 
ever teen his wife!" 

" i really cannot tell," replied I; "let me call to mind." 

I had somehow or another formed an idea that Sir Henry 
de Clare and Melchior might be one and the same person ; 
nothing was too absurd or improbable for my imagination, 
and I had now means of bringing home my suspicions. " I 
think," continued I, "I recollect her — that is, if she is a very 
tall, handsome woman, dark eyes and complexion." 

" The very same," replied he. 

My heart bounded at the information; it certainly was not 
any clew to my own parentage, but it was an object of my 
solicitude, and connected with the welfare of Fleta. " If I 
recollect right," observed I, " there are some curious pas- 
sages in the life of Sir Henry 1" 

" Nothing very particular," observed the agent, looking out 
of the window. 

" I thought that he had disappeared for some time." 

" Disappeared ! He certainly did not live in Ireland 1 , be- 
cause he had quarrelled with his brother. He lived in Ertg. 
land until his brother's death." 

"How did his brother die, sir!" 

"Killed by a fall when hunting," replied the agent. "He 
was attempting to clear a stone wall, the horse fell back on 
him and dislocated his spine. I was on the spot when the 
accident happened." 

I recollected the iniocrfeet communication of Fleta, who 
hadheard the gipsy "2 t hat " he was dead ;" and also the ■ 
•W hone made tise JJV ^ I now felt convinced that I bad 



ie he perceived me, ha walked out into the front of the inn. 
Before the guard had put up the bill, I requested to look at 
it, wishing to ascertain if I i ad been booked in my own name. 
It was bo. The four names were — New land", Cophagus, 
BalUi, M'Dermott. I was much annoyed at this circum- 
stance. M'Dermott was, of course, the name of the agent ; 
and that was alt the information I received in return for my 
■ own exposure, which I now considered certain. I deter- 
mined, however, to put a good face on the matter, and when 
we returned to the coach, again entered into conversation 
with Mr. M'Dermott, but I found him particularly guarded in 
his replies whenever I spoke about Sir Henry or his family, 
and ( could not obtain any further information.. Mr. Co- 
phagus could not keep his eyes off me — he peered into my 
face — then he would fall back into the coach. " Odd — very 
odd — must be — no — says not — um." In about another half 
hour he would repeat his examination, and mutter to himself. 
At last, as if tormented with his doubts, he exclaimed, " Beg; 
pardon — but — you have a name 1" 

" Yes," replied I, " I have a name." 

"Well, then— not ashamed. What is it V 

" My name, sir," replied I,"isNewland;"for I had resolved 
to acknowledge to my name, and fall back upon a new line 
of defence. 

" Thought so — don't know me — don't recollect shop — Mr. 
Brookes's — Tim — rudiments — and so on V ' 

" 1 have not the least objection to tell you my name; but I 
am afraid you have the advWifillfe in your recollection of 
me. Where may 1 have had the honour of meeting you I" 

" Meeting— what, quite forgot— S mi thfieldT" 

"And pray, sir, where may S rnith field be !" 

" Very odd— can't comprehend — same name, same face— 
don't recollect me, don't recollect Smithfield 1" 

" It may be very odd, sir ; but, as 1 am very well know* 
in London, at the west end, perhaps we have met there. 
Lord Windermear's, perhaps — Lady Maelstrom's" — and I 
continued mentioning about a dozen of the most fashionable 
names. "At all events, you appear to have the advantage 
of me i but I trust you will excuse my want of memory, as 
my acquaintance is very extensive.? 



CHAPTER XI. 

Wi argued the matter over Tor some time, and then it was 
agreed that we should, proceed together. 1 was informed by 
Mr. Cophagua that be had retired with a very handsome for- 
tune, and was living' in the country, about ten miles from the 
metropolis; that he had been summoned to attend the fune- 
ral of a maiden aunt in Dublin, who had left him executor ami 
residuary legatee, but that he knew nothing of her circum- 
stances. He was still a bachelor, and amused himself 'in 
giving advice and medicines gratis to the poor people of the 
village in which he resided, there being no resident practi- 
tioner within some distance. He liked the country very much, 
but there was one objection to it — the cattle. He had not for- 
gotten the mad Ml- At a very late hour we retired to our 
beds; the next Hiorning the weather had moderated, and on 
the arrival of the mail we embarked, aud had a very good 
passage over. On my arrival at Dublin I directed my steps 
to the F Hotel, as the bent place to make inquiries rel- 
ative to Mr. De Benyon. Mr. Cophagua also put up at the 
same hotel, and we agreed to share a sittingroom. , 

u Waiter," said I, " do you know a Mr. De Benyon !" 

" Yes, sir," replied he ; " there is one of the De Benyons 
at the hotel at this moment." 

" Is he a married man >" 

" Yes — with a large family." 

" What is his Christian name >" 

" I really cannot tell, air ; but 111 find out for f ou by to- 
morrow morning." 

" When does be leave 1" 

" To-morrow, 1 believe." 

" Do you know where he goes V 

"Yes, Bir, to his own seat.'? 

The waiter left the room, 
phagus. '• Large family — don' 
so on." 

" No," replied I, " it does not exactly answer ; but I may 
from him obtain further intelligence." 

" Won't do, Japhet — try another way — large family — want 
all uncle's money — U m — never tell — good-night." 

This remark of Mr. Cophagus gave me an idea, upon which 
I proceeded the next morning. I sent in my card, requesting 
the honour of speaking to Mr. De Benyon, stating that I had 
come over to Ireland on business of importance, but that as 
I must be back Jfpo ss ; b j e by ierm tune > il wolJ ld perhaps save 



. " He has been in the East ladies for many years. He re- 
turned home on furlough, and has now just sailed again for 
Calcutta." 

" That is unfortunate ; we must forward a letter through 
the India Board. May 1 also be favoured -with your address, 
as in all probability it may be advisable !" 

Mr. De Ben yon gave o»e his address. I roee, promised to 
give him all the particulars, as soon as they were known to 
roe, bowed, and made my exit. To one who was in his sober 
senses, there certainly was not any important information 
gained ; but to me, it was evident that the Mr. De Beiryon 
who had been a colonel in the army was to be interrogated, 
and I bad almost made up my mind to set off for Calcutta. 
Before I had gained my own room, 1 informed Mr. Cophagus, 
who had just returned from a visit to his maiden aunt's house, 
of what had passed. 

"Can't see anything in it, Japhat — wild-goose chase — who 
told you!— oh! Plegget's man— sad liars — De Benyon not 
name, depend upon it — all stuff— and so on." 
. . And when 1 reflected, I could but acknowledge that the 
worthy apothecary was right, and that I was running after 
shadows ; but this was only in my occasional fits of despon- 
dency. I soon rallied, and was us sanguine as ever. Unde- 
cided how to proceed, and annoyed by what Cophagus had 
said, I quitted the hotel, to walk out, in no very good humour. 
As I went out, I perceived the agent M'Oermirtt speaking to 
the people in the bar, and the eight of him reminded me of 
what for a moment I had forgotten, which was, to ascertain 
whether Melchior and Sir Henry de Clare were one and the 
same person. As I passed a crossiug, a man in tattered ha- 
biliments, who was sweeping it, asked for. alms, but being in 
no very charitable humour, I walked on. He followed me, 
pestering me so much, that I gave him a tap with the cane in 
my hand, saying to him, " fie off, you scoundrel." 

" Oh ! very well. Be off, is it, you mane ? By the blood 
of the O'Rourkes, but you'll answer for that same, any how." 

I passed on, and having perambulated the city of Dublin for 
some time, returned to Che hotel. A few minutes afterward I 
was told by the waiter that a Mr. O'Donaghan wished to speak 
to me. " I have not the honour of his acquaintance," replied 
1) " but you may show him up." 

Mr. O'Donaghan entered, a tall, thick- whiskered person- 
age, in a shabby-genteel dress, evidently not made for him, a 
pair of white cotton glu-ves, and a small stick. "I believe 
that 1 have the honour of spaking to the gentleman who 
crossed over the street about two hours ago !" * 

"Upon my word, sir," replied I, " that is so uncertain a de- 
finition, that I can hardly pretend to say whether I am the 
person you mean ; indeed, from not having the pleasure of 



« On the contrary, Mr. O'Donaglun, I think all your 
demands are reasonable. Here ia the money." 

Mr. O'Donaghan took the three shillings. " Then, sir, and 
many thanks to you, I'll wish you a good-evening ; and Mr. 
O'Rourke shall know from me that you have absolution for 
the whole, and that you have offered every satisfaction 
which one gentleman coutd expect from another." So say- 
ing, Mr. O'Donaghan put his hat on with a firm cock, pulled 
on bis gloves, manoeuvred his stick, and with a flourishing 
bow took his departure. 

I had hardly dismissed this gentleman, and was laughing 
to myself at the ridiculous occurrence, when Mr. Cophagus . 
returned, first putting his cane up to his nose with an arch 
look, and then laying it down on the table and rubbing his 
hands. " Good — warm old lady. No — dead and cold — bid 
left some thousands — only one legacy— old tomcat — physic 
him to-morrow — soon die — and so on." 

On a more full explanation, I found that the old lady had 
left about nine thousand pounds in the funds and bank secu- 
rities, all of which, with the exception of twenty pounds 
rr annum to a favourite cat, was left to Mr. Cophagus. 
congratulated him upon this accession of fortune. He 
stated that the 'lease of the house and furniture Was still to 
be disposed of, and that after that he should have nothing 
more to do ; but he wished me very much to assist him in 
rummaging over the various cabinets belonging to the old 
lady, and which were full of secret drawers ; that in one 
cabinet alone he had found upward of fifty pounds in various 
gold coins, and that if not well examined, they would prob- 
ably be sold with many articles of consequence remaining 
in them. As my only object in Ireland was to find out 
Sir Henry de Clare, and identify him, (but really why, I could 
not have said, as it would have proved nothing after all,) I 
willingly consented to devote a day to assist Mr. Cophagus 
in his examinations. The next morning, after breakfast, . 
we went together to the house, of the old lady, whose name 
bad been Maitland, as Mr. Cophagus informed me. Her 
furniture was of the most ancient description, and in every 
room in the house there was an or-molu, Or Japan cabinet ; 
some of them were very handsome, decorated with pillars, 
and or-molu, and silver ornaments. I can hardly recount 
the variety of articles, which in all probability had been 
»massed duringMhe whole of the old lady's life, commen- 
cing with her years of childhood, and ending with the day of 
. her death. There were antique ornaments, some of con- 
siderable value— miniatures, fans, etuis, notes, of which the 
ink from time had turned to a light red— packages of the 
letter* "of the various correspondents in her days of hope 
and anticipation, down to those of solitude and age. -Wb 
looked o veT some of the** but tne y ■W* Wn ' to *»*■ of 



discover the secret which I was so eager in pursuit of. A 
night's Bleep made me more rational, and I now resolved to 
ascertain whether Sir Henry de Clare, or Melchior, as 1 fell 
certain he roust be, was to be found. I sent for the waiter, 
and asked him if he could inform me. He- immediately replied 
in the affirmative, and gave his address, Mount Grunnis Castle, 
Connemara, asking me when I intended to set out. It did not 
strike me till afterward, that it was singular that he should be 
so well acquainted with the address, and that he should have 
produced a card with it written upon it; or, moreover, that he 
should know that it was my intention to go there. I took the 
address, and desired that 1 might have horses ready very early 
the next morning. 1 then sat down, and wrote a letter to 
Harcourt informing him of my proceedings, also one to Mr. 
Masterton much more explicit; lastly, to Timothy, to the 
care of Harcourt, requesting him to let me know what had 
occurred between him and the gipsies. After dinner I packed 
up, ready for my journey, and having settled my bill, 1 was 

' not sorry lo retire to my bed. 

At daylight 1 was, as 1 requested, called by the waiter, and 
taking with me only a very small portmanteau, having left 
the rest of my effects in the charge of the people who. kept 
the hotel, I set off in a postchaise on my expedition. I 
was soon clear of the city, and on a fine smooth road, and 
as 1 threw myself back in the corner of the chaise, I could 
not help asking myself the question, of what was the pur- 
port of my journey! As the reader will perceive, 1 was 
wholly governed by impulses, and never allowed reason or 
common sense to stand in the way of my feelings. " What 
have 1'to do," replied 1 lo myself, "to find out if Melchior 
and Sir Henry de Clare are uot one and the same person t 
And what then) What thenl why, then 1 may find out 
something relative to Fleta's parentage. Nay, but is that 
likely ? — if, as you suppose, Melchior is Sir Henry de Clare 
— if, as you suppose, it is he who is now trying to find , 
out and carry off Fleta — is it probable that you will gain 
any information from him 1 I have an idea that Fleta is 
the little girl said to have died, who was the child of his 
elder brother. Why sol -What interest could Melchior 
have in stealing his own niece > That 1 cannot tell. Why 
did Nattee give me the necklace 1 I cannot tell ; she would 
hardly betray her husband. At all events, there is a mys- 
tery, and it can only be unravelled by being pulled at; and 
I may learn something by meeting Melchior, whereas, I 
shall learn nothing by remaining quiet." This last idea sat- 
isfied me, and for many hours I remained in a train of deep 
thought, only checked by paying for the horses at the end of 

every stage. 
It was now past twelve o'clock, when I found that it was 

necessary to change th e c haise at every post. The country 

«"», as yr e ji M the road, had changed much for the worse. 



" He's a bonkl young chap, at all events," replied the girt, 
" to coma here alt by himself." 

"Oh! but it's not till to-morrow morning, and then we'll 
have the troops here to assist him." 

" And does Jerry O'Toole know of this V 

" Sure enough he does ; and I hope there'll be no murder 
committed in my bouse this blessed night. But what can a 
poor widow do when M'Dermott holds up his finger 1 Now, 
go light the fire, Kathleen, and see if the poor young man 
want* anything ; it's a burning pity that he shouldn't hare 
something to comfort him before his misfortunes fall upon 

Kathleen made no reply. The horror that 1 felt at this dis- 
course may easily be imagined, That it was intended that 
I should meet with foul play was certain, and 1 knew very 
well that in such a desolate part of the country the murder 
of an individual, totally unknown, would hardly he noticed. 
That I had been held up to the resentment of the inhabitants 
as a tithe collector, and an attorney with a warrant, was 
quite sufficient, I felt conscious, to induce them to make 
away with me. How to undeceive them was the difficulty. 
Kathleen came in with fuel to light the fire, and looking 
rather hard at me, passed by, and was soon busy blowing up 
the turf. She was a very handsome, dark-eyed girl, about 
nineteen years of age, stout, and well-made. " What is your 
name'" said I. 
" Kathleen, at your service, sir." 

" Listen to me, Kathleen," said I, in a low voice. " You 
are a woman, and all women are kind-hearted. I have over- 
heard all that passed between your mistress and you, add 
that M'Dermott has stated that I am a tithe collector and an 
attorney, with a warrant. 1 am no such thing. I am a gen- 
tleman, who wishes to speak to Sir Henry de Clare on a 
business which he does not like to be spoken to about; and 
to show you that what I say is the truth, it is about the 
daughter of his elder brother, who was killed when hunting, 
and who is supposed to be dead. 1 am the only evidence to 
the contrary; and, therefore, he and M-Dermott have spread 
this report, that I may come to harm." 

' Is she alive then V replied Kathleen, looking up to me 
with wonder. 

. "Yesj and I will not tell Sir Henry where she is, and that 
is the reason of their enmity." 

"But I saw her body," replied the girl, in a low voice, 
standing- up, and coming close to me. 

"It was not hei's, depend upon it," replied I, hardly know- 
ing what to answer to i n j a assertion. / 
i™ t ?" even,a - " was d™ssed in her clothes ; but it was so 
j™CWror« it was disc v= A that we could make nothing of 
**•*•*«» vv e i/,^^ flpoor utttotluag,tormymo- 



" If a Corny that will be the first to knock your brains otrt ,™ 
replied Kathleen, "unless I can slop him. 1 must go now, 
and 111 see what can be done." 

Kathleen would have departed without touching the gold; 
but I caught her by the wrist, collected it, and put it into her 
hand. "That's not like a lithe proctor, at aft events,'* re- 
plied Kathleen ; " but my heart aches, and my head swims, 
and what's to be done I know bot." So saying, Kathleen 
quitted the room. 

"Well," thought 1, after she had left the room, "at all 
events I have not been on a wrong scent this time. Kattileen 
has proved to me that Fleta is the daughter of the late Sir 
'William ; and if 1 escape this snare, Melchior shall do her 
justice." Pleased with my having bo identified Melchior and 
Fleta, 1 fell into a train of thought, and for the first time for- 
got my perilous situation ; but 1 was roused from my medita- 
tions by an exclamation from Kathleen. " No, no, Corny, 
nor any of ye — not now— and mother and me to witness it — 
it shall not be. Corny, hear me, as sure as blood's drawn, 
and we are to see it, so sure does Corny O'Toole never touch 
this hand of mine," A pause, and whispering followed, and 
again all appeared to be quiet. I unstrapped my portmanteau, 
took out my pistols, which were loaded, re-primed them, and 
lemained quiet, determined to sell my life as dearly as pos- 
sible. 

It was more than half an hour before Kathleen returned ; 
she looked pale and agitated. " Keep quiet, and do not think 
of resistance," said ahe ; " it is useless. I have told my 
mother all, and she believes you, and will risk her life to 
"save him who has watched over the little girl whom she 
nursed ; but keep quiet, we shall soon have them all out of 
the house. Corny dare not disobey me, and he will persuade 
. the others." 

She then went out again, and did not return for nearly an 
hour, when she was accompanied by her mother. " Kath- 
leen has told me all, young sir," said she, " and do what we 
can we will i but we hardly know what to do. To go to the 
castle would be madness." 

"Yes," replied I; "but cannot you give me one of your 
horses to return the way I came 1" 

"That was our intention; but I find that the OTooW 
have taken them all out of the stable to prevent me ; and the 
house is watched. They will come at midnight and attack 
us, that I fully expect, and how to conceal you puzzles my 
poor head." . " . 

" If they come, and we can but persuade them that be has 1 
escaped," replied Kathleen, " 'u«y W «U no longer watch, the, 
house, and he will ih en , ve team chance." 
"Toereisbut one c j.: Zgg, " replied the mother, who tot* 



ihe room, where they perceived the bed empty and the 
window open. " Devil a bit of a proctor here, aoy how," 
cried one of them, "and the window open. He's off- — hurrah! 
my lads, he can't be far." 

" By the powers 1 it's just my opinion, Mrs. M'Shane," 
replied the elder O'Toole, " that he's not quite bo far off; s«» 
with your lave, or without your lave, we'll just have a -look 
over the premises." 

"Oh! and welcome, Mister Jerry O'Toole; if you think I'm 
the woman to hide a proctor, look everywhere just as you 
please." 

The party, headed by Jerry O'Toole, who had taken the 
light out of Mrs. M 'Shane's hand, now ascended the ladder 
to the upper story, and as 1 lay by Kathleen, I felt that she 
trembled with fear. After examining every nook and cranny 
they could think of, they came to Mrs. M'Shaue's room. 
"Oh! go in — go in and look, Mr. O'Toole ; it's a very likely 
thing to insinuate that I should have a tithe proctor in my 
bed. Search, pray," and Mrs. M'Shane led the way into her 

Every part had been examined, except the small sleeping 
room of Kathleen ; "and the party paused before the door. 
" We must search," observed O'Toole, doggedly. 

" Search my daughter's ! very well, search if you please ; 
it's a fine story youll have to tell, how six great men pulled 
a poor girl out of her bed to look for a tithe proctor. It 
will be a credit to you any how ; and you, Corny O'Toole, 
you'll stand well in her good graces, when you come to talk 
about the wedding day : and your wife that is to be, pulled 
out of her bed by a dozen men. What will ye say to Kath- 
leen, when you affront her by supposing that a maiden girl 
has a tithe proctor in bed with her 1 D'ye think that ye'U 
ever have the mother's consent or hlaasing 1" 

" No one goes into Kathleen's room," cried Corny O'Toole, 
roused by the sarcasms of Mrs. M'Shane. 

" Yea, Corny," replied Mrs. M'Shane, " it's not for a wo- 
man-like me to be suspected, at all events ; so you, and you 
only, shall go into the room; if that will content ye, Mr. 
Jerry O'Toole." 

" Ves !" replied the party j and Mrs. M'Shane opened the 
door. , . 

Kathleen rose upon her elbow, holding the bedclothes up 
to her throat, and looking at them as they entered, said, " On 
Corny! Corny! this to me?" 

Corny never thought of looking for anybody ^ his eyes ' 
were riveted upon his: sweetheart. " Murder, Kathleen, U 
it my fault? Jerry will have it." 

" Are you satisfied, Corny V emd Mr*. M'Shane. 

" Sure enough J Was satisfied before 1 came in that Kath. 



safety. If I should not be so fortunate, the money is bettwr 
in your hands than in the hands of those who will murder 
me. Kathleen, God bless yon! you are a' good girt, and 
Corny O'Toole will be a happy man if he knows your 

I then wished Kathleen good-by, and she allowed me t» 
kiss her without resistance; but the tears were coming 
down her checks as 1 left the room with her mother. 
Mrs. M'Shane looked carefully out of the windows, holding 
the light to ascertain if there was anybody near, and satis- 
fied with her scrutiny, she than opened the door, and calling 
down the saints to protect me, she shook hands with me, 
and I quitted the house. It was a dark cloudy night, and 
when 1 first went out, I was obliged to grope, for 1 could dis- 
tinguish nothing. I walked along with a pistol loaded in 

each hand, and gained, as I thought, the high road to , 

but I made a sad mistake ; and puzzled by the utter darkness 
and turnings, I took, on the contrary, the road to Mount 
Gumma Castle. As soon as I was clear of the houses and 
enclosure, there was more light, and I could distinguish 
the road. I had proceeded about four or five miles, when I 
heard the sound of horses' hoofs, and shortly afterward two 
men on horseback passed me. 1 inquired if that was the 

way to , A paused ensued, and a whisper. " All's right !" 

replied a deep voice. I continued my way, glad to find that 
I had not mistaken it, and cogitating as to what must be the 
purpose of two men being out at such an hour. About ten 
minutes afterward I thought I again heard the sound of 
horses' feet, and it then occurred to me that they must be 
highwaymen, who had returned to rob me. I cocked my 
pistols, determined to sell my life as dearly as I could, and 
awaited their coming up with anxiety; but they appeared 
to keep at the same distance, as the sound did not increase. 
After half an hour 1 came to two roads, and was undecided. 
which to take. I stopped and listened ; the steps of the 
horses were no longer to be heard. 1 looked round me to 
'ascertain if I could recognise any object ho as to decide me, 
but 1 could not. 1 took the rode to the left, and proceeded 
until I arrived at a brook which crossed the road. There 
was no bridge, and it was too dark to perceive the stepping 
stones. I had just waded about halfway across, when 1 re- 
ceived a blow on the head from behind which staggered me. 
1 turned round, but before I could see my assailant, a second 
blow laid me senseless in the water. 

When my recollection returned, I found myself in the 
dark, but where I knew not. My head ached, and my brain 
reeled. I sat up for a moment to collect my senses, but the 
effort was too painful, 1 fell back, and remained in a state of 
half stupor. Gradually 1 rapovered, and again sat np. " 
perceived that I had been .lytog on a bed of at 



i been . t yidg on a bed of straw, composed 



girl 1 Answer me those questions, Melchior, and then I may 1 
talk over the matter." 

"I will answer the last question first. He knew your 
name from me; and it so happened, that a friend of hie met 
you in the coach as you Were coming to Ireland; the same 
person also saw you at the post house, and gave information. 
Sir Henry, who is a violent man, and litre has almost regal 
away, determined to detain you till you surrendered up the 
child. You recollect that you refused to tell his agent, the 
person whose address I gave you, where she was to be 
found; and, vexed at this, he has taken the law into his own 
hands." 

. " For which he shall smart, one of these days," replied I, 
" if there is law in this country." 

" There is law in England, but very little ; and none that 
will harm Sir Henry, in this part of the country. No officer 
would venture within five miles of the castle, I can assure 
you ; for he knows very well that it would cost him his life : 
and Sir Henry never quits it from one year's end to the 
other. You are in his power, and all that he requires is in- 
formation where the child may be found, and an order for 
her being delivered to him. You cannot object to' this, as 
he is her nearest relative. If you comply, .1 do not doubt 
but Sir Henry will make you full amends for this harsh 
treatment, and prove a sincere friend ever aflerward." 

" It requires consideration," replied I ; "at present I am 
too much Kurt to talk." 

"I was afraid so," replied Melchior; " and that was one 
reason why I obtained leave to speak to you. J Wail a mo- 
ment." 

Melchior then put the candle down on the ground, went 
out, and turned the key. I found, on looking round, that I 
was tight in my conjectures. I was in a cellar, which, ap- 

Sarenlly, had long been in disusV Melchior soon returned, 
allowed by an old crone, who carried a basket and a can 
fif water. She washed the blood off my head,- put sopie 
salve upon the wounds, and bound them up. She then went 
away, leaving the basket. 

" There is something to eat and drink in that basket," ob- 
served Melchior; "but I think, Japhet, you will agree with 
me, that it will be better to yield to the wishes of Sir Henry, 



" He will hardly consent to that," replied Melchior ; " Tor, 
once in England, you will take a warrant out against him.' 1 

" No ; on my honour I will not, Melchior." 
: " He will not trust to that." - 

" Then he must judge of others by himself," replied I. 

" Have you no other terms to propose V replied Melchior. 

"None." 

" Then I will carry your message, and give you his answer 
to-morrow." 

Melchior then brought in another basket, and took away 
the former, and did not make his appearance till the next 
day.- I now had recovered my strength, and determined 
to take some decided measures, but how to ant I knew not. 
I reflected all night, and the next morning (that is, according 
to my supposition) 1 attacked the basket. Whether it was 
that ennui or weakness occasioned it, I cannot tell, but 
either way I drank too much wine, and was ready for any 
daring deed, when Melchior again opened the door. 

"Sir Henry will not accept of your terms. I thought 
not," said Melchior. " 1 am sorry — very sorry." 

" Melchior," replied I, starting up, " let us have no more of 
this duplicity. 1 am not quite so ignorant as you suppose. 
I know who Fleta is, ana who you are." 

" Indeed," replied Melchior; "perhaps you will explain V 

" I will. You, Melchior, are Sir Henry ae Clare ; you suc- 
ceeded to your estates by the death of your elder brother, 
from a fall when hunting." 

Melchior appeared astonished. 

"Indeed!" replied he; "pray go on. You have made a 
gentleman of me." 

" No, lather a scoundrel." 

" As you please ; jiow will you make a lady of Fleta 1" 

" Ves, I will. She is your niece." Melchior started back. 
"Your agent, M'Dermutt, who was sent over to find out 
Fleta*s abode, met me in the coach, and he has tracked me 
here, and risked my life, by telling the people that I was a 

" Your information is very important," replied Melchior s 
"but you will find some difficulty to prove all you say." 

" Not the least,'' replied I, flushed with anger and with 
wine. "I have proof positive. I have seen her mother, 



cellar, " It it all right}" said he, going up to Timothy, and 
passing me. 

With one blow I felled him to the ground, and he lay in- 
sensible. " That will do,'' replied Timothy ; '' now we must 
be off." 

"Not till he takes my place," replied I, as I ahut the door, 
and locked it. " Now he may learn what it is to starve to 
death!" 

I then followed Timothy, by a passage which led outside 
of the castle, through which he and his companion had been 
admitted. " Our horses are close by," said Timothy ; " for 
we stipulated upon leaving the country after it was done. 1 ' 

It was just dark when wo were safe out of the castle. We 
mounted our horses, and set off with all speed. We followed 
the high road to the poet town to which I had been conveyed, 
and I determined to pull up at Mrs. M'Shane's, for I was so 
exhausted that I could go no farther. This was a measure . 
which required precaution, and as there was moonlight, I 
turned off the road before 1 entered the towu, or village, as 
it ought to have been called, so that we dismounted at the 
back of Mrs. M'Shane's house. I went to the window of the 
bedroom where 1 had lain' down, and lapped gently, again 
and again, and no answer. At last Kathleen made her ap- 
pearance. 

" Can I come in, Kathleen 1" said I ; ".I am almost dead 
with fatigue and exhaustion." 

" Yes," replied she, " I will open the back door ; there is 
no one here to-night — it is too oarly for them." 

I entered, followed by Timothy, and as I stepped over the 
threshold I fainted. As soon as I recovered, Mrs. M'Shane 
led me up sUirs into her room for security, and 1 was soon 
able to take the refreshment I so much required. I stated 
what had passed to Mrs. MrShane and Kathleen, who were 
much shocked at the account. 

" You had better wait till it is late before you go on," said 
Mrs. M'Shane ; " it will be mitre safe : it is now nine o'clock, 
and the people will all be moving till eleven. I will give 
your horses some corn, and when you are five miles from 
here you may consider yourselves as safe Holy saints ! 
what an escape!" 

The advice was too good not to be followed ; and I was 
so exhausted, that I was glad thut prudence was on the side 
of repose. I lay down on Mrs. M'Shane's bed, while Timothy 
watched over me. I had a short slumber, and then was 
awakened by the good landlady, who told me that it was 
Jime for us to quit. Kathleen then came up to me, and said, 



■hall include in the warrant — being able to prove mm an ac- 
cessary — venture to leave your preee'ht security, you will be 
immediately apprehended ; and, as the fact of your intending 
murder is fully proved by my friend Timothy, who was em- 
ployed by you iu disguise, and accompanied your gipsy, you 
cannot escape the sentence of the law. Prepare yourself, 
then, for the worst, as it is not my intention that you should 
escape the disgraceful punishment due to Jour crimes. 

"Japhbt Nswlakd." 

Having sealed this, and given ii to the lad who was to 
return with the horses, we finished our breakfast, and took a 
poaicbaise on for Dublin, where we arrived late in the eve- 
ning. During our journey I requested Timothy to narrate 
what had passed, and by what fortunate chance he had been 
able to come so opportunely to my rescue. 

" If you recollect, Japhet," replied Timothy, " you had re- 
ceived one or two letters from me, relative to the move- 
ments of the gipsy, and stating his intention to carry off the 
little girl from the boarding school. My last letter, in which 
I had informed you that he had succeeded in gaining an en- 
trance into the ladies' school at Brentford, could not have 
reached you, as I found by your note thai you had set off the 
same evening. The gipsy, whom I only knew by the name 
of Will, inquired of me ihe name by which the little girl 
was known, and my answer was, Smith; as I took it for 
granted that in a large seminary there must be one, if not 
more, of that name. Acting upon this, he made inquiries 
of the maid servant to whom he paid his addresses, and made 
very handsome presents, if there was a Miss Smith in the 
school : she replied that there were two, one a young lady 
of sixteen, and the other about tweiveyearsold. Of course 
the one selected was the younger. Will had seen me in my 
livery, and his plan was to obtain a similar one, hire a 
chariot, and go down to Brentford, with a request that Miss 
Smith might be sent up with him immediately, as you were 
so ill that you were not expected to live : but previous to his 
taking this step, he wrote to Melchior, requesting his orders 
as to how he was to proceed when he had obtained the child. 
The answer from Melchior arrived. By this time he had 
discovered that yon were in Ireland, and inlended to visit 
him ; perhaps he had you in confinement, for I do not know 
how long you were there, but the answer desired Will to 
come over immediately, as there would be in all probability 
work for him, that would be well paid for. He had now be 
eonie so intimate with me, that he disguised nothing: he 
showed inn the letter, and I asked him what it meant; he 
replied, (hat there w a8 somebody to put out of the way, 
that was clear. It immediately stn " :b me that y°« m ^ at « 



went up to the castle, but M'Derraott had given orders for no 
one to be let in on any account. 

" Kathleen M'Sbasb." 

" This is news, indeed," said I, handing the letter to Timo- 
thy- " It must have been my threatening letter which has 
driven him to this mad act. - " 

" Very likely," replied Timothy ; " but it was the best thing 
the scoundrel could do, after all." 

" The letter was not, however, written with that intention. 
I wished to frighten him, and have justice done to little 
Fleta — poor child! how glad 1 shall be to see her." 

The next day the newspapers contained a paragraph in 
which Sir Henry de Clare was stated to have committed 
suicide. No reason could be assigned for this rash act, was 
the winding up of the intelligence. I also received another 
letter from Kathleen M'Shane, confirming the previous ac- 
counts ; her mother had been sent for to assist in laying out 
the body. There was now no farther doubt, and, as soon as 
I could venture out, I hastened to the proper office, where I 
read the will of the late Sir William. It was very short, 
merely disposing of his personal property to "his wife, and a 
few legaoies ; for, as 1 discovered, only a small portion of the 
estates were entailed with the title, and the remainder was 
Dot only to the heirs male, but the eldest female, should there 
be no male heir, with the proviso, that should she marry, the 
husband was to take upon himself the name of St. Clare. 
Here, then, was the mystery explained, and why Melchior 
had stolen away his brother's child. Satisfied with my dis- 
covery, I determined to leave for England immediately, find 
_ out the dowager Lady St. Clare, and put the whole case into 
'the hands of Mr. Masterton. Fortunately, Timothy had 
money with him sufficient to pay all expenses, and take us to 
London, or I should have been obliged to wait for remit- 
tances, as mine was all expended before I arrived at Dublin. 
We arrived safe, and I immediately proceeded to my house, 
where I found Harcourt, who had been in great anxiety about 
me. The next morning I went to my old legal friend, to 
whom I communicated all that had happened. 

" Well done, Newlnnd," replied he, after I had finished. 
* I'll bet ten to one that you find out your father. Your life 
already would not make a bad novel. If you continue your 
hairbreadth adventures in this way, it will be quite amusing." 



it rather cold, ran in for a minute to get a handkerchief to tie 
around her neck. When the nurse returned the child had dis- 
appeared." Lady de Clare put her handkerchief up to her 
eyes. 
" Where did you find her afterward 1" 
" It was not until three weeks afterward that her body 
was found in a pond about a quarter of a mile off." . 

"Did the nurse not seek her when she discovered that she 
was not in the garden <" 

"Shedid, and immediately ran in that direction. It is qui to 
strange that the child could have got so far without the nurse 
perceiving her." 

" How long is it ago V 
"It is now nine years." 
" And the age of the child at the time 1". 
"About four years old." 

" 1 think, Newland, you may now speak to Lady de Clare." 
" Lady de Clare, have you not a pair of ear-rings of coral 
and gold of very remarkable workmanship!" 
" 1 have sir," replied she, with surprise. 
"Had you not a necklace of the same! and if so, will you 
do me the favour to examine this V I presented the neck- 
lace. 

" Merciful Heaven !" cried Lady de Clare, " it is the very 
necklace ! — it was on my poor Cecilia when she was drowned, 
and it was not found with the body. How came it into your 
possession, air? Atone time," continued Lady de Clare, weep- 
ing, " 1 thought that it was possible that the temptation of 
the necklace, which has a great deal of gold in it, must, as it 
was not found on her corpse, have been an inducement for 
the gipsies, who were in the neighbourhood, to drown her; 
but Sir William would not believe it, rather supposing that in 
her struggles in the water she must have broken it, and that 
it had thus been detached from her neck. Is it to return this 
unfortunate necklace that you have come here 1" 

" No, madam, not altogether. Had you two white ponies 
at the timel" 
" Yes, sir." 

" Was there a mulberry tree in the garden J" 
" Yes, sir,", replied the astonished lady. 
" Will you do me the favour to describe the appearance of 
your child, as she was at the time that you lost her !" 
. " She was — but all mothers are partial, and, perhaps, 1 may 
also be so— a very fair lovely little girl." 
" With light hair 1 presume V 

"Yes, sir. But why these questions 1 Surely you can- 
not ask them for nothing," continued she, hurriedly. " Tell 
me, sir, why all these questions J" 
Mr. Mastertoa repjj^ » Because, madam, we have some 



In hair an hour we set off, and it was midnight before we 
arrived at Richmond. During my jonmey 1 anrrated to Lady 
de Clare every particular of our meeting with Fleta. We 
were all glad to go to bed, and the kind maimer in which 
Lady de Clare wished me good-night, with " God bless yon, 
Mr. Newland !" brought the tears into uiy eyes. 

1 breakfasted alone the next morning, Lady de Clare and 
her daughter remaining up stairs. It was nearly twelve 
o'clock when they made their appearance, both so apparently 
happy, that I could not help thinking, " When shall I nave 
such pleasure — when shall I find -out who is- my father!" 
My brow was clouded as the suggestion crossed my mind, 
when Lady de Clare requested that I woold inform her who it 
was to whom she and her daughter were under such eternal 
obligations, lhadthen to narrate myown eventful history, 
most of which was as new to Cecilia (as she now must be 
called,) as it was to her mother. I had just terminated the 
escape from the castle, when Mr. Masterton's carriage drove 
up to the door. As soon as he had bowed to Lady de Clare, 
he said to me, " Japhet, here is a letter directed to you, to my 
care, from Ireland, which I have brought for you." 

" It is from Kathleen M'Shane, sir," replied I, and request- 
ing leave, I broke the seal. It contained another. I read 
Kathleen's, and then hastily opened the other. It was from 
Nattee, or Lady H. de Clare, and ran aa follows : — 

"J* parr NtwLAro— 
" Flela is the daughter of Sir William de Clare. Dearly 
has my husband paid for his act of folly and wickedness, and 
to which you must know 1 never was « party. 

" Yours, 

"Nattm." 

The letter from Kathleen added more strange information. 
Lady de Clare, alter the funeral of her husband, had sent for 
the steward, made every necessary arrangement, discharged 
the servants, and then had herself disappeared, no one knew 
whither! but it was reported that somebody very much 
resembling her had been seen travelling south in company 
with a gang of gipsies. I handed both letters over to Lady 
de Clare and Mr. M*slerlon. 

" Poor Lady de Clare !" observed the mother. 

"Naitte will never leave her tribe," observed Cecilia, 
quietly. . 

" You are right, my dear," replied I. "She will be happier 
with her tribe, where she commands as a queen, than ever 
she was at the castle." 

Mr. Master ton then entered into a detail with Lady de 
Clare as to what steps ought immediately to be taken, as the 
hein-afJa*r would ot 0f .r« , i 8e & ve some ttouwo • **^ having 



daughter*; and if there was any one more vi mien t than the 
rest, I hardly need say that it was Lady Maelstrom, who 
nearly killed her job horsea in driving about from one ac- 
quaintance to another to represent my unheard-of atrocity in 
presuming to deceive my betters. Harcourt, Who had agreed 
to live with me — Harcourt, who had praised my magnanimity 
in making the disclosure — even Harcourt fell off; aud about a 
fortnight after 1 had arrived in town, told nte that, not finding 
the lodgings so convenient- as his former abode,he intended 
to return to it. He took a friendly leave ; but 1 perceived 
tf at if we happened to meet in the streets, he often contrived 
U> be looking another way ; and at last a slight recognition 
was all that I received. Satisfied that it was intended, 1 no 
longer noticed him ; he followed but the example of others. ' 
So great was the outcry raised by those who had hoped to 
have secured me as a good' match, that any young man of 
fashion who was seen with me, had, by many, his name erased 
from their visiting lists. This decided my fate, and 1 wal 
alone. For some time 1 bore up proudly; I returned a glance 
of defiance, but this could not last. The treatment of others 
received a slight check from the kindness of Lord Winder- 
mear, who repeatedly asked me to his table ; but 1 perceived 1 , 
that even there, although suffered as a protege of his lordship, 
that anything more than common civility was studiously 
■voided, in order that no intimacy might result. Mr. Man- 
terton, upon whom 1 occasionally called, saw that 1 was 
unwell and unhappy. He encouraged me.; but alas! a man 
must be more than mortal, who, with fine feelings, can en- 
dure the scorn of the world. Timothy, poor fellow, who 
witnessed more of my unhappy state of mind than anybody 
else, offered in vain his consolation. " And this," thought I, 
"is the reward of virtue and honesty. Truly, virtue is its 
own reward, for it obtains no other. As long as I was under 
false colours* allowing the world to deceive themselves, I 
was courted and nattered. Now that I have thrown off the 
mask, and put on the raiment of truth,! am a despised, mise- 
rable being. Yes ; but is not this my own fault t Did I not, 
by my deception, bring all this upon myself? Whether 
unmasked by others, or by myself, is it not equally true that I 
have been playing false, and am now punished for ill What 
do the world care for your having returned to truth! Yon 
"aye offended by deceiving them, and that is an offence 
which your repentance will not extenuate." ft was but too 
true, I had brought i» ■* on myself, and this reflection 



increased my misery For my dishonesty, I had been iiirtly 
^o severely punish'!, - whether I was ever to be rewarded 
*ne subsequent h e &ly still remain^ tn h» nm<»i ■ hm l 
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Jiardly My that yon have lived in Tain." I was too much 
overpowered to speak. After a pause, Mr. Masterton con- 
tinued, '• When did you see them last 1" 

" I have never seen them, sir,since I was with you at their 
meeting." 

" What ! have you not called, now nearly two months < 
Japhet, you are wrong ; they will-be hurt at your neglect and 
want of kindness. Have you written or beard from them I" 

" 1 have received one or two pressing invitations, sir ; but 
I have nut been in a state of mind to avail myself of their 
politeness." 

"Politeness! you are wrong, all wrong, Japhet. Your 
mind is cankered, or you never would have used that term. 
1 thought you were composed of better materials ; but it ap- 

Eears, that although you can sail with a fair wind, you cannot 
uffet against an adverse gale. Because you are no longer 
fooled and flattered by the interested and the designing, like 
many others, you have quarrelled with the world. Is it 
not so !" ' 

" Perhaps you are right, sir." 

* I know that I am right, and that you are wrong. Now I 
■hall be seriously displeased if you do not go down and see 
Lady de Clare and her daughter as soon as you cart" 

" I will obey your orders, sir." 

" My wishes, Japhet, not my orders. Let me see you when 
you return. You must no longer be idle. Consider that you 
are about to recommence your career in life ; that hitherto 
you have pursued the wrong path, from which you have nobly 
returned. You must prepare for exertions, and learn to trust 
to God and a good conscience. Lord Windermear and 1 had 
a long conversation relative to you yesterday evening; and 
when you come back, 1 will detail to you what are our views 
respecting your future advantage." 

1 took my leave more composed in mind, and the next day 
I wentdowi to Lady de Clare's. I waskindly receivedymore 
than kindly, 1 was affectionately and parentally received by 
the mother, and by Cecilia as a dear brother ; but they per- 
ceived my melancholy, and when fhey had upbraided me for 
my long neglect, they inquired the cause. As I had already 
made Lady de Clare acquainted with my previous history,! 
had no secrets ; in fact, it was a consolation to confide my 
griefs to them. Lord Windermear was too much above me, 
Mr. Masterton was too matter-of-fact, Timothy was too infe- 
rior, and they were all men; but the kind soothing of a 
woman was pecuji^rly grateful, and after a sojourn of three 
days I look my leave, with my mind much less depressed 
than when I arrive^ 

Oa my return I Cu 'ii e d upon Mr. Masterton, who Btated to 
«• that Lord Wi n( , *"' ear was anxious to serve me, and that 
*» woui$ ex*** Aj«) itet*& m ""y wa y WDicl1 toighl be most 



man, well known in the fashionable circles, who had dropped 
my acquaintance, after having been formerly most pressing 
to obtain it. Atkinson faced him. " Good-i uoiniug, Mr. 
Oxberry." 

" Good- morning, Captain Atkinson," replied Mr. Oxberry. 

" [ thought you knew my friend Mr. Newlandi" observed 
Atkinson, rather fiercely. 

"Oh! really — I quite — rl bet; pardon. Good •morning', Mr. 
Newlaud ; you have been lot ig absent. 1 did not see you at 
Lady Maelstrom's lastnightl" 

" No," replied 1, carelessly, " nor will you ever. When 
you next see her ladyship, ask her, with my compliments, 
whether she has had another fainting lit." 

"1 shall certainly have great pleasure in carrying your 
tnessage, Mr. Newlaud— «good-morning." 

" That fool," observed Atkinson, " will now run all over 
town, and you will see the consequence." 

We met one or two others, and to them Atkinson put the 
same question, " 1 thought you knew my friend Mr. New- 
land !™ At last, just as we arrived at my own house in St. 
James's-Eirert, who should we meet but Harcourt. Har- 
court immediately perceived me, and bowed low as he 
passed on, su that his bow would have served fur both : but 
Atkinson stopped. "1 must beg your pardon, Harcourt, for 
detaining you a moment, but what are the odds upon the ' 
Vestris colt for the Derby 1" 

" Upon my word, Captain Atkinson, 1 was told, but 1 have 
forgotten." 

" Your memory appears bad, for you have also forgotten 
your old friend Mr. Newland." " 

" 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Newland." 

" There is no occasion to beg my pardon, Mr. Harcourt," 
interrupted I ; " for 1 tell you plainly that 1 despise you loo 
nfiieh to ever wish W be acquainted with you. You will. 
oblige me, sir, by never presuming to touch your hat to, or 
otherwise notice me." 

Harcourt coloured and started back. "Such language, 
Mr. Newland—" 

"Is what you deserve; ask your own conscience. Leave 
us, sir;" and 1 walked on with Captain Atkinson. ■ 

" You have done well, Newland," observed Atkinson; "he 
cannot submit to that language, for he knows that I have heard 
it. A meeting you will of course have no objection to. It 
will be of immense advantage lo you." 

"None whatever," replied I ; "for if there is any one man 
who deserves to be punished for his conduct towards me, it 
is Harcourt. Will y ou c ome up, Captain Atkinson; and, if 
not belter engaged, take a quiet dinner and a bottle of wina 
with me J" 
Oar conversation 3„«fj(r, dinner va desultory, but after 



" Bougt et nnir I Wife to be the fairest of all games," 
replied Atkinson t " but where ihere is a percentage invari- 
able in 'favour of the bank, although one may win and 
another lose, still the profits must be in favour of the bunk. 
If a man were to play nil the year round, he would lose the 
national debt in the end. As fur Martingale's, and all those 
calculations, which you observed them so busy with, they 
are all useless. I have tried everything, and there is only 
one chance of success, but then you must not be a gambler. 

" Not a gambler 1" 

"No; you must not be carried away by the excitement 
of the game, or you will infallibly lose. You must have a 
strength of mind which few have, or you will be soou cleaned 
out." 

" But you »ay (hat you win on the whole; have you no 
rule to guide youl" 

" Yes, I have \ strange as the chances are, I have been so 
accustomed to them, that I generally put down my stake 
light : when 1 am once in a run of luck, I have a method of 
my own, but what it is 1 cannot tell : only this 1 know, that 
if I depart from it I always lose my money. But that is 
what yuu may call good luck, or what you please— it is not 

" Where, then, are your rules 1" 

"Simply these two. The first is not difficult to adhere 
to : I make a rule never to lose but a certain sum if I am un- 
lucky when 1 commence — say twenty stakes, whatever may 
be the amount of the stake that you play. This rule is easily 
adhered to, by not taking more money with you ; and 1 am 
not.one of those to whom the croupier or porters will lend 
money. The second rule is the most difficult, and decides 
whether you are a gambler or no*. 1 make a rule always 
, to leave off when 1 have won a certain sum— or even before, 
if the chances of my pama fluctuate. There is the diffieul- 
; it appears very foolish nut to follow up luck, but the 
' ' s, fortune is so capricious, that if you trust her more 
than-> an hour, she will desert you. This is my mode of 
play, and with me it answers : but it does not follow that it 
would answer with another. But it is very late, or rather 
very early — I wish you a good-nighl." 

After Captain Atkinson had left me, 1 stated to Timothy 
what had passed. "And do you think you will have to fight 
a durl, sir 1" cried Timothy with alarm. 
" There is no doubt of it," replied I. 
" You never will find your father, sir, if you go on this 
way," said Timothy, as if to divert ray attention from such 
a purpose. 

" J Vot in this «r ..,j perhaps, Tim; perhaps I may be sent 
Uiengbt road by » Mjijet, and find him in the next." 

'Do you think „ „ r /athur, if dead, has gone to heaven V 
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",I have deserved this. I was a Coward id the first place 
to desert you as 1 did — and a coward in the second, to fire 
tCl a man whom 1 had injured. Gentlemen," continued be, 
appealing to the seconds, " recollect, 1, before you, acquit 
Mr. Newland of all blame, and desire, if any further accident 
should happen to me, that my relations will lake no steps 
whatever against him." 

Harcourt was very pale,' and bleeding fast. Without any 
answer, 1 examined the wound, and found, by the colour or 
the blood, and its gushing, that an artery had been divided. 
My professional knowledge saved his life. I compressed 
the artery, while 1 gave directions to the others. A hand- 
kerchief was lied tight round his thigh, above the wound — 
a rouud stone selected, and placed under the handkerchief, 
in the femoral groove, and the ramrod of one of the pistols 
then made use of as a winch, until the whole acted as a 
tourniquet. I removed my thumbs, found that the hemor- 
rhage was stopped, and then directed that he should be taken 
home on a door, and surgical assistance immediately sent for. 

" You appear to understand these things, sir," said Mr. 
Cotgrave. " Tell me, is there any danger ?" 

'■ He must suffer amputation," replied 1, in a tow voice, so 
that Harconrt could not hear me. " Pray, watch the tour- 
niquet carefully as he is taken home, for should it slip it 
will be fatal." 

1 then bowed to Mr. Cotgrave, and, followed by Captain 
Atkinson, Stepped into the hackney- coach, and drove home. 
"I will leave you now, Newland," said Captain Atkinson; 
" it is necessary that 1 talk this matter over, so that it is 
properly explained." 

1 thanked Captain Atlanson for his services, and was left 
alone; for I had sent Timothy to ascertain if Harcourt had 
arrived safe at his lodgings. Never did 1 feel more miser- 
able; my anxiety for Harcourt was indescribable; true, he 
had net treated me well, but I thought of his venerable 
father, who pressed my hand so warmly when 1 left his hos- 

E itable roof — of his lovely sisters, and the kindness and af- 
:ction which they had shown towards me, and our extreme 
intimacy. 1 thought of the pain which the intelligence 
would give them, and their indignation towards me, when 



"Not the least," replied I. "It was ready money. I 
thank you for your advice, and will follow it. I have been 
a fool to-night, and one folly is sufficient." 

Atkinson then left me. I had lost about two hundred and 
fifty pounds, which included my winnings of the night be- 
fore. 1 was annoyed at it. but 1 thought of Harcourt's safe- 
ty, and felt indifferent. The reader may recollect that I had 
three thousand pounds, which Mr. Masterton had offered to 
put out at mortgage for me ; hut until he could find an oppor- 
tunity, by his advice I had bought stock in the three pet 
cents. Since that be had not succeeded, as mortgages in 
general are for larger sums, and it had therefore remained. 
My rents were not yet due, and 1 was obliged to have re- 
course to this money. I therefore went into the city, order- 
ed the broker to sell out two hundred pounds, intending to 
replace it as soon as I could — for I would not have liked that 
Mr. Masterton should have known that I had lost money by 
gambling. When I returned from the city, I found Captain 
Atkinson in my apartments waiting for me. 

" Harcourt is doing well, and you are not doing badly ; 1 
have let all the world know that you intend to call out who- 
ever presumes to treat you with indifference." 

" The devil you have ! but that is a threat which may 
easier be made than followed up by deeds." 

" Shoot two or three more," replied A tkinson, coolly, " and 
then, depend upon it* you'll have it all your own way. As 
it is, 1 acknowledge there has been show of resistance, and 
they talk of making a resolution not to meet you, on the 
score of your being an impostor." 

, " And a very plausible . reason, too," replied 1 ; " nor do I 
think I have any right — I am sure I have no intentions, of 
doing as you propose. Surely people have a right to choose 
their acquaintance, and to cut me, if they think I have done 
wrong. I am afraid. Captain Atkinson, you have mistaken 
me; I have punished Harcourt for his conduct towards me 
— deserved punishment. I had claims on him.; but I have 
not upon the hundreds, whom, when in the zenith of my 
popularity, 1 myself, perhaps, was not over courteous to. 
J cannot run the muck which you propose, nor do I consider 
that ] shall help my character in so doing. I may become 
notorious, but certainly I shall not obtain that species of 
notoriety which will be of service to me.— No, no; I have 
done too much, I may say, already ; and, although not so 
much to blame as the world imagines, yet my own con- 
science tells me, that, by allowing it to suppose that 1 was 
what 1 was not, 1 have, to say the least, beeu a parly to the 




time wan a winner of three times my capital, and ended at 
last in my pockets being, empty. 1 was indifferent when it 
was all gone, although in the highest state of excitement . 
while the chances were turning up. The next day I went to 
a bouse agent, and staled my wish to sell my house, fori was 
resolved to try fortune to the last. The agent undertook to 
find a ready purchaser, and 1 begged an advance, which he 
made, and continued to make, uniil he had advanced nearly- 
half the value. He then found a purchaser (himself, as I 
believe), at two thirds of its value, i did not hesitate ; I had 
lost every advance made, one after another, and waa anxious 
to retrieve my fortune or be a beggar. I tinned the convey- 
ance, and received the balance, fifteen hundred and fifty 
pounds, and returned to the apartments, no longer mine, 
about an hour before dinner. 1 called Timothy, and ascer- 
taining the amount of bills due, gave him fifty pounds, 
which left him about fifteen pounds as a residue. I then sat 
down to ny solitary meal, but, just as I commenced, I heard 
a dispute in the passage. 

" What is that, Timothy !" cried I, for I was nervous to 
t degree. 

" It's that fellow Emanuel, sir, who says that be will come 
op." 
' " Vesh, I vill go up, sar." 

"Let him come, Timothy,* 1 replied I. Accordingly, Mr. 
Emanuel ascended. " Well, Emanuel, what do you want 
with me I" said I, looking with contempt at the miserable 
creature, who entered, as before, with his body bent double, 
and hia hand lying over his back. 

" I vaeh a- little out of breath, Mr. Newland — I vash come 
to say dai de monish is very scarce — dat I -will accept your 
offer, and vill take de fifty pounds and my tousand which I 
have lent you. You too much gentleman not to help a poor 
old man ven he ish in distress." 

" Rather aay, Mr. Emanuel, that yon have heard that I 
have not ten thousand pounds per annum, and that you are 
afraid that you have lost yonr money." 

" Loshe my monish ! — no — loshe my tousand pound ! Did 
you not say dat you would pay it back tome, and give me 
fifty pounds for my trouble ; dat vash de last arrangement." 

" Yes, but you refused to take it, so it is not my fault. 
You must now stick to the first, which is, to receive fifteen 
hundred pounds when 1 come into my fortune." 

" Your fortune, hut you aV no fortune." 

" I am afraid hot ; and recollect, Mr. Emanuel, that I never 
told you that I had." 

" Vill you pay me my monish, Mr. Newland, or vill you go 
to prison !" , 

" You can't put m« ; n prison for an agreement," replied I. 

«*>; but i caa jiQjggcute yon Star a swindler." 



paper!" 

" Yes; I vash content to iosho all de rest to pleaae you." 

I went to my desk, and look out five handled pounds in 

notes. " Now, there is the money, which yqji may put your 

bands on when you give up the agreement." The old man 



t the agreement and laid it on the table, catching 
up the notes. 1 looked at the paper to see if it was all right, 
and then tore it up. Emanuel put the notes, with a heavy - 
sigh, into hia inside coat-pocket, and prepared to depart. 
"Now, Mr. Emanuel, 1 will show you that I have a little 
mora honour than you think for. This is all the money I 
have in the world," said i, taking out of my desk the remain- 
ing thousand pounds, " and half of it I give to you, to pay 
Gu the whole money which you lent me. Here are five 
ndred pounds more, and now we are quits." 
The eyes of the old man were fixed upon me in astonish- 
ment, and from my face they glanced upon the notes ; he 
could, to use a common expression, neither believe his eyea 
nor his ears. At last he took the money, agaiii unbuttoned 
an'* pulled out his pocket-book, and with a trembling hand 
■towed them away as before. 

"Yon vash a very odd gentleman, Mishter Newland," 
amid be, " you kick me down stairs, and — but dat is noting.™ 
" Good- by, Mr. Emanuel," said I, " and let me eat my 
dinner." 
The Jew retired, and 1 commenced my meal, when the door 
. again slowly opened, and Mr. Emanuel crawled up to me. 
" Mishter Newland, 1 vash beg your pardon, but vitl you 
not pay me de iniereslh of de roonish 1" 

1 started up from my chair, with my rattan in my hand. 
"Begone, you old thief," cried I; and hardly were the 
words out of my mouth before Mr. Emanuel travelled out 
of the room, and 1 never saw him afterward. 1 was pleased 
with myself for having done this act of honesty, and for the 
first time for a long time, 1 ate my dinner with some zest. 
After I had finished, I look a twenty-pound note, and laid it 
in my desk ; the remainder of the five hundred pounds 1 put 
in my pocket, to try my last chance. In an hour I quitted 
the hell penniless. When 1 returned home I had composed 
myself a little after the dreadful excitement which 1 had 
been under. I felt a calm, and a degree o( negative happi- 
ness. I knew my fate — there was no more suspense. 1 sat 
down to reflect upon what 1 should do. I whs to commence 
Hie world again—to sink down at once into obscurity — 
wto poverty — and I f e l» happy- I had severed the link be- 
" Ben myseJf aud tnv fo«B« condition— 1 was again a beg- 
SL?S ' WaS ^de/eudeDt-and^ resolved so to be. I 
*"* e kiodly to Titn^y, we" 1 to bed, and, having arranged • 



Dim that 1 wished MM, alter my departure, to law it to nr. 
Masterum's, and not wait for an answer. I then, as I had 
an hour to spare before the coach started, entered into a con- 
versation with Timothy. I pointed out to him the unfortu- 
nate condition in which 1 found myself, and my determina- 
tion to quit the metropolis. 

Timothy agreed with me. " I have seen you so unhappy 
of late — I may say, so miserable — that 1 have neither eaten 
nor slept. Indeed, Japbet, 1 have laid in bed and wept, fur 
my happiness depends upon yours. Go where you will, I 
am ready to follow and to serve you ; and, as long as 1 see 
you are comfortable, 1 care for nothing else." 

These words of Timothy almost shook toy resolution, and 
1 was near telling him all , but, when 1 recollected, 1 re- 
frained. " My dear Timothy," said f, " in this world we 
must expect to meet with a checkered existence; we may 
laugh at one time, but we must cry at others. 1 owe my 
life to you, and I never shall forget you, wherever I may be. 

"No,* replied Timothy, * - you are not likely to forget one 
.who is hardly an hour out of your sight." 

" Very true, Timothy ; but circumstances may occur which 
may separate us." 

" I cannot imagine such circumstances, nor do 1 believe 
that, bad as things may turn out, they will be so bad as 
that. You have your money and your house ; if you leave 
London, you will be able to add to your income by letting 
your own apartments furnished, so we never shall want; and 
we may be very happy running about the world, seeking 
what we may wish to find." 

My heart smote me when Timothy said this, for I felt, by 
his devotion and fidelity, he had almost the same claim to 
the property 1 possessed as myself. He had been ray part- 
ner, playing the inferior game for the mutual benefit, " But 
the time mn_v come, Timothy, when we may find ourselves 
without money, as we were when we first commenced our 
career, and shared three-pence halfpenny each, by selling 
old women the embrocation." 

" Well, sir, and let it come. I should be sorry for you, 
but not for myself, for then Tim would be of more impor- 
tance, and more useful than as valet with little or nothing to 
do." 

I mentally exclaimed, " 1 have, I think I have, been a fool, 
a great fool, but the die is cast. 1 will sow in sorrow, and 
may I reap a harvest in joy. I feel," thought 1 (and 1 did 
feel), '■ 1 feel a delightful conviction that we shall meet 
again, and ail this misery of parting will be a subject of fu- 
ture garrulity. Yes, Tim," said '. in a Wad voice, " all ia 
right." 



known my history, for she had been present when I bad re- 
lated it to her mother, up to the time that 1 arrived in Lon- 
don; further then that she knew little. I was determined' 
that, before I quitted, she should know an. I dared not trust 
the last part to her when 1 was present, but I resolved that 
I would do it in writing. Lady de Clare made no difficulty 
whatever in leaving rne with Fleta. She was now a beauti- 
ful creature, of between fifteen and sixteen, bunting into 
womanhood, and lovely as the bud of the moss-rose ; and 
she was precocious beyond her years in inletUet. I stayed 
there three days, and had frequent opportunities of conver- 
sing with her: I told her that I wished bar to be acquainted 
with my whole life, and hi te negated her as to what she 
knew : I carefully filled up the chasms, until I brought it 
down to the time at which I placed her in tha arms of her 
mother. "And now, Fleta," said I, " you have much more 
to learn — you will learn that much at my departure. 1 have 
' dedicated hours every night in writing; it out : and, as you 
'wilt find, have analyzed my feelings, and have pointed out 
to you where I have been wrong. I have done it for my 
amusement, as it may be of service even to a female-" 

On the third day 1 took my leave, and requesting the pony- 
chaise of Lady dedare to take me over to , that 1 might 

catch the first coach that went westward, for I did not care 
which, I put into Fleta's hands the packet which I had writ- 
ten, containing all that had passed, and my intentions for the 
future — bidding her fare we A. 

" Lady de Clare, may you be happy," said I. " Fleta — 
Cecilia, 1 should say, may God bless and preserve you, and 
sometimes think of your sincere friend Japhet Newland." 

11 Really, Mr. Newland," said Lady de Clare, "one would 
think we were never to see you again," 

" I hope that will not be the case, Lady de Clare, tor I 
know nobody to whom 1 am more devoted." 

"Then, sir, recrtllect, we are to see you very soon." 

I took her ladyship by the hand, and left the house. Than 
did I commence my second f ilgrimage. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I had proceeded half a mile from the house, when I de- 
sired the servant to turn into a cross-road, so as to gain 



t would pursue the path of honesty. I then began to reflect 
Upon another point, which was, whither i should bend my 
steps, and what 1 should do 10 gain ray livelihood. 

Alas ! that was a subject of no little difficulty to me. A 
person who has been brought up to a profession naturally 
reverts to that profession — but to what had t been brought 
up! As an apothecary — true; but 1 well kuewlhe difficulty 
of obtaining employment in what is termed a liberal pro- 
fessi^^Mtout interest or recommendation j neither did 1 
Wish^^BPse confinement! as the very idea was irksome. 
As a mfmntAank, a juggler, a quack doctor— 1 spurned the 
very idea. It was a system of fraud and deceit. What, 
then, could I dii! 1 could not dig, to beg.l was ashamed. 
1 must trust to the chapter of accidents, and, considering 
how helpless 1 was, it was but a broken reed. At all Events, 
1 had a sufficient sum of money, upwards of twenty pounds, ' 
to exist with economy- for some time. 1 was interrupted 
by a voice calling out, " Hilloa! my lad, come and hold Ibis 
horse a moment." 1 looked up, and perceived a person on 
horseback looking at me. "Do you hear, or are you stu- 
pid 1™ cried the man. My first feeling was to knock him 
down for his impertinence ; but my bbudle, lying beside, re- 
minded me of my situation and appearance, and 1 rose and 
walked towards the horse. The gentleman, for such be 
was in appearance, dismounted, and throwing the rein on 
the horse's neck, told me to stand by him tor half a min- 
ute. He went into a respectable-looking house opposite the 
inn, and remained nearly half an hour, during which 1 wa» 
becoming very impatient, and kept an auxious eye upon my 
bundle, which lay on the seat. Al last he came out, and, 
mounting bis horse, looked in my face with some degree 
of surprise. " Why, what are you !" said he, as he pulled 
out a sixpence, and offered to me. 

I was again nearly forgetting myself, affronted at the 
idea of sixpence being offered to me ; but I recovered my- 
self, saying, as I took it, " A poor labouring man, sir." 

" What, with those hands J" said he, looking at thera as 
] took the money ; and then looking at my face, he contin- 
ued, " I think we have met before, my lad — I cannot be sure ; 
you know best — 1 am a Bow-street magistrate." 

In a moment 1 remembered lhat he was the very magis- 
trate before whom I had twice made my appearance. I 
coloured deeply, and made no reply. 

" Well, my fad, I'm not on my bench now, and this six- 
pence you have earned honestlyi I irnst you will continue 
in the right path. Be careful— I have sharp eyes." So 
■•yfeifi he rode off; 
I never Mi mo, t m „rtifi««U II was evident that be eo». 



V sank over head, and with difficulty extricated myself front 
the mud at the bottom, and when at the surface 1 was 
equally embarrassed with the weeds at the top, among 
which I floundered- la the meantime my pursuers, warn- 
ed by th» loud splash, had paused when they came to the 
hedge, and, perceiving my situation, were at the edge of the 
pit, watching for my coming out. All resistance was use- 
' less. 1 w as numbed with (.'old and exhausted by my strug- 
gles^^Bhihen 1 gained the bank I surrendered at discretion. 
Th^^HKutr^ were now put on without resistance on my 
nart^fflnSvas led away to Hounslow by the two consta- 
bles, while the others returned to Becure the wounded man. 
On my arrival I was thrust into the clink, or lock-up-house, 
as the magistrates would not meet that evening, and there 1 
was left to my reflections. Previously, however, to this, I 
was searched, and my money, amounting, as I before 
stated, to upwards of twenty pounds, taken from me by the 
constables ; and what 1 had quite forgotten, a diamond soli- 
taire ring, wbii'h I had intended to have left with my other 
bijouterie for Timothy ; but, in my hurry, when 1 left Lon- 
don, 1 had allowed to remain upon my finger. The jail was 
a square building, with two unglazed windows secured with 
thick iron bars; and the ram having beaten in, it was more 
like a pound for cattle, for it was not even paved, and the 
ground was three or four inches deep in mud. There was no 
seat in it, and there 1 was the whole of the night, walking up 
and down, shivering in my wet clothes, in estate of mind al- 
most bordering upon insanity. Reflect noon what was likely 
to happen, 1 could not. 1 only rati over the past. 1 re- 
membered what 1 had been, and felt cruelly the situation I 
then was in. Had I deserved it 1 I thought not. "Oh! 
father — father," exclaimed 1. bitterly, "see to what your son 
is brought — handcuffed as a felon ! God have mercy oi^tny 
brain, for 1 feel that it is wandering. Father, fathei^-ftas, 
I have none ! — had you left me at the asylum, without any 
clew, or hopes of a clew, to my being hereafter reclaimed, it 
would have been kindness; I should then have been happy 
and contented in some obscure situation; but you raiped 
hopes only to perish — and imaginings which have led to my 
destruction. Sacred is the duty of a parent, and heavy must 
be the account of those who desert their children, and are 
required by Heaven to render up an account of the impor- 
tant trust. Oouldat thou, oh! father! but now behold thy 
son! God Almighty! — but I will not curse you, father. No, 
no"— and I burst into tears, and, leaning against the damp 
walls of the prison, I wept long and bitterly. 

The day at last broke, and the sun rose, and poured hit 
beaming rays Chj-o^jj tbebareof the windows, I looked at 



future happiness, perhaps, depending upon lhat conviction • 
and when, further, those arguments are brought forward by 
one of the prettiest voice*, and hacked by the sweetest of 
smiles, it is not to be wondered at Ins soon becoming a, 
proselyte. Thus it was with Mr. Cophagus, who, in a week, 
discovered that the peace, humility, and good-will, upon 
which the Quaker tenets are founded, were ninth more 
congenial to the true spirit of the Christian revelation than 
the Alhanasian creed, to be sung or said in our established 
churches ; and with this conviction, Mr. Cophagus requested 
- admission into the fraternity, and shortly after his admission 
it was thought advisable by the Friends that his faith should, 
be confirmed and strengthened by his espousal to Miss Judith 
Temple, with whom, at her request — and he could refuse her 
nothing— he had repaired to the town of Reading, in which 
her relations all resided ; and Phi neas Cophagus, of the So- 
ciety of Friends, declared himself to be as happy as a man 
could be. " Good people, Japbet — uia — honest people, Ja- 
phet — don't fight— little stiff — spiritnioves — and soon,"said 
Mr. Cophagus, as he concluded his narrative, and then, sha- 
king me by the hand, retired te shave and dress. 

In half an hour afterward Ephraim came in with a draught, 
which 1 was desired to take by Mr- Cophagus, and then to 
try and sleep. This was good advice, and 1 followed it. I 
awoke after a long, refreshing sleep, and found Mr. and Mrs. - 
Cophagul sitting in the room, she at work, and he occupied 
with a book. When I opened my eyes, and perceived the 
female, 1 looked to ascertain if she was the young person 
whom Ephraim had slated to be Susannah Temple ; not that 
I recollected her features exactly, but 1 did the contour of 
her person. Mrs. Cophagus was taller, and 1 had a fair 
scrutiny of her person before they perceived that I was 
awake, Her face was very pleasing, features small and reg- 
ular. She appeared to be about thirty years of age, and was 
Studiously neat and clean in her person. Her Quaker's dress . 
was not without some little departure from the strict fashion 
and form, sufficient to assist, without deviating from its sim- 
plicity, jf j m jght use the term, it was a little coquettish, 
and eviu Ce( j that the wearer, had she not belonged to that 
sect, wtmirj have shown great taste in the adornment of her 
a If 80 "' Mr COP" 3 ?" 8 ' al^ough he did not thiuk so him- 
bvi aa ' afterward found out, was certainly much improved 
fc^." 1 ? c fcaf.._ „f costume. His spin die -shanks, which, aa I 



no means an unpleasant one ; so having obtained all the in* 
formation I required, I went back to town, took out a 
hawker's license, for which 1 paid two guineas, and purchas- 
ing at a shop, to which they gave me 'a direction, a pretty 
fait quantity of articles in the tape and scissors lino, off 
I set once more on my travels. I took the north road this 
time, and pieked up a very comfortable subsistence, selling 
my goods for a few halfpence here, and a few halfpence 
there, at the cottages as I passed by ; but I soon found out 
that without a newspaper, r was not a confirmed hawker, 
and the more radical the- newspaper the better. A newspaper 
will pay half the expenses of a hawker, ff he can read. At 
every house, particularly every siuatl hedge alehouse, he is 
recemed, and placed in the best corner of the chimney, and 
has his board and lodging, with the exception of what he 
drinks, gratis, if he will pull out the newspaper and read 
it to those around him who cannot read, particularly if he 
can explain what is unintelligible. Now I became a great 
t politician, and moreover, a great radical, for such were the 
" politics of all the lower classes. I lived well, slept well, 
and sold my wares very fast. I did not take more than three 
shillings in the day, yet as two out of the three were dear 
profit, 1 did pretty well. However, a little accident happened 
Which obliged me to change my profession, or at least the 
nature of the articles which I dealt in." 
"What was that?" 

" A mere trifle. I had arrived late at a small alehouse, 
had put my pack, which was in a pailrted deal box, on 
the table in the taproom, and was very busy, after reading a 
paragraph in the newspaper, making a fine speech, which I 
always found was received with great applause, and many 
shakes of the hand, as a prime good fellow — a speech about 
community of rights, agrarian division, and the propriety of 
an equal distribution of property, proving that as we were all 
born alike, no one had a right to have more property than 
his neighbour. The people had all gathered round me, ap- 
plauding violently, when I thought I might as well look after 
hiy pack, which had been for some time hidden from my 
sight by the crowd, when, to my mortification, I found out 
that my earnest assertions on the propriety of community of 
property had had such an influence upon some ' 
crs, that they had walked off with my pack and 
Unfortunately I had deposited in my boxes al 
considering it Ba fcr there than in my pockets, 
thing left but about seventeen shillings in si 
Had received within the last three days. Ei 
Very sorry, but no one knew anything about It 
cnaiienged t ne i atJ dlord as answerable, he called 
blackguard, a^^roed me out of the door." 



having an errand boy, 1 had much more leisure, and 1 left h 



spent with Mr. Cophagus and his family, and my attachment 
to Susannah Temple increased every day. Indeed, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Cophagus considered that it was to be a match, and 
alien joked with me when Susannah was not present. With 
respect to Susannah, I could not perceive that 1 was farther 
advanced in her affections than after 1 had known her two 
months. She was always kind and considerate, evidently 
interested in my welfare, always cheeking in me anything 
like levity; frank and confiding in her opinions; and chari- 
table to all, as I thought, except to me. But I made no ad- 
vance that I could perceive. The fact was, that I dared not 
speak to her as I might have done to another who was not 
so perfect. And yet she smiled, as 1 thought, more kindly 
when I returned than at other times, and never appeared to 
be tired of my company. If I did sometimes mention the 
marriage of another, or attentions paid which would in all 
probability end in marriage, it would create no confusion or 
blushing on her part, she would talk over that subject as 
composedly as any other. I'was puzzled, and I had been 
fifteen months constantly in her company, and had never 
dared to tell her that I loved her. But one day Mr. Cophagus 
brought up the subject when we were alone. He com- 
menced by stating bow happy he had been as a married 
man, that he had given np all hopes of a family, and that he 
should like to see Susannah Temple, his sister-in-law, well 
married, that he might leave his property to her children; 
and then he put the very pertinent question — "Japhet — 
verily — thou hast done welt; good business—money coming 
in fast ; settle, Japhet — marry — have children — and so on. 
Susannah — nice girl— good wife— pop question— all right — 
sly puss — won't say no — urn — what d'ye say 1 — and BO on." 
1 replied that I was' very much attached to Susannah, but 
that I was afraid that the attachment was not mutual, and 
therefore hesitated to propose. Cophagus then said that he 
would make his wife sound his sister, and let me know the 
result. 

This was in the morning just before I was about to walk 
over to the shop, and J left the house in a state of anxiety 
and suspense. When I arrived at the shop, 1 found Tim there 
as usual ; but the colour in his face was heightened as he said 
to me, " Read this, Japhet," and handed to me the " Reading 
Mercury." I reai j an advertisement as follows:— 
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. After those remarks I rei 
was analyzing my awn feelir 
a very absurd manner. Th« 
tie buildings bad bean, that I 
had found my own father, anc 
me, almost without my kno 
court, and that, without beii 
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if I could nave married her 
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that a being whom I conside 
should herself presume to fal 
dare to. love her, until I hai 
should take her myself: and 
and their having given up all 
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error, and hud thought too little of serious things, and yon 
were fit to be my guide; now we are mixing in the -world, 
with which 1 am better acquainted than yourself. You then 
corrected me when 1 waa wrong: 1 now point out to your 
where you were not rightly i a formed : but, Susannah, what 
you have learned of mo is as naught compared with the 
valuable precepts which 1 gained from your lips — precepts 
- which i trust no collision with the world will ever make me 
forget.'' 

" Oh ! 1 love to hear you say that ! I was fearful that the 
world would spoil you, Japhet ; but it will not — will it !" 

" Not so long as I have you still with me, Susannah : bat ' 
if I am obliged to mix again with the world, tell ihe,'Suaan- 
nah, will you reject me 1 will you desert me 1 will you return 
to your own people and leave me so exposed • Susannah, 
dearest, you must know Low- long, how dearly I have loved 
you : you know that, if 1 hud not been sent for, and obliged 
to obey the message, that I would have lived and died con- 
tent with you* Will you not listen to me now, or do yon 

1 put my arm round ber waist, ber head fell upon my 
shoulder, and she burst into tears, " Speak, dearest ! this 
suspense is torture to «ie," continued I. 

" I do love you, Japhet," replied shn at lant, looking fondly 
at me through her tears; "but I know not whether this 
earthly love, may not have weakened my affection towards 
Heaven. If so, may God pardon me, for 1 cannot help it." 

After this avowal, for a minute, which appeared but a few 
seconds, we wore in each other's arms, when Susannah dis- 
engaged herself. 

" Dearest Japhet, thy father will be much displeased. " 

" I cannot help it," replied 1; " 1 kuall submit to his dia- 
. pleasure." 

" Nay, but, Japhet, why risk thy father's wrath 1" 

" Well, then," replied 1, attempting to reach her lips, " I 
will go." 

" Nay, nay, indeed, Japhet, you exact too much— it is not 
seemly." 

" Then I won't go." 

" Recollect about thy father." 

" It is you who detain me, Susannah." 

"Imust not injure thee with thy father, Japhet— it wen 

no nroof of nv affection: but. indeed, von are brW- willed." 



might be to ber as a brother and a benefactor." 

"I am perfectly satisfied, Harcourt," replied 1; "and I 
will go there, and make my peace as loon as I can." 

"Indeed, Japhet, if you knew the diatreas of Cecilia you 
would pity her and love her more than ever. Her mother 
is also much annoyed. Aa tenia as you were gone, they de- 
aired me to hasten after you, and bring you back. Cecilia 
had not yet given her answer: I requested it before my de- 
parture, but, I presume to stimulate* me, she declared thai 
she would give no answer uiUil I reappeared with you. This 
is now three wee|a> ago, alio 1 have not dared to go there; 
1 had been trying- all I euuM to see yon again since you 
repulsed me at the Piazza, hot without success, until I 
went to Mr. Master/ton, and begged him to procure me an in- 
terview. I thank God it has succeeded." 

"Well, Harcourt, you shall see Cecilia to-morrow morn- 
ing, if you pleas " 



" Not so, Harcourt ; it was your own good feeling prompted 
you to find me out, which introduced you to Cecilia, and I 
wish you joy with all my heart. This is a strange world — 
who would have imagined that in Utile Fleta i was picking 
up a wife for a nian whose life 1 nearly took away I 1 will 
aak my governor for his carriage to-morrow, and will c " 



will suit you. 1 will tell you all that has passed since I ab- 
sconded, when we are at Lady de Clare's ; one story will do 



and take you up at your lodgings at two o'clock, if that hour 

-" - : IwiUtf" — "" ' L J: -- ■ L 

,'whe 
for all." 

Harcourt then look his leave, and I returned to my fattier, 
with whom 1 found Lord Windertoear. 

" De Benyon, 1 am happy to see you again," said his lord> 
ship. " I have just been giviiig a very good character of you 
to the general; 1 hope you will continue to deserve it." 

"I hope so too, my lord ; I should be ungrateful, indeed, if 
I did not. after mv father's kindness to me. 



cause, wnen 10 ins norror t 
perceived — what to him was the greatest of all horrors — 
mad bull' If anything could make Mr. Cophagus run, it w: 
a flight like that, and he did nm; but- he could not r un fa: 
in his cotton nets and tight Hessians, which criflkd hit 
altogether. As if, out of pure spite, the bullj^Bed hii 
out from at least one hundred, who exerted U^^Plity, an 
again was poor Cophagus tossed far behind the animal, to. 
Innately breaking his fall by tumbling on a large dog wh 
was in full chase. The dog, who was unable to crawl froi: 
beneath the unfortunate Cophagus, was still in a conditio 
to bite, which he did most furiously; and the butcher, wh 
had an affection for his dog, when he perceived its cond 
(ion, also vented his fury upon Cophagus, by saluting hn 
with several blows on his bead with his cudgel. Wh; 
between the bull, the dog, and the butcher, poor Mr. Oopha 
gus was taken into a shop in a very deplorable conditior 
After some time he recovered, and was able 10 name hi 
residence, when he was taken home. 

It was late in the evening when I received a note from St 
sannah, informing nie of that unfortunate accident. M 
father had just finished a long story about filial duty, coun 
try girls, good wives, <cc, and had wound up by saying, th? 
be and Mr. Masterton both considered that Miss Tempi 
would be a very eligible match, and that, as I had requeste 
him (O select, he had selected her accordingly. ' I had jus 
proved how truly dutiful I was, by promising to do all I coul 
to love her, and to fulfil his wishea, when the note was put i 
my hands. I read it, stated its contents to my father, am 
with his permission, immediately jumped into a hackne; 
coach, and drove to Wei beck-street. 

On my arrival I found poor Mrs. Cophagus in a state o 
syncope, and Susannah attending her. 1 sent for the surgeoi 
who had been called in, and theii went up to Mr. Cophagus 
He was much better than 1 expected — calm, and quite sen 
sible. His wounds had been dressed by the surgeon, bu 
he did not appear to be aware of the extent of the injur 
he had received. When the surgeon came I queslione 
him. He informed me that although much hurt, he dii 
not consider that there was any danger* to be apprehended 
there were no bones broken ; the only fear that he hai 
was, that there might be some internal injury: but at pres 
ent thnt could not be ascertained. 1 thanked him, and con 
soled Mrs. Cophagus with this information. I (hen relume 
to her husband, who shook his head, and muttered, as I pu 
my ear down to hear him, " Thought so —come to Londoc 
— full of mad liplls — tossed — die — and so on." 
"Oh, ao<<> .-plied 1; "the surgeon says that there is n. 



oi mr. uopnagnss property ai cne decease oi ms widow. 
TilUplhy came up to the wedding, and I formally put him in 
possession of my shop and stock in trade, and he has now a 
flourishing business. Although he hits not ye< found his 
mother, he has found a very pretty wife, which he says does 
quite aa well, if not better. 

Let it not be supposed that 1 forgot the good Services of 
Kathleen — who was soon after married to Corny. A small 
farm on Fleta's estate was appropriated to them, at so low a 
rent, lhat in a few years they were able to purchase the prop- 
erty, and Corny, from a leveller, as soon as he was comfort- 
able, became one of the government's firmest supporters. 

1 am now living in the same house with my father, who is 
very happy, and behaves pretty well. He is seldom in a pas- 
sion more than twice a week, which we consider as miracu- 
lous. Now th»t I am writing this, he has his (wo grand- 
children on his knees. Mrs. Cophagus has married a captain 
in the Life Guards, and aa far as fashion and dress are con- 
cerned, may be said to be "going the whole hog." And now, 
is 1 have no doubt that my readers will be curious to know. 
whether my lovely wife adheres to her primitive style of 
dress, 1 shall onLy repeat a conversation of yesterday night, 
as she come dojwn, arrayed for a splendid bail given by Mrs. 
Harcourl De Clare. 

"Tell me now, De Benyon," said she, "is not this a pretty 

" Yes, my dear," replied I, looking at her charming face 
and figure with all the admiration usual in the honeymoon, 
" it is, indeed ; but do yon not think, my dear Susan," said I, 
putting the tip of my white glove upon her snowy shoulder, 
" that it is*cut down a little too low I™ 

" Too low, D« Benyon ! why it's not half so low as Mrs. 
Harcourt De Clare or Lady C wear their dresses." 

" Well, my dear, I did not assert that it was. 1 only asked." 

" Well, then, if you only asked fur information, De Benyon, 
I will tell yon that it is not too low, and 1 think you will 
acknowledge that on this point my opinion ought to be de- 
cisive i for if 1 have no other merit, I have at least the merit 



